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DOVETON. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE FITTING ON OF THE GLASS SLIPPER. 


*• 1 have attained and now T nnw depart.” 

Browning ’is Paracelsus. 


Before ^uiy single member of my family had 
appeared in the lower regions of our house, I 
had tburrtl my way, on t^e fbHijwing morning, to 
Meadow-banL My father was the first to wel- 
conie me. In his dressing gown and slippers, he 
came rushing into the drawing-room, and whilst 
his eyes glistened with tears, and his voice falter¬ 
ed with emotion, he threw his arms around my 
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neck, and blessed me. “ My pooj boy! my Ge¬ 
rard !—bow overjoyed 1 am to'sco you--ami von 
leave prospered too; wherever you have wandered, 
the good qualities of your nature ^ave been tn- 
umpbant, and have been nobly n warded. 1 
thought that the world would do : you‘hi=tieo. I 
thought that friendship, would simile upon you, 
and love caress you, my Gerard. And how long 

do you intend to stay amongst us?..1 month, 

W hat, only a month ! and you are engaged all this 
time to Sir "Reginald Euston.” 

“ Oh ! but 1 shall often see you.'—Hut. toll me, 
how is my mother, and how is Arthur, and how 
are my sisters 1” . 


“All well—all very well, Geiard ; but now, do 
tell me more about yourself." 

And then, at the request of my father, f began 
to indulge in a littW pleasurable egotism. I spoke 
«>! my uncle’s great kindness to me, and of An- 
st.ruflier's singular attachment toward me. 1 told 
of him of my adventure at. Croydon fair, and, in¬ 
deed, of almost all that *1 had done, except the 
perpetration of my novel, and upon this subject 
I was scrupulously silqpt. I had a motive for 
acting as I did—that motive \fas sot a very vir¬ 
tuous one, for it was 5 mixture of vanity and 
pride. 1 little thought that my desire would he 
very speedily fulfilled ; but so happened that 
I tarried not long for its fulfilment. 
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“ Shall I soon see my mother?” I asked. 

“ 1 doubt, it, Gerard; she signified her intention, 
last night, of breakfasting in her chamber. She 
sate up very /ate, indeed, to finish a book which 
she declared^it to be actually impossible to lay 
dowij,. r jfcver knew her so interested in my life; 
she is not a gnat. reader, you know ; but nothing 
could tear her from this book. The girls, too, 
are quite mad about it; %nd Arthur, declares it 
to be the most * bang-up thing’ he ever read in his 
life.” 

4 

“ A novel, 1 suppose—.” 

“ ^ es,—-a novel.” 

“ And the name of it '!” 

Duavton, the Dreamer.” 

I will not attempt, to describe what 1 felt upon 
heaving this announcement. And they had ac¬ 
tually read my hook in utter‘ignorance of its 
author? This was what I desired; unprejudiced, 
they had read it, and with one accord they had 
pronounced a verdict in its favour. Mv sisters 
had wept, "and Arthur had gloated, over it,; and 
my mother had been so absorbed in its perusal, 

that she had denied herself litany hours of her ae- 

• * 

customcd sleep, *an event almost unparalleled in the 
history of my mother’s life. "Was not this a triumph ? 
1 was exceeding proud, and 1 began to think of the 
means whereby 1 might divulge my important se¬ 
cret, with the greatest possible effect. I already 
b 2 
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had waited Jong enough ; that wliioh I had so Jong 
desired was now thoroughly accomplished. t n- 
wittinglymy mother and my sisters had acknow¬ 
ledged my claims, and I was satisfied^ They could 
not now revoke tlieir sentence. “ %Jic despised 
one," I said inwardly, “ is triumphant 

And my sisters presented themselves at break¬ 
fast. They asked me many questions, relating to 
the goings-on of the metropolitan world ; w hether 
i had seen the King, the Lord Chancellor, Air. 
Fauntleroy, and Daniel O’Connell; whether bon¬ 
nets were worn large or snum; and whether (iros- 
u'lior Square was getting out of fashion. To all 
these interrogate!ies I responded very satisfactorily. 

I hate answering questions; yet I am very patient 
w hen they are asked. 

“ But have you read ‘ Drayton the Dreamer V " 
asked my younger sister, who aspired to be a 
Blue. 

“ Yes,” 1 replied, with ail air of indifference. 

“ And what do you think of it?” 

“ So-so; rather a trashy affair, but better than 
some I have read.” 

“Much you* know; about it,” said‘my sister 
Laura, indignantly; “ if you could' write anything 
a hundredth part as good, you might think your¬ 
self a very clever fellow.” 

“ Very likely,” I responded, with a smile; “ but 
1, you know, was always a dull one.” 
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“ Oh, no !” feai<i my father; “ not a dull one— 
never a dull one.” 

“ But what do they say,” asked my sister Fanny, 
“ about ‘ Diiiyton the Dreamer,’ in town 
“ Oh ! t)/:y say that it is tolerable; but—” 
j^ftut*"you have not comprehension enough, to 
analyze its bealities,” said one of my sisters. 

“ Do you know who wrote it ?” asked the other. 

“ Oh ! I’m sure that I should love the author, if 
I knew him,”, cried both of the young ladies, in a 
breath. 

“ 1 believe,” said I, “ that he is a very young 
man; and, as such, we may hope better tilings 
from bin*.” 

“ Better things! —nothing can be better, 1 am 
sure, than ‘ Drayton the Dreamer.’” 

“ But don’t you know his name?” asked my 
sister Laura; “you ought tu k*now it; for lie has 
dedicated his book to your friend, Mr. Edwin An- 
struther.” 

'This last sentence was rather an embarrassing 
one ; l dill not know what to answer; and I stam¬ 
mered when I made the attempt.—“ I have litard 

* • 

it—but 1 don’t know—th*if. is tit say, I have for¬ 
gotten it.” 

My time had not yet»arrived; my harvest was 
not ready for the sickle. 

Breakfast over, my mother made her appearance 
with the last volume of my book in her hand. She 
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seemed, like my two sisters, disposed to talk upon 
no other subject, and wound up a long critical dis¬ 
course, with “ Oh ! how proud I should be, if one 
of my sons could write such a book ?¥ 

“ And who knows, but that one oiuiem miry 
said my father, glancing significantly aunie. 

“ Stuff !” ejaculated my mother f “ and yet they 
do say that dear Arthur gets on marvellously at, 
Eton. He was ‘ shown up for good,’ as they call 
it, and got five shillings for his verse^.” 

I smiled; and then turning to my father, 1 in- 
quired after his Marston, which had now been 
many years on the stocks, and which still, 1 be¬ 
lieved, was incomplete. 

“ I am at a stand-still,” replied my father, “ fin 
want of a copy of tlie Malcontent.; and 1 have not 
got the original editions of the Satires.” 

“Oh!” 1 exclSiimed in accents of joy; “ tin- 
deficiency will soon be repaired ;— my good friend, 
Mr. Anstruther, thinking that you might need 
them, has sent you a complete set of John Mars¬ 
ton’s works, and respectfully begs your acceptance 
of them. Plays, satires, everything he has writ¬ 
ten ; I have got‘t hem for you at the Hall.” 

“ Oh ! how very good of him,” (fried my father, 
his eyes glistening with joy as he spoke; and he 
would have added more, had not my mother m- 
terrupting^iim, exclaiming, 

“ I think it would have been better had he sent 
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something of’mcyr* use to us all than a number 
of old, musty plays, which no one but your 
father will look into.” 

I was vow/ much hurt by the selfishness and in¬ 
delicacy o f this observation. I blushed for my 
ny.riicr, out I was scrupulously silent. My fa-' 
ther turned as'ide his head, for he also was much, 
wounded by the remark. My sisters, however, 
appeared to sympathize with the feelings of their 
mother. There was a silence ; but Mrs. Doveton 
did not suffer it to endure very long, for presently 
she said to me, “ 15v the bye, what sort of a man 
is this Mr. .Anstruther of yours !” 

“ Is fie handsome !" asked my elder sister. 

“ Is lie a man of genius l” asked tlie younjrer. 

“ lie is both,” said 1. 

“ And riMi i?” asked my mother. 

“ Yes, very.” 

“ And he lias no children ?” 

I had a suspieion that 1 was not uttenily the 
truth when I replied to tins question, “None.” 

“ He is a widower, 1 think,” said my mother; 

“ do von know whether the estates are entailed.” 

- • m 

“ I don’t think that thfy are,*and yet 1 am not 

sure;—on second thoughts, I think that they 
may he.” 

“ This is one of your explicit answers,” returned 
my mother in her peculiar sarcastic voice, “for 
which you are so famous, Gerard, and have been 
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even since you were a child.* Otoe would have 
thought that any body but yourself would have in¬ 
quired into these affairs the first thine. You don’t 
know what a chance you are letting —now do 

rouse yourself a little. Fortune seemadisposed to 
smile upon you, and yet you turn a deaiY’ai V, her 
advances. J should not wonder thtit, if you were 
to try hard, Mr. Anstruther would make you his 
heir. By the bye, Gerard, don’t you think that 
you could get him to invite dear Arthur to spend 
his next holidays at Charlton Abbey." 

. “ I could get him to do anything that I desire," 

said 1, endeavouring with all my might to stifle 
my just indignation. 

“ Then do put in a word or two for Arthur;— do, 
there’s a good boy.” 

“ But where is Arthur?” said I. 

“ He went off on* a shooting expedition before it 
was light,” returned my mother. “ lie would go, 
—nothing could persuade him to give it up, though 
I begged and prayed him to stay at home. I do 
so hate those horrid^ fire-arms; I am always so 
afraid of their bursting.” 

At this moment*one oflour maid-servants entered 
the room, bringing with her a small parcel for me. 

It was from Anstruther: it had just arrived at the 
Hall, and Sir Reginald had forwarded it to me by 
one of his grooms. I knew the hand-writing of the 
superscription ; but as 1 had only left Charlton 
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Abbey on the pifeeding morning, it appeared 
strange to me that I should thus early receive a 
communication from my generous friend. “ What 
have you got/there?” asked my mother. 

“ A pare; f from Mr. Anstruther,” I replietl. 

‘i 'Most ‘likely something or other you have left 
behind you,” said Mrs. Doveton. u I never yet 
knew you set out upon a journey witj^ut leaving 
something behind.” 

This was very true ; and it was very probable, 
indeed, that my mother's surmises were correct. 

“ I dare say,” said I, “ that you are right, and that 
this parcel contains something that I have for¬ 
gotten.” 

A little thing excites the curiosity of a woman ; 
and my mother and sisters were not the least curi¬ 
ous of their sex. 1 could plainly see that thev 
were intensely desirous to witness the opening of 
my parcel; and as I had no wish to disappoint 
their expectations, I broke the seals, cut the string 
asunder, and had soon satisfied the curiosity of 
tlie party, and discovered the- fallacy of my mo¬ 
ther’s conjectures. 

“ It is only ajiarsel of magazines, after all, ' ex¬ 
claimed my mother, with an*air of disappointment. 

“Is the Magazm des Mode’s there?” inquired 
my elder sister. 

1 smiled at my sister’s ^French, and said, “ 1 
should think not.” Then tearing open the letter, 

xt 5 
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which accompanied the parcel; 1 read that which 
caused the pulses ot my heart to throb with un¬ 
wonted rapidity, and my whole frame to thrill 
with intensest emotion. “ My hourfluis come, at 
last,” 1 soliloquized. “I have triumphed; and 
now my triumph shall be manifested.” ' 

1 opened one of the magazines” and said, ad¬ 
dressing mvself to nay mother, in a voice slightly 
tremulous with excitement, “You were talking 
about ‘ "Drayton the Dreamer,’—should you like 
to see a portrait of the author.''” 

“ Oh, yes !—very much, indeed !—pray show it 
to me—-I am dying to see it;—quick, there’s a. 
good boy !” 

And my sisters echoed the words of their mo¬ 
ther : they were all “ dying” to see the portrait of 
him who wrote “ Drayton, the Dreamer .” But bad 
I such a portrait to show them ? / had. At An- 
struther’s request, I had sat to an artist for my 
picture, ft was a full-length portrait, and an 
admirable likeness. Aystruther cherished it more 
than all his jewels of art. 

He had caused it. to be engraved;—this I knew 
not;—and mainly through lips interest, I conjec¬ 
ture, the engraving lyid just made its appearance 
as one of a “Gallery of Litetfiry Portraits,” em¬ 
bellishing the-Magazine. 

The magazines did not arrive at Charlton Abbey 
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till some hours affcr my departure, but Anstruther 
had forwarded them immediately by the grail. 

“ Oh ! do h‘t us see, the author of Drayton the 
Dreamer," /.Tied my mother and both of my sis¬ 
ters, iu a I reath. 

J*‘i have pictured him to my mind’s-eye,” said 
my sister Laura, “ as a beautiful youth, with long 
/lowing hair, and a Byron-like expression of eoun- 
tenanee.” 

“ Then, I fear, you will be disappointed,” said 

1 ; “ for he is almost as ugly as I am.” 

“ It is impossible that he should be ugly,” re- 

lurued Laura: “there must be ‘the mind, the 
• . , * 

music breathing from his face,’ as Byron says.” 

“ No more mind, and no more, music, than 
ihere is to he seen in mine,” I replied. 

“ But why don't you lot us judge fir our¬ 
selves !" asked my mother, extending her hand 
for the magazine. 

“ Because you will he disappointed when you 
see it. The actual falls .far short of the ideal.” 

“Oil! nevermind; we wall take our chance, 
and we, will not blame_ you .for dispersing the 
illusion.” 

“ Well, then, you ska Ik see it. Behold the au¬ 
thor of Drayton the. Dreamer!" 

And as 1 said this, I threw myself into the atti¬ 
tude which the artist had chosen for my picture. 
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I wore precisely the same style ‘of dress as in the 
portrait ; t so that there was frothing to mar the ex¬ 
cellence of the likeness. “ Now, mother, look at 
the author of Drayton the Drearnek and then 
look at your son /” 

My mother took the book into her’hanu. — 
“ Why, Gerard, it’s like you!—it has your nose, 
your forehead,^our mouth.—How very strange ! — 
it has hair, too, like yours; it has—” 

“ Look at me, mother .” 

And my mother did look at me. “ Why, Ge¬ 
rard, it is just your attitude—your everything—it 
is, it must be, yet, no; it cannot be. Oh ! it is 
your picture.” 

“ Gerard’s picture ! ” and my sisters started up, 
anti looking over the shoulder of their mother, 
they glanced at me, and then at the picture, and 
said, “ It. is wonderfully like.” 

“ What does all this mean ? ” asked my 
father. 

I continued in my old attitude, and smiled. 
My father rose from- his seat, and he also looked 
at the picture. Ik; doubted not for one moment. 
His heart did not misgive him. ) He believed 
what he desired to be true; and was convinced, at 
once, that he beheld in liis son the original of 
the portrait, before him—the author of Drayton 
the Dreamer. 

He burst into a flood of tears, and threw his 
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arms around my n£ck. “ Oh ! Gerard, it is your 

picture, and you are he—the author of tlie book. 

I always thought that you had genius. I always 

thought that you would, some day or other, be a 

shining lignt in the world. I knew that I should 
*£-*-'* 

hcffe reason to be prgud'of you—but why were 
you so secret ? Could you not confide in your 
poor father ? Could you not have unburthened 
yourself to me?” 

“ Or, to me?” said my mother, with a sigh, 
the meaning of which I knew not how to in¬ 
terpret. 

“ But, are you really the author of Drayton the 
Dreamer}” asked my sister Laura; “it is cer¬ 
tainly an extraordinary resemblance, a very ex¬ 
traordinary resemblance, indeed,—but such things 
have been, before now, and—;— but just move 
your hand, mamma, there is an autograph under 
the portrait.” * 

“And what name does it character?” I asked, 
with a triumphant loqk of exultation on my 
face. 

My father snatched the bqok from the hand 
of his wife, and .as he glancecf at the autograph, 
he answered my question. “ Whose name is 
written there ?” I asked. 

“ The name of Gerard Doveton —my son.” 

1 arose from my seat, and walked towards the 
window. I knew not whether I was happy, or 
was miserable. Of a certainty, I had triumphed 
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gloriously; but a kind heart»defighteth not in 
triumply and now, many bitter reminiscences 
rushed, with a sickening influence, upon my soul, 
and I reproached myself for my fong-abiding 
reserve—my mistrust — my evil-minded vindic¬ 
tiveness—-and all the 'file cravings of *my"i..'>r- 
tified vanity. 1 thought how much better it. 
would have been, if I had confided my cherished 
hopes to my parents, and suffered them to sym¬ 
pathize with their son. The kind reproaches of 
my father unmanned me : f felt that I had treat¬ 
ed him with scorn, and ingratitude—that I ought 
to have confided my secret, to him, if to n<me 
beside, and thinking of these things, l was ex¬ 
ceeding sorrowful, and I turned my face towards 
the window, and wept. 

“ Gerard, Gerard,” said my mother, “ now tell 
me all about your hook.” 

I wiped a wav my tears, and walked toward the 
sofa, on which mv mother was sitting. 1 sate 
down beside her, and taking one of her hands 
into mine, I kissed her upon the cheek, and said, 

“ Forgive me; 1 Ijave been very wrong, indeed ; 

1 ought to have liad no secrets from my parents. 
But 1 was proud, and I.thought. that I might fail, 
and, if I succeeded, I was'anxious that my success 
should hurst suddenly upon you, my mother. J 
am sure that you must rejoice in that success—do 
you not? Now tell me, are you happy—happy 
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iii the exaltaticTn <■£ your son ? Love me, mother, 
love me very much • for fame is nothing worth, 
without love.” 

“ Have. I not always loved you?” asked nt\ 
mother. ' 

Alas: •! could not answer “\ r es !” 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE PALSY-STRICKEN. 


'■.Toll us. 

How parted slic from life.” 

Toni).' 

n 

No sleep, was e’er like this—no trance, no fainting \ 
Those, white and rigid lips—those dreadful eye-balls— 
All prove that death is here ——, 

For every vital thing in the universe. 

Is quite unlike it v k 

Horne’s Cosmo de' Medici. 


Leaving Meadow-bank, J proceeded with a beat¬ 
ing- heart, toward? tlje cottage in Grass-hill lane. 
As I went along, many painful misgivings flouted, 
cloud-like, over the serenity of my mind. I thdmrht. 
of the disclosure that fhad undertaken to make, 
and 1 feared that I was bound upon a perilous 
adventure. It was not possible to conceive, that 
a woman * with the strong feelings of Mrs. Moore, 
could receive the intelligence that I was about to 
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communicate with any other than over-whelming 
emotions. To know that the history of her in¬ 
famy was familiar to me, who for many years had 
regarded her as a pattern of morality, could not. 
fail of exciting within her a host of painful sensa¬ 
tions : but, that her story should be made known 
unto the world*and that her own daughter should 
be called upon to pardon the delinquencies of an 
offending mother; that after long years of ob¬ 
scurity, she should be dragged as a culprit before 
tlx- world, and all the desolating reminiscences 
of her past guilt be re-awakened suddenly. Oh ! 
indeed 1 thought that it would be better for her 
to die, a*s she had lived, in her humble seclu¬ 
sion. 

I dreaded the disclosure that I was about to 
make, and I resolved, as long as it was possible, 
to delay it. It is a fine thing to be able to defer 
the accomplishment of that which is painful. 1 
thought so, at least, as I went along, thanking 

God that the time had not arrived for the ex- 

• 

ecution of the plans that had,been formed by Sir 
Reginald Euston and myself. lie was to perform 
his part of the engagement first* and this was a 
marvellous solace to me, “ I will think nothing 
more of this to-day,” I ‘thought: “ I will visit 
them as though I were still abiding in the igno¬ 
rance of by-gone years.” 

But, having cast out this fear, another took 
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possession of my boding mind Thinking of Ella, 
it flashed upon my memory that she was no longer 
a child, and that if Mrs. Moore performed her 
duty, she would forbid my visits to the cottage. 
Indeed, the widow-woman, before my departure 
for the metropolis, had alluded, more than once, 
to the strange position in which v. r e were situated 
with regard to one another; and I often marvelled 
that she had suffered our familiarity to endure so 
many years. I was no sophist.—I could not per¬ 
suade myself that, if Mrs. Moore were to say to 
me, “ Mr. Dove ton, this ought not to be,” 1 should 
be able, with a clear conscience, to answer, “ I 
think that it might.” I knew that my intentions 
were honest, but out of tile purest soil often spring 
many evil weeds; and I felt that. I was treading a 
path of danger, more dangerous to my beloved 
than to myself; for man escapes often, when woman 
sinks, and these reflexions filled me with painful 
incertitude. 1 thought of what Smith had said to 
me, and I acknowledged that, in part, he was 
right. But what was 1 to do ? I could not cease 
t.o love, but I might abstain from the society of 
the loved one. *lt wa"s my duty to do so, and in 
accordance with the claims of duty' 1 was now re¬ 
solute to act. But not duty alone, but Jove sup¬ 
porting duty, imperatively called upon me to adopt 
a line of conduct, widely different from what I hail 
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hitherto adopted. ,1 resolved to obey principle, 
not impulse; to make present enjoyment succumb 
to ultimate good; to cast out all selfishness from 
my nature, and, hoping for a happy consummation 
of my labours, steadily to pursue a predetermined 
path, ami, to suffer nothing to tempt me into a 
digression. “•Yes,” I said, “it will be wiser, 
better, kinder, to deny myself for a season. Shall 
I do might to injure my Ella? We may be 
honest, pure, innocent, but there are evil-minded 
people in the world, — babblers, who will say 
strange things of us ; and they will try to east a 
stain upon the spotless character of the cottage 
maiden,* mixing up her name'with mine, and 
pointing at us ; this never rftust be. — ‘ Pure as 
snow, and chaste as ice, ye shall not escape ca¬ 
lumny.’ ” 

«/ 

Thinking of these things, as 1 passed along 
Grass-hill lane, I was aroused from my medita¬ 
tions, by the ringing noise of a horse's hoofs close 
behind me, striking rapidly upon the hard, frosty 
ground. "I stood still; and saw that the horse¬ 
man, was no other than the village apothecary. 
As lie passed me, lie. redtignizetl my person, and 
littered a few* words, of which I caught only the 
name of Mrs. Moore, for he did not slacken his 
pace, and almost instantly he had galloped out of 
hearing. “ What can this be ! ” I said. “Pray 
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God that disease has not entered the cottage of 
the widow-woman,” 

So*f quickened my pace, and in a few minutes 
i was within sight of the widow-woman’s abode. 
I trembled with all the nervousness of anticipated 
evil, as 1 beheld the apothecary’s horse,tied to the 
little wicket gate, through which ‘1 had so often 
passed with a heart fluttering with more pleasu¬ 
rable sensations, than those which now vibrated 
in my soul. What could it be ? Was the widow- 
woman dying ? Or, had some frightful visitation 
come suddenly upon Michael and Ella. 

I passed the gate, and at the threshold of the 
cottage-door, 1 'met a strange woman, whom 
almost breathless with excitement, 1 accosted, and 
asked, “ What is the matter ?” She looked at me 
and recognizing my face, for she was a charwoman 
and had seen me at Meadow-bank, she replied, 

“ Oh ! Mr. Doveton—your name was the last 
word she spoke.” 

“ Good God!” I exclaimed, “you don’t mean 
to tell me that Ella Moore is dead ?” 

Knowing that there was evil, my imagination 
had conjured up the extreme of misery, and I had 
asked this question, though there‘was no reason 
why I should have thought, that the wmrds of the 
charwoman related to her. 1 always apprehended 
the extremes of misery, whenever I knew that 
thiftEC was any evil to be dreaded. I had rarely 
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any half-fears; and J always expected my sorrows 
to come upon me, not singly, but in battalions. 

“ You do not mean to tell me that Ella Moore 
is dead ?” 1 exclaimed, gaspingly. 

“ Oh, no !— nut Ella—Mrs. Moore; but no one 
is dead, sir,” 

“ What is the matter, then ?—quick !—tell me; 
—for God’s sake, speak !” 

“ Mrs. M oore, sir, is going off in a fit — a palsy 
fit; it’s horrid to see her. I don’t think that she 
would quite know you now, sir; but she wanted 
you a little time ago.” 

“ Are Michael and Ella with their mother?” 

“ Michael and Ella, sir!—ohr, no !—they are 
both gone away,” replied the woman. 

“ Gone! —Gone where? This is dreadful! I 
don’t know what it is; but I’m sure that some¬ 
thing horrible has happened. *Go, and tell the 
doctor that I wish to see him; and ask him whe¬ 
ther 1 may go into the room.” 

*' Michael and Ella gone!” I muttered to my¬ 
self: “ aitd the Widow Moore in a palsy fit! I 
have come in time to hear fearful tidings.” 

The apothecary came (Tut toVpeak with me.— 

“ Oh, doctor.* what means all this?—something 
horrible!—but tell me the worst; 1 can bear it. 

I can, indeed; for certainty is better than sus¬ 
pense.” 

“ 1 scarcely know myself,” returned the apothe- 
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eary; “ there is a mystery l^‘r<> difficult to fa¬ 
thom. Mrs, Moore has been struck with paralysis, 
and small chance is there, that she will survive the 
day: the sun will surely set upon a corpse. 

■“But, her children!” 1 interrupted eagerly; 
“ her children, —where arc they pone 

“ ] cannot tell you; 1 am ignommt as yourself, 
f was summoned about an hour ago to the poor 
woman’s bed-side, and 1 have just arrived here, as 
you know. Neither son nor daughter are in the 
cottage; but perhaps they know not of their mo¬ 
ther's affliction, and arc not very far from home.” 

“ f tear that they are, sir; but this woman can 
tell us; perhaps •she knows more than v.o do.— 
Here, my good woman ; when did they — I mean 
Michael and Ella Moore, — when did they leave 
their mother ? and how long has Mrs. Moore 
been ill?” 

The woman was startled by the earnestness of 
mv manner, and she did not immediately reply. 
“ Can you not speak ?” 1 said ; “ can you not, tell 
me what you know ! 1 as*k hut a simple question ; 
can you not answer me ! Where are they gone f 
where are Michuc4*and Ella Moore gone, my good 
woman ? 1 speak plainly enough ; 'don’t you un¬ 
derstand what I say?” 

And, at length, the woman replied, falteringly, 

“ I don’t, know, sir; I do not, indeed.” 

“ But when did they go ? can you tell me that ?" 
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“ Yes, sir; th<$y went yesterday.” 

“ Together '!” 

“ Yes, sir,—together; and Mrs. Moore sunt for 
me to help her.” 

“ And did she tell you nothing?” 

“ IVo, sir,—nothing. She has been in a sad 
taking ever sin^e. She has scarcely opened her 
lips since i have been here, except once or twice, 
to say, ‘ I wish Gerard Doveton were here.'” 

“ Doctor, we must solve this: let us go to the 
widow, and ask her.” 

“ AlasV’ replied the apothecary, “ she is speech¬ 
less.” 

“ This * dreadful!—we must remain m our sus¬ 
pense. This fearful incertitude will kill me. But 
-appose, doctor, that we go into her room, and sec 
if we can discover any elue which may possibly 
guide ns m our researches: a letter, perhaps; or, 
don't, you thinlf, that, peradveuture, Mrs. Moore 
ran write with her hand what she cannot utter 
with her lips ?” 

“Oh! no, sir; she is'utterly powerless; her 
right side is fearfully distorted'fiy the shock, and 
there is no* hope that she «un eftinmnnieate with 
us. But you limy enter w ith me; for, as you sug¬ 
gest, some clu^Hr other mjglft be discovered. But 
it is my business, you know, to think wholly of my 
patient; though I fear that very little can be done 
for her.” 
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And saying this, the apothecary led me to the 
chamber of the palsy-stricken woman. What I 
beheld there, I will not attempt to dcserilx'. Such 
a wreck, such d*hideous distortion, such a miser¬ 
able ruin of a human face, struck as it were bv the 
lightning of sudden disease, was seldom beheld, 
even by those who are habituated to horrible 
sights, and who arc familiar with hospitals and 
lazar-houses ! In that fearfully distorted visage, 
no child would have known the. face of <is mo¬ 
ther. 

Vet she knew me—1 saw at one< that she knew 
me, and she struggled, but impotent!), v- speak, 

1 heard a low-gurgling in her throat*--ami hci 
mouth, which was drawn awry by lhe p.dsy -mike 
was opened, but no accents escaped. Her eyes, 
which protruded redly from their sockets, rolled 
themselves towards the spot where 1 stood. Then, 
as I thought, she made an effort, t.duplift, her hand, 
but she was powerless—there she lay upon tin 
bed, a wretched mass of the most hopeless im¬ 
potence. 

1 knew not what to do. it was plain that the 
one wish of the dying woman, was to address her¬ 
self to me. But speechless,' andj^lmost motion¬ 
less, as she was, all mea,ns of communication were 
shut out from her, and alas ! it. was to® plain, that 
if' she had auglit to disclose, her secret must go 
down with her to the grave. 
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Bui my heart, died jyithin me, as I thought of this. 
1 turned to the doctor, and said, in accents of de¬ 
spair, “What are we to do?—She lias something 
on her mind, and yet it is utterly impossible that 
die should un burthen herself.” 

“ Utterly impossible, Mr. Doveton.” 

“ Do you tiling, doctor, that she can hear?" 

" Bevond a doubt.” 

“Then, perhaps, I may lighten her agony; 
end hernlmg over the pillow of her bed, 1 con¬ 
tained in a slow, distinct voice, “'Mrs. Moore, 
have no tear, 1 beseech you, on account of vom 
children, tor 1 will help them. Here, I promise 
ton, and «l" I break that promise* may (rod visit 
me a. (onliug to my deserts, that whilst I am 
Mifli red io abide in this world, they shall never 
lack one to help them—they shall never be friend¬ 
less on the earth.” 

And the palsy-stricken woman heard me, for 
die a train struggled to articulate ; but again were 
her bps closed, without sending forth anv accent 
mmv distinct than a low gurgle, which seemed to 
proceed from ( lie lower cavities of her chest. 1 
knelt, down, beside her bed, am?repeated my as¬ 
surances of protection to her children; then l 
prayed for her poor soul,,and my prayers seemed 
to afford her comfort, for she closed her eyes; and 
distorted as was her face, I thought that it wore 
an aspect of calmness. 


VOL. m. 
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But, presently her left haryrl, which lay without 
the coverlid of the bed, was moved backwards 
and forwards, and the fore-finger pointed out, as 
though she were endeavouring to trace something 
upon the sheet. The apothecary beheld this, and 
he whispered to me, “ I think that slu: is endea¬ 
vouring to write with her finger,;—Watchand 
we did watch. 

“ Doctor, what word was that ! Did you make 
out the letters, as she traced them?” 

“ I think so—that last word was Lawrence.'' 

“ So 1 thought, and ‘my’ —‘ my son.' " 

'* Yes—I made that out plainly; but look—" 

“ Ah ! that word was ‘ Michael' —and- 
“ Ella—‘ Michael and Ella.' " 

“ Yes — but what was that letter? I cannot 
make out what she writes.” 

“ I think that the word was ‘ Pant' ” 

11 Paul!-—w hat can that mean?—but look, 
doctor; ‘ Phil—Phillips: " 

“ ‘ Paul Phillips.' ” 

“ Yes, I think so—‘ knows—knows all.’ ” 

“ Paul Phillips knows all. I cannot tell the 
meaning of this. But look, now tile hand is 
still.” 

“ Oil! doctor, I thinjc that shT; is dying—see 
liow her frame is convulsed— can you do nothing ? 
She would have written more, but now-this 
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— horrible indeed, afid those dreadful struggling 
-Sorts to articulate. Oh! doctor, what can we 
aoV’ 

“ Nothing, I fear, nothing; the spirit is passing 
away from her body.” 

It was indeed—but it passed not away gently, 
and it was a feafful thing, indeed, to witness the 
dying struggles of the palsy-stricken woman—the 
deadly throes, the convulsive paroxysms, the 
wrenched frame, the rolling eye upturned, the 
distorted features still more distorted. Oit! better 
an these things not described. 

She died—and where, at this awful moment, 
were those who should have smoothed her dying 
pillow, even her own children —where were they ? 
Michael and Ella, whither had they betaken 
themselves ? Oh! passing strange seemed their 
absence to me. 

I quitted the death-chamber and entered the 
little parlour, where I had so often sate listening 
to the widow, as she reaij aloud from her easy 
chair, the sweet moralities of .Jeremy Taylor. I 
did not weep; hut my eyes were hot and arid; 1 
would have given the world for the power to shed 
a tear. 

There was an open Bible lying upon the table; 

I took it into my hand, but I could not read. 

The letters seemed floating before my eyes, for 
c 2 
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my brain was exceeding diz*y. * But I prayed— 
and the stream ‘ flowed not from my heart without 
access of strength.’ 

I rose up, and 1 began to look around me, 
hoping that my eyes would alight upon something 
which might account for the stranga absence ol 
Michael and Ella from their home. I looked 
around me, but in vain, for all things appeared 
to be precisely in the. situation, in which they were 
ever wont to have been, ere my departure from 
Meadow-bank. Despair entered my soul; I knew 
not what to do in this extremity. 

Walking towards the door in utter hopelessness, 
1 dashed my foot against something that, was lying 
upon the ground. It was a hook; mechanically 
J stooped down to lift it up. I knew it well, for 
it was the Holy Living. 

1 turned over its pages, 1 know not why, for 1 
did not attempt to read, and a letter fell from the 
hook, at my feet. I picked it up, and looking 
at the signature, I read the name of Lawrence 
Moore. 

And instantly 1 accounted for the strange ab¬ 
sence of Michael and Ella, from their home. 
Poor Larry, in sickness and in poverty, destitute 
and broken down, perhaps dying, had written to 
his mother for assistance, and Michael and Ella 
had gone forth to aid him. They had gone 1o 
London, for Larry had dated his letter from a 
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little tavern in the outskirts of the city; they had 
started, as it appeared, suddenly, and ere this, 
they had arrived at the metropolis. 

1 read Larry’s letter. It was brief; but it told 
plainly enough the sad history of Iris destitution. 
Utterly without, any further resources, after his 
abandonment of* the equestrian players, he had 
subsisted, for some time, upon his slender pro¬ 
fessional earnings; hut now, not only was he 
penny less, but fever-stricken; ail'd I almost feared 
that Michael and Ella, would arrive too late to 
rescue, their brother from death. 

Taking Larry’s letter with me, I quitted the, 
cottage, and turned my footsteps towards the 
Hall. “And I, too, will set out. for London;” I 
cried aloud, as I ascended the hill. “Yes; ere 
night-fall, I shall have started upon my journey.” 

My words were the language* of truth. That 
night I set out for the metropolis. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE ARS'JNG OF THE KNIGHT-ERRANT. 


•' \\ hat fitirei scat 

Shall I require to my authentic .insso i , 

Thau this ticvn. energy—tin mslinc* Moving. 
iJecause its nature u. to »trr e ' 

* # * * 

Is it for uuman will 
To institute such impulses ; still less 
To disregard their promptings *” 

'■ Bhowmno. 


But ere I started upon my journey, 1 took counsel 
with Sir Reginald Euston. The good baronet, 
grieved as he was by the thought of my sudden 
departure, appla-ided the generosity of my resolu¬ 
tions. “Yes, go," ho said; “go Gerard ; and 
God grant that your expedition may be suc¬ 
cessful." 

Then we spake of Lady Euston: Sir Regmalcl, 
had not yet touched upon the subject of her rela 
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tionship to the Whjow Moore; and although he 
lamented the catastrophe that had so suddenly 
cut off the mother of his wife, he could ra>t but 
feel that, by this dispensation, much bitterness 
and heart-rending had been spared. “ Yet, I 
must tell Jier.’" said the baronet; “ I must tell 
her of what liasi happened. Bo long has she been 
virtually motherless, that, the news of this actual 
death cannot plunge her into very deep affliction. 
1 will see to this, Gerard, and to the matter of the 
funeral, whilst, you go forth to redeem the lost 
brother o fun poor wife. ’ 

Bo 1 start-'d upon my journey that very night, 
and m Hie following evening I had arrived at the 
nevfiiohs. Taking up my quarters at an hotel, I 
<l’.-.p m<’ ■<! a hasty meal; and then, resolute to 
lose no time ere 1 set about the accomplishment 
mI' my desired object, l toc4t forth Lawrence 
Moore’s letter, and, spreading before me a map 
of London, 1 proceeded to acquaint myself mi¬ 
nutely with the locality of the street, where be 
was lodgflig. 1 had no sooner done this, than it 
occurred to me that, somewhat indiscreetly, I had 
taken up my quarters at* a ho\:se directly in the 
opposite extrrtnit)’ of the town. Weary of the 
coach, in which I had fyeen travelling for nearly 
four-and-twenty hours, I had quitted it at the 
west-end of Piccadilly, and Lawrence Moore was 
livimr in Limehouse. 
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But I was not much discomforted by this dis¬ 
covery. What were seven or eight miles to me, 
who had just travelled nearly two hundred ? Oh, 
nothing! I threw my cloak over my shoulders, 
and was about to sally forth into the open air, 
when I heard a voice calling to the .waiter, the 
tones of which, as I thought, werecfamiliar to me. 

My progress was arrested; I turned round my 
head, and, presently retracing my steps, I walked 
to the further extremity of the coffee-room, whence 
the voice which so struck me had proceeded. 
“ Ha !” 1 exclaimed, “ it may be—it must be—it 
is Smith!” 

And it was actually the man of sense'who sate 
there, regaling himself with a beef-steak and a 
bottle of Dublin porter. 

“ Well, Doveton, we are destined to meet in 
strange places,” s'aid John Smith. “ From what 
quarter of the heavens have you just descended 
in your balloon '!” 

“ Oh ! I have given up my aeronautics, as you 
desired me,” said I; “ and, instead of ;l dreamer, 
I have become tin actor.” 

“An actor!—what.,"have you taken to the 
stage? It is just the sort of ihim' that I should 
expect from you.” , 

“‘Taken to the stage.’—Yes; 1 took to the 
stage last night, and I have come by it all the 
way from Devonshire.” 
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Smith smiled at execrable witticism. “ But 
what do you mean by turning actor?” he asked. 

“ I mean,” said I, with an air of self-importance, 
“ that I am leading now a life of action. 1 am no 
longer a dreaming boy, but a man, Smith ; a man 
of the world*.” 

“ You a man of the world !—No, Doveton; you 
will never be that, I am sure.” 

“ And why not?” said 1, with an appearance of 
mortification. 

“ I thought that I was paying you a compli¬ 
ment,” returned Smith ■ “ and, instead of this, l 
find that, I have offended you.” 

“ Oh ! no; you have not offended me. But tell 
me your reason for thinking that I shall never be a 
man of the world.” 

“ Because you have* too much heart; too much 
honesty; too much sincerity. You are all im¬ 
pulse : a man of the world never does anything 
upon impulse. I do not see why you should 
aspire to be reputed ‘ a (nan of the world,* 1 
would not have you dream ayay your life; but 
still I would rather that you shcyrld become too 
visionary, than too worldly. Action, no doubt, is 
a fine thing : I have often told you to act. But 
to become a man of the wbrld, is not to act, but 

trifle. Now, I’ll wager, Doveton, that you have 
come up to town for some purpose or other that 
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will utterly set aside your ciaiins "to the title which 
you so much desiderate.” 

“ 1 am not so sure of that; but 1 will 
tell you what has brought me to town.” And 
briefly I narrated the history of Mrs. Moore’s 
death; of her children’s departure from home; 
and of the causes which led to their depar¬ 
ture. 

“ And do you call that acting like a man of the 
world?” asked Smith. 

“ I don’t know; but I could not well have done 
otherwise. Michael and Ella have never been in 
London before, and they will stand in need of very 
much assistance.” 

“Are you going to find them out to-night,'” 
asked Smith. 

“ 1 was upon the start, when your voice arrest¬ 
ed my progress; indeed, 1 ought not to loiter any 
longer.” 

“ Shall you walk there ?” 

“ 1 have no other mqde of proceeding.” 

“Take a cab,”, interrupted Smith; “for I’ll 
answer for it, that you never find your,way there ; 
besides it is ne*arly seven miles, and after your 
journey, you must be tired. But stay; the 
chances are, Doveton, that in these occidental 
districts-—” 

“ Occidental districts —what are they ?" 

“ The west end of London ;—but I was coin j 
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to tell you, that *the cabmen, in these parts, 
know veiy little of the regions about Lime- 
house, and, therefore, you had better drift: first 
to Leadenhall-street, and then take another cab 
onward.” 

“ Very well.” 

“ But now', tell me, Doveton, have you got any 
money in your pocket?” 

1 searched one pocket, then another, then 
a third, and at length I was compelled to 
acknowledge, with humiliation, that, but for 
the interposition of my square friend, I 
should have set out on my expedition, money¬ 
less. 

“ How very lucky,” 1 stammered out, “ that 
you should have put me in mind of it. My purse 
is up-stairs, in my bed room; I remember taking 
it out of my pocket. Upon my* word, I have had 
a narrow escape. I am always forgetting these 
things.” 

“ And yet. you aspire to be a man of the world. 
Depend upon it, Doveton, that his purse is the 
lust thing which a man of the world ever for¬ 
gets.” 

“ I will go up for it., directly ; but, in the mean 
time, I have forgotten tc* ask what you are doing 
now, in this house ?” 

‘‘ Oh! merely taking a late dinner, before starting 
by the Mail. I am going down to * * *, the 
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seat of our scliool-boy days, on 4 a visit to old Doctor 
Goodenough.” 

“ Ah ! I shall go there some day, for I wish to 
see Arundel, the painter. How ill we used to 
treat that man. We mistook his genius for mad¬ 
ness, and all his fine things for nonsense. We 
looked upon him merely as a drawing-master, 
and did not regard him as a great painter, in the 
least.” 

“ And you think that he is one ?” 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

“ Perhaps he may be; but I am no judge of 
the fine arts; I never smeared a sheet of paper in 
my life.” 

“ Smith, you are a perfect Goth ; but i have no 
time to argue these things with you ; I must be 
off.—Good bye, Smith ; 1 hope that we shall soon 
meet again.” 

“ So do I—but, it appears, Doveton, that your 
memory is very little tenacious ; for, in spite of ifiy 
recent warnings', you are, even now, setting forth 
without your purse.” 

“ So I am.—Was there ever such a thoughtless 
being? Upon my word, Smith, we never meet 
together, without your saving me from the com¬ 
mission of some preposterous folly or other. But, 
I will run up for my purse, directly, and then take 
a cab to the city.” 
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This I did. It tvas a miserable evening, in 
the latter end of December, when I set out in 
search of Larry Moore. It was not cold; *buf a 
small drizzly rain was descending, and the wind 
was exceeding high. Neither moon nor stars 
were visible,; but in London, the universal gas 
is always rettdy to officiate vicariously for 
the heavenly constellations; and a ‘dark night’ 
is a thing never spoken of by the denizens 
of a lamp-illumined metropolis. Yet there 
was something cheerless in the aspect of the 
city; for few were abroad on that night., but 
such as were compelled to leave their homes, 
and every thing was wet, and dirty, and mi¬ 
serable ; it was, indeed, a most hope-subduing 
night. 

My feelings are ever wont to harmonize strange¬ 
ly with external nature. When the sun shines 
brightly, 1 am full of Hope; when the sky is cloud¬ 
ed* over, 1 despond. My mind is a species of 
barometer, and is elevajed or depressed by at¬ 
mospherical agency. A darly dreary day, when 
the rain .falls unceasingly, and there is a sen¬ 
sible weight in the superincumbent air, makes 
me a coward. As 1 rode towards Limehouse, 
I felt that 1 had neitlfer hope nor courage; 1 
was in a fearful state of nervous excitement. 1 
saw nothing but danger and difficulty before 
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me. I magnified trifles infcd vast impediments, 
and almost wished that I had never started on 
the venture. 

I threw myself back in the cab, and drawing 
the curtain before me, I dosed my eyes and 
endeavoured to bring my mind into *a state of 
more favourable serenity; but th6 more I strug¬ 
gled against the natural tide of my emotions, the 
more violent did those emotions become. I set 
before me, in glowing colours, the delights of a 
complete success; but when I thought of Michael 
and Ella, so many distracting considerations rose 
up, and agitated my mind, that I saw nothing but 
a web of tangled intricacies — difficulty within 
difficulty, and fear within fear—a tortuous laby¬ 
rinth of adventure for me to thread. Mrs. Moore, 
Lady Euston, Mr. Anstruther, Lawrence Moure, 
and the mysterious Paul Phillips, as yet merely a 
name in my book of knowledge, presented them¬ 
selves to my imagination, in strange and ever- 
varying attitudes, shifting now here, now there, 
and forming themselves into closely-woven groups, 
each one wholly different from the last. ,A painful 
state of incertitude disquieted me; the little light, 
which shone through a crevice, only rendered the 
surrounding darkness lfiore palpable. “ Oh ! 
would,” I exclaimed, “that I knew nothing; 
or, knowing a little, that I might be suffered to 
■know all.” 
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Unable to cal* tile troubled waters of my mind 
by any inward process, I endeavoured to fix my 
thoughts upon outward things, and to substitute 
observation for reflection. So I drew back the 
curtains of the cabriolet, and began earnestly to 
converse with the driver. I asked him a multi¬ 
tude of strange “questions; laughed at his answers; 
listened to his anecdotes, of which he had many, 
all of course relating to his profession; until, as 1 
thought, 1 had thoroughly extracted the aroma of 
the man’s character. At length, as we neared the 
end of our journey, a sudden thought entered my 
brain, and I said to my charioteer, “ Old boy, do 
you know any one named Paul Phillips?” 

“ No,” replied the man; “ I can’t say that I 
does; and yet there is something in the name 
which sounds familiar-like, somehow. Let me 

think a little.-No, sir,—-it’s no go; and yet I’m 

sure—but my memory is failing.” 

“ I'll tell you what, then; if you should happen 
to remember, I will”—but I checked myself sud¬ 
denly ; lor having so lately seen Smith, I was more 

alive to tjie absurdity of my conduct. “ But never 

* • * 

mind ; there may be five thousand Paul Phillipses 

• • 

in the country,” 1 added. 

As Smith had directed me, I quitted my cab in 
Leadenha 11-street, and almost instantly ensconced 
myself in another. “ To Limehouse;” and having 
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given this order, I again relaps'd into my old state 
of nervousness. 

I thought that 1 was going into an unknown 
region, amongst a set of strange savages; and 1 
fully expected to meet with insult, if not with 
actual violence, in these demi-civilized districts. 
There was something very horrible in the idea of 
a small public-house, in the neighbourhood of 
Narrow’-street, Jumehouse; and my imagination, 
which was always abundantly fertile, conjured up 
strange visions of trapdoors, and butchers’ knives, 
and gangs of relentless robbers. I thought that 1 
was about, certainly, to be victimized, and that J 
should never retuiti to Meadow-bank agaiii. “ In 
these haunts of depravity,” I asked myself, “ who 
is safe ?” And it was good for me that I thus 
acted the self-questioner; for I answered, “If I 
am not sale, then fella Moore is in deadly peril;” 
and thinking of this, all selfish fear forsook me 
suddenly, and a chivalrous desire took possession 
of my soul in its stead. 1 almost longed that I 
might be called upon to display my courage; and 
l fancied myself a knight-errant, about to rescue 
an afflicted damsci. I clenched my hand, and 1 
sighed to tlnnk that I was swordless; and I turned 
to my grim-visaged charioteer, exclaiming eagerly, 
“ Drive faster.” 

“ Did you say Narrow-street, sir?” 
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“Yes. Do you know the Boatswain a Whistle, 
in Water-lane, near Narrow-street?” 

“ No, sir; I can’t say that I do; but wg’H* ma¬ 
nage to find out. It be plaguey bad driving in 
these parts; the streets are no wider than the 
pavements in other places; and as for the lamps, 
sir, they’re as fur apart as turnpike-gates on a 
high road.”’ 

“Never mind, but drive on; I’ll give you a 
double fare for your trouble; ofily drive quick, 
for I’m in a hurry to be at the end of my 
journey.” 

“ Yes, your honour; and many thanks for the 
double fare. But here we be at the corner of 
Narrow-street.” 

“ Weli, drive on.” 

“ I can’t, .sir; there’s something coming down ?” 

“ And no room to pass ?” 

“None at all, sir; it’s good luck that I seed 
it in time, or we should have been into a ter- 
'rible jam.” 

“Then I will get out; here is your money; 
L doubt noj but that I shall discover the way. 
And now,” I soliloquized, now' for action,” as 
1 ran up the d*imly-liglited street, which so sig¬ 
nificantly they have nominated Narrow. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE MISCHANCES OF QUIXOTISM. 


Lo ! I must tell a tale of chivalry. 

For large white plumes are dancing in mine eye. 

Not like the formal crest of latter days— 

* r » * * 

I hotly hum to he a Caladore, 

A very Red Cross Knight—a stout Leander.’' 

KliAl s. 


Having leaped from the cabriolet, 1 ran along the 
street, seriously bent upon an adventure. My 
nerves at this moment were unwontedJy well 
strung; I felt that I had strength and courage 
enough to face a whole legion of fiends, much 
more a regiment of men, I thought that I was 
a chivalrous knight-errant setting forth lance in 
rest to rescue a captive damsel from the bondage 
of some cruel giant. If I had been backed by 
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an army of mailed followers I could not have been 
more valorous than I was, when I ran along 
Narrow-street, alone, and in a strange place, juid 
utterly un-armed. I had not even so much as a 
walking-stick in my hand ; but I clenched my 
fist, thought of Ella Moore, and fancied myself a 
stout hearted haro. 

The flight was gusty; it rained at intervals, 
and the street was exceedingly dark. The lamps 
intended to throw a light upon the obscurity of 
this narrow thoroughfare, had for 4 'the most part 
been just demolished by a squadron of drunken 
sailors, so that there was many a pitch-black 
hiatus between the few still existing luminaries, 
which emitted the smallest possible quantum of 
light for the benefit of luckless way-farers. But 
on 1 went heedless of the darkness, and it was 
fortunate for me that there "were no vehicles 
passing adown the street, or I should infallibly 
have run against them, and very probably been 
altogether demolished. 

But instead of this, as I ran up the street 1 
came violently in contact vvith a moving mass 
of humanity, and I heard a fiabel of tongues 
addressing me Neither in the choicest phraseology, 
nor in the most blaudjloquent intonations. I 
am not sure that it would answer any very impor¬ 
tant purpose to write down the dicta of these 
creatures, by courtesy human; let it suffice that « 
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they cursed me heartily for running against them, 
and wanted to know what I meant by such be¬ 
haviour. 

These fellows, as it appeared to me, though 
1 could very imperfectly perceive them, were a 
mixture of marine and fresh-water sailors all 
comfortably intoxicated. I do not precisely know 
how many there were, but I should imagine about 
half-a-dozen. They hemmed me in on every side, 
and pushed me about from one to the other. 
“ None o’ my ghild,” cried one of them, the most 
drunk of the party, as he took me by the nape of 
the neck and thrust me forward into the arms of 
his opposite companion, who repeating the same 
mystic words, sent me back again to him, who 
first propelled me. 

This was intolerable. Was I, Gerard Doveton, 
a gentleman, an author, and a knight-errant, to be 
jostled and pushed here and there by a number of 
drunken sailors ? Could I submit to such usage, 
alone and unarmed though I were ? I longed lor a 
sword that I might hew my way thiough the 
obstructing crowd of my enemies, and exclaim 
with the redoubtable soidier-poet. Sydney : “ Aut 

viam inveniam aut faciam.” 

1 grew wondrous wroth in this extremity; my 
dignity had been grievously insulted, and J had 
wound myself up for an adventure; I thought that 
- now a very favorable opening presented itself, 
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and so I determined to put my heroic qualities to 
the proof without further delay. 

“ You cowardly poltroons,” I cried aloud in a 
voice of thunder, “ you dastards, you cravens, I 
defy you !” and at the same time clenching my 
retributory # fist, I struck the nearest of my oppo¬ 
nents with all.the vigour 1 possessed, on the 
face. 

These warlike proceedings on my part had the 
(fleet of generating in the breasts of my enemies a 
servile spirit of imitation, and it was not very long 
before I was doomed to experience an anguish 
similar to that which 1 had inflicted. There is 
scarcely anything in the world which elicits such 
a prompt re-payment as a blow. This I found to 
my cost when 1 struck the sailor, for F was almost 
instantly knocked down. 

1 was not very much hurt f but there was a 
vast deal of mud in the street, and the sailors 
rolled me, with chuckling malignity, into the 
slush, and there they left me to cool myself: 
for my blood was at fever-heat just then. 

My enemies, having fully punished me for my 
aggressions, bustled onward, a*id as I was rising 
from the kennel, I* heard one of the party say to 
another something about “ Poll Phillips.” 

In a moment 1 forgot my discomfiture, wrath, 
vengeance, indignation, all passed away. I stood 
erect again, and heedless of the punishment that 
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I had received, and the dirt which enveloped me, 
1 cried out. “ Stop, stop, my good friends, I 
entree! you—I implore you to stop.” 

But they heeded not my supplications: on the 
contrary, they rather quickened their pace, and 
seeing this, I determined to follow them, for I had 
caught the words, “ Poll Phillips,” or “ Paul 
Phillips,” 1 knew not which, and I was resolved 
at all risks to ascertain whether the individual 
alluded to by Mrs. Moore upon her death-bed, 
was amongst the drunken party or known to any 
one of them. 

So I ran after them still crying out, “ Stop, my 
good friends, I have something particular to ask 
you ” 

“ Oh, yes !—I suppose so; but we am’t so very 
fresh,” said one of my enemies, as he turned round 
and beheld me a few paces in his rear. 

“ Are either of you Paul Phillips?” I asked 
m a conciliatory voice, panting between every 
word. 

“ All of us, and none of us,—but ask the gutter,” 
said he, whom I hail stricken in the face, and as 
he spoke he tripped up’ my legs, and again I lay 
sprawling in the mud. 

Then they all ran away laughing, and when I 
regained my legs, they had turned the corner of 
the street, and were out of sight. I was horribly 
crest-fallen. I stood still for several minutes not 
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knowing what to do. I was bruised both in body 
and in mind. I was all over dirt, and my face 
was besmeared with blood ; but as the street^was 
almost utterly dark, I consoled myself with the 
reflexion that there was no witness of my humi¬ 
liation ; but then how was I to proceed ? My 
ardour was somewhat moderated, and I no longer 
imagined myself a hero, but a very ridiculous 
Quixote, a “knight of the rueful countenance,” 
indeed, and I began heartily to despise myself. 

But what was I to do ? I was almost on the 
point, of beating a retreat, and returning to my 
quarters westward, without accomplishing my 
purpose. J3ut pride stept in and forbade the 
retreat; then vanity suggested that i should 
present a deplorable aspect to my dearly beloved 
little Ella ; and then—but it must be acknow¬ 
ledged that I was in a very unpleasant predica¬ 
ment ; I did not know the precise situation of the 
“ Boatswain's Whistle,” and I saw no body in the 
streets, whom I could ask, and I did not like to 
go into a Jhouse to enquire, because I was all 
begrimed with dirt, and my face was besmeared 
with blood,land more than gll thkigs in the world 
hated I always Jo lie laughed at, “ Oh! Gerard 
.Doveton, Gerard Doveton! ”—I soliloquized: “ why 
waited you not patiently till the morning 1 ” 

“ But the river must be somewhere in this neigh¬ 
bourhood,” I continued, “ I will go thither and 
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wash my face,” so I retraced my steps, and. soon 
found that I was on the very margin of the 
Thames. I climbed over some railings, and stood 
upon a sort of wharf, where faying myself down at 
full length, with my head hanging over the edge 
of it, I managed to wash my face. 

I found the cold water rather grateful to my 
burning temples ; so not content with cleansing 
the mud from my face, I continued for some 
minutes to bathe my throbbing brow with the 
cool element, until I resolved upon a complete 
immersion of my head, and leaning over, that 1 
might accomplish this feat, I lost my balance, 
o’er-topped the edge of the wharf' and fell head¬ 
long into the water. 

I know not by what process I contrived to save 
myself from drowning, as I never was able to swim 
a stroke. But so it was, that after a little flounder¬ 
ing I found myself again standing upon the wharf, 
dripping with wet and miserably cold. I shook 
myself, as a dog does after bathing, tried to w ring 
some of the water from my hair, and then putting 
on my hat, I walked with brisk steps in the 
direction of the vtreet’I had just quitted. 

“ Well, after all,” I soliloquized, “ it is as well 
to be wet as to be dirty, but what shall I do ! 
shall I turn homewards, or shall I persevere in my 
undertaking ? ” 
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I thought of I;I la, and I made answer, “ 1 
will—yes i will —persevere.” 

So I walked onward till I came to a Infuse 
whence I heard many voices proceeding. I looked 
up ; it was evidently a tavern ,• but it was not the 
“ Boatswain’s Whistle.” 

But 1 resolved, that I would enter and inquire 
my way to the establishment I was so anxious to 
reach. So 1 pushed open the door, and presently 
1 found myself in a room, where it was entirely 
impossible to see more than a yard before nie, so 
dense was the tobacco-smoke, which filled the 
apartment. 

There mm a great noise, and as it appeared 
)u me, more talkers and singers than listeners. 
Oaths were abundant, blasphemy and obscenity 
ai a premium; I felt an inclination to retreat 
almost as soon as I had entered lift' room. 

But I summoned courage to call for the land¬ 
lord ; and he came, half drunk. “ Will you have 
the goodness,” said 1 “ to acquaint me with the 
best w ay to die Boatswain’s' Whistle ? ” 

The man laughed, and his face assumed an 
impudently knowing look as $te angered. “ The 
way to the Whistle —Hind you ask me the way 
to the Whistle —-Ha-ha! to ask the keeper of 
the Anchor, the way to the Whistle, that’s 
good.” 

VOL. III. D 
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And suddenly it occurred to me that I was 
asking the way to one tavern from the proprietor 
ol another and a rival establishment. So I said, 
“ My good, Sir, I am not going to patronize the 
Whistle, far from it, I prefer the A nchor, so order 
me some brandy and water; but the truth is, 
that I wish to see a person who is living at tile 
Boatsivain’s Whistle, and I don’t know the way to 
the house.” 

“ No, Sir, no gentleman does,” replied mine 
host of the Anchor in a more obsequious voice 
than heretofore. “ ’Tis not a fit place for a gent le¬ 
man — low, Sir, very low indeed.” 

“ But let me have my brandy and water, and 
then tell me the way to the Whistle , for low or 
high, Sir, I must go there to-night.” 

“ Sorry for that, Sir, on your account, as they 
arri’t respectable people there, Sir, at all;” but 
having brought me the brandy and water, which 
1 paid for immediately, the publican proceeded to 
acquaint me with tire way to poor Larry’s 
abode. 

1 drank off the'brandy und water, for I thought 
that after my immersion it might have a beneficial 
effect; and then set out with all possible, speed 
for the locality of the Boatswain’s Whistle. 

I was not long before 1 had reached the tavern 
thus designated, and my heart beat quick as I 
crossed the threshold of the house, which was 
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very much of o description similar to that 
which 1 had just quitted, only, as I thought, 
somewhat more respectable; I called the landlord, 
and f asked in hurried accents : “ Is there a young 
man named Moore lodging in your house?” 

The landlord shook his head, “ Know no body 
"ft he name, Sir, at all.” 

“ But is not this the Boatswain’s Whistle ? ” 

“ Yes; sure enough — but they calls if the 
Whistle for short.” 

I was in perplexity—“ But tell me,” I said, 
is there not a young man here who has been very 
.ill indeed of late ? ” 

“ Yes ; ptior fellow—I thought *he would ha’ 
kicked in the house.” 

“ Is he here now ! ” 

“ Yes; hut he’s getting a little better. The 
takers won’t have him this time, 1 Think.” 

“ And tell me, my friend—have two young 
people, a brother and sister, come to see the 
invalid ! ” 

“ Yes, Sir—and they be here now.” 

“ Tlieu the sick man’s name must be Moore.” 

“ No, Sir, I’m quite sure it isn’t.*’ 

“ What is it then ? ” 

“ Lawrence.” 

“Ah! Lawrence — I know it—’tis Lawrence 
Moore; can I see him?” 

“ Yes, jSir, if you please : I will show you the 
i) 2 
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wa v to his room. ’Tis not one of the best in tiie 
house, but we are going to move him to-morrow— 
now* Sir,—take care, there are two steps down¬ 
wards—and now you go up—can you see l ” 

“Not very well—but I can grope my way — 
and how many more flights of stairs ? t ” 

“ Only one, Sir, and then you are at the top of 
the house—these stairs are none of the widest— 
gently, Sir, gently, let me go first—That’s it—now 
tins is the door.” 

I tapped, and a well-known voice sweetly uttered 
the words, “ Come in.” 

It was Ella’s voice :—how my heart heat, and 
how my hand trembled as I laid it upftn the door- 
la toll. 

1 entered, and there—but I must pause a little 
ere I tell the reader what I beheld. 
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CHAPTER V. 

rilE K AIN BOW HUES OF LOVERS PAINTED WINDOW. 


In many wavs does the full heart reveal 
The presence of the love it would conceal. 

* * *• # * 

All thoughts, all passions, all delights. 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 

All are but ministers of love, 

And feod his sacred flame. ^ 

C'OLERIDGr. 


The apartment which I now entered was small 
and exceedingly low — so low that in some places 
t was oblige^ to incline my head as I walked. It 
was a garret-room, and the ceiling thereof was 
angular and sloping, or to express it in one word, 
pyramidal. At the further extremity of the 
chamber there w'as a narrow hearth, and a small 
aperture by way of chimney; upon the hearth, 
for there was no appearance of any thing re- 
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sembling a grate, smoked and crackled a lew 
faggots, but very slender was the dame, and very 
little the warmth that they emitted. The smoke, on 
the other hand, was abundant, but unwilling to 
escape up the chimney it had dispersed itself 
voluminously about the room, and every now and 
then a gust of wind sent a cloud of it to thicken 
the obscurity. 

A little way from the hearth upon a deal box, 
was a solitary farthing-rushlight stuck in a black 
wine-bottle, serving to illuminate the chamber, 
after a fashion which is generally called “darkness 
visible;” and in the further corner of the room 
was a bed or rather a wretched pallet, curtainless, 
sheetless, pillowless; and there lay poor Larry 
Moore ! 

But who were with him? Who tended the suf- 

t 

fering youth ? Michael and Ella? Nay ; 1 beheld 
in the room two maidens ; and who were they ? 

The one was Ella; she sate at the foot of the 
pallet with a book, which she had been reading, 
in her hand. It was a borrowed one, and I almost 
tear that it had not been very much rand. 

It was a Bible — Ella Moore had just been 
reading the story of the Prodigal. 

The other little maiden was younger than Ella, 
but scarcely less beautiful and graceful. She 
sate upon the floor by the head of the pallet, and 
whilst with one arm she supported the head of 
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the sufferer, with the other she held a little basin, 
from which he w'as eating some gruel, when 1 
entered. 

She was dressed in a strange fantastic manner— 
in a scarlet frock trimmed with black, and sur¬ 
mounted by a black velvet boddice. The frock, 
or rather tunic, "was very short, and descended 
not much lower than her knees; but she wore a 
pair of white spangled trowsers, with a fringe of 
tarnished gold bullion, which reached about half 
way down her legs, and displayed to full advan¬ 
tage a beautifully rounded ankle, encased in a 
stocking of scarlet silk with large black clocks, 
corrcspomfing with her gown, ©n her feet she 
wore tiny little black velvet slippers; and alto¬ 
gether her appearance was picturesque in the ex¬ 
treme, resembling that of a Spanish Gilauella. 

1 need scarcely tell the reader that this little, 
damsel was no other than the Sylphide of Mr. 
Centaur's troop — the Mademoiselle Beau-pied of 
the. fair. 

“ Ella — Lawrence ! — and I have found you 
at last! dejir Ella, speak to me,” i exclaimed as 
I walked tremblingly towards fne pallet of the 
invalid. , 

“Wtb is that?” asked the sufferer in a feeble 
voice, which was echoed by little Beau-pied. 
But Ella had no need to ask such a question—the 
tones which she heard were familiar to her— she 
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knew them — instantly she knew them, and she 
uttered a faint shriek. 

‘“Gerard J” and the Bible fell from her hand. 
She turned her face towards the door and beheld 
me. “Gerard!” and she endeavoured to rise, 
but her limbs trembled ; she was without strength, 
and she sunk again upon the flodr. 

In a moment I was seated by her side, “ Ella, 
dear Ella!” and I took one of her little hands 
into mine. “Ella, are you well — very well! 
Now tell me all about yourself and about Law¬ 
rence, and about Michael. But where is Michael, 

1 see him not — Ella, where is your brother 1” 

“ lie has gone out to buy something for Larry, 
he will very speedily return.” 

Then 1 turned my face towards the suffering 
youth, who scarcely seemed to recognize me 
through the smoke. “ Lawrence, are you better f 
How feel you ? To-morrow you shall be more 
comfortable,” and then nearing the head of the 
bed, I took one of his Jean hands into mine; and 
said, “ Lawrence, do you know me !” 

He started an,d looked earnestly into my face. 
“ Know you ? Oh ! yes, Mr. Doveton, it is not so 
long since we met — 1 know you, but do you 
know me ? Is there any likeness betvf^en the 
creature that I was last October, and the pale, 
haggard wretch you see me now?” 

Indeed there was very little likeness. Poor 
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Lawrence! his once noble frame now bore tin 
semblance almost of a skeleton. His cheeks were 
sunken and colourless; his eyes dull and inflamed j 
his hair, once so thick and clustering, had almost 
entirely fallen off. There was scarcely a trace of 
beauty in hi * face. Oh i indeed, it was a piteous 
sight to behold such an abject ruin of a structure 
once so beautiful. 

He drew up his shirt-sleeves, and holding out 
his arm, he said to me, “ Look there; you might 
span it at the thickest part.’" 

1 thought that he said this reproachfully. Per¬ 
haps he was thinking at the time, that but for my 
• • 

appearance at Croydon Fair, he would still have 
been in health and affluence, — some thoughts of a 
similar nature flitted through my brain at that 
moment. 

“Oh! but you will soon be stronger,” I said: 

“ to-morrow we will move you into better lodgings; 
you shall have a medical man to attend you daily, 
you have no less than four .nurses, Lawrence, and 
we will take such care of you — won’t we, Ella ? 
And you shall have all manner of strengthening 
things until you are quite well again, and a very 
giant refreshed.” 

“ You .ye very kind, Mr. Doveton, very kind, 
indeed, and I know that I am getting better. 
But yl have been very foolish and very wicked, 
and very ungrateful to my poor mother. I do 
d 5 
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not deserve that she should ever love me again — 
and.yot she will, 1 know that she will, Mr. Dove- 
Jton. 1 have caused her a world of agony I am 
sure, hut she 'will receive the Prodigal back again 
open-armed, and run out to meet him 1 am sure.” 

1 was silent. The memory of Mrs. Moore’s 
death-bed came upon me with a sickening influ¬ 
ence. 1 could not speak — I sate statue-like hv 
the bed-side, and I almost tried to persuade my¬ 
self that what 1 had witnessed at Grass-hill was 
nothing more than a dream. Could it really be 
possible that Mrs. Moore was dead / — Dead l 
and her poor children in utter ignorance of this 
terrible event. 

And upon me had devolved the duty — oh ! 
Imw painful!—of dispersing their ignorance. What 
was to he done? The truth must he told — but 
haw ? T was in a fearful state of distraction, and i 
uttered a deep-drawn sigh. 

“ All ! you may well sigh,” said Lawrence, 
thinking over all that I have done. But you 
bring tidings, I 'suppose, of my mother. Have 
vou come from 1 Gras r -hill direct ?” 

A simple affirmative was all that I could articu¬ 
late. 

“ And how is my poor mother ?” 

To this I could make no answer. 1 trembled 
all over with nervous excitement. My head 
drooped, and I was silent. 
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“ What ails fou,” asked Ella, “ are you ill ? 
You shiver as though you were in an ague-fit” 

“Justus I do every day of my life,” added Law¬ 
rence, “ but God preserve you, Mr. Doveton, 
from such wretchedness.” 

And here little Beau-pied, who sate beside me, 
lifted up her eyes from the ground, on which they 
had been fixed ever since my entrance, and said, 
“I think that you are w'et — you seem quite 
dripping with wet.” 

“ And so I am,” I said, rejoicing in the oppor¬ 
tunity thus offered to me of changing the subject 
of our discourse, “and so I am-—miserably wet 

— the fact is—but don’t be frightened, Ella, I 
have had an immersion in the river—a cold bath,” 
and f endeavoured to laugh. “ 1 had a fall, or 
rather I was hustled into the gutter by a number 
of drunken men, and, trying to wash my face in 
the river, some, how or other 1 over-reached my¬ 
self; but 1 am not much the worse for the accident 

— so don’,t be uneasy, Iilkt.” 

“ Oh ! but 1 am — you willa'atch a dangerous 
cold if yofl sit in these damp clothes. Oh! do go 
home and change them, 1 beseech you.” 

“ Oh ! no, Ella, my home is at the other end 
of the — at least six miles off from this, 

and it will take me a long time to go there and 
Ividk, Ella.” 

“ But you need not come back to-night. Much 
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better would it be foi you to rest*— Michael will 
he hyme presently, and there are enough of us to 
wait on Larry.” 

“ Oh ! but I have so many questions to ask 
you—1 cannot go home to-night. I doubt not 
but that Michael can lend me some clothes — be¬ 
sides there is no danger.” 

“There is—-oh! indeed there is —but hark' 
those are Michael’s footsteps; how very glad he 
will be to see von. Oh ! Gerard, vou have ever 
been to us a very present help in trouble.” 

And here Michael entered the room. bpou 
first beholding me he started back, as he thought 
that there was some intruder m the chamber, 
whom it would be part of his duty to dispel. Hut 
presently he recognized the outline of my face, 
and lus surprise <*vas speedily mmuled with jo\. 
“What, Gerard! our best of friends—how strange 
— it cannot be, yet it is — oh! dear Gerard, 
whence have you come ?” 

“ From Grass-hill.” 1 

“ I thought thatcyou were at Charlton Abbey. 
(>h ! how secure ilo I feel that we are now—” 

“ I have been at Charlton Abbey as you know ; 
but I reached the neighbourhood of Grass-hill on 
a visit to Sir Reginald, just in time to hear of 
your departure.” 

“And you started off’ to aid us,” cried Eft? • 
“ <>h ! good, kind !” but she checked herself sud- 
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iciily, and turning round to Michael, siie added. 

Hut all this time, brother, he is sitting in wet 
lollies — cun you not. take him to your room and 
end him some of your own '!” 

“ Oh ! that I can—such as they are,” returned 
Michael, eagerly^ “anything is better than catch¬ 
ing cold. I will go below for a candle,” and 
Michael quitted the room. 

All this time little Beau-pied had been making 
ready and administering the medicine, which 
Michael had brought, to the poor invalid. The 
child seemed timid and constrained; she did not 
know how* to interpret my sudden appearance 
amongst them. But a day or two before she had 
been all in all to the suffering youth, and now she 
was only one of a number — amongst strangers 
who, kind as they were, seemed U> regard her with 
an eye of suspicion—she was uneasy, and though 
she slackened not in her attentions, and would 
resign her office to no one, she set about her ac¬ 
customed (Julies with an cfhbarnisscd air, scarcely 
uttering a single word, or venturing to uplift her 
eyes. She* felt that she vw aitfalicn — an inter¬ 
loper in this family party, and she seemed to know 
I hat she occupied amongst them a very doubtful 
pusitioiy' She loved Lawrence Moore with all the 
(iirvoj/ of her childish heart; and she would suf- 
f'" 'no one to interfere with that which she deemed, 
her right. She had watched beside his bed from 
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the first hour of his sickness, and wore others, 
who arrived but yesterday, to deprive her of the 
prerogative, in which she gloried, and to render 
her subordinate to them? “No, no,” she whis¬ 
pered to Lawrence, when Ella and Michael were 
conversing together at the opposite extremity of 
the room,” let the whole world flock to your bed¬ 
side, I must still be your head-nurse. 1 was the 
first with you, and 1 will he the last to leave you : 
none shall turn me out of my place.” 

And as though she were fearful of her throne 
being usurped, she had not since the arrival of 
Michael and Ella, once quitted her old position 
by the head of the invalid’s pallet. There she 
sate watching his every motion, and every now 
and then looking furtively at her rivals, as though 
she. were in constant apprehension of some hostile 
movement upon their part. Although Lawrence 
had written for them, as she thought, she wished 
that they had never come. She did not know of 
what use they were in the sick-chamber, whilst 
she was present and capable of doing all things 
for the sufferer.* Sh^ was jealous of their kind¬ 
ness; she wished that all the. kindness and affec¬ 
tion lavished upon Lawrence should emanate from 
her heart; and that all the little soothing acts, 
which mitigated the evils of sickness, should be 
the work of her hands. Poor little creature ! '-ibis 
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was weakness upoh her part, but it proceeded from 
the strength of her love. 

Michael returned with another rush-light* and 
leading me into a room precisely similar to that 
which wc had just quitted, he assisted me to 
change my •garments, which were indeed saturated 
with the wet. As we were doing this, we asked 
one another a multitude of questions; hut very 
little transpired of which the reader is not already 
acquainted. 

Immediately upon the receipt of Larry’s letter, 
Mrs. Moore had signified her intention of starting 
herself for London, and it was with the utmost 
difliculty that Michael and Ella, persuaded their 
mother to abandon such an undertaking. “ Oh ' 
no, let us go together,” said both the children in 
concord—-“I will go,” cried Ella, as a nurse; — 

“ And 1 as her protector,” added Michael. 

“ Hut you have never yet been to London," 
said the widow Moore, “ and ignorant of its ways, 
you will lose yourselves ip its crowded thorough¬ 
fares.” ' 

"Oh ! jio—no — we shall not lose ourselves,” 
replied Michael, “ for Lawrence has told us tin: 
name of his street, and surely we shall easily fi^l 
it.” 

“1^6 1 very easily, Michael; but simple and in¬ 
experienced as you are, you are still not destitute 
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of wisdom ; but you must have money, for without 
that you will be able to accomplish nothing. It 
is foftunate that we have never been so wealthy 
as we are now; the money, which we received in 
that strange manner may be now applied to the 
best of purposes. Now, indeed, my children, 
does my mind misgive me, that iJarry was not the 
donor of that money, or, if he was, he lias beg¬ 
gared himself in order to enrich his mother.” 

“Oh! mother,” cried Ella Moore, “be sure that 
it was Mr. Doveton, who sent us that rich gift.” 

And when Michael had reached this portion of 
his narrative, he broke off’ suddenly, and taking 
me by the hand, said, “ Confess, Gerard, that 
Ella was right — confess, for there’s no use deny¬ 
ing it — we are so certain — Ella and I — that we 
have added the gift already to the long list of 
favours you have conferred on us.” 

1 was silent, and Michael continued, “ All ! 
Gerard, this silence is ample confession—you need 
not utter the word.” 

Then Michael proceeded thus with his story. 
“We lost no time in preparing for our journey. 
We put up a few clothes in a bag, and set out im¬ 
mediately for Merryvale, where we had not to 
tarry long before one of the coaches arrived on its 
way to London, and there was fortunately acu'mmo- 
dation for us both.” 
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“ You (lid not Suffer Ella to travel outside in 
this bitter weather 1” I exclaimed. 

“She would lain have gone outside,” replied 
Michael, “ indeed, she entreated me to let her, 
because it would be a saving of expense, and 
there would.be more money then left for Larry. 
Jlut 1 would not Suffer her,” 

“ Eight, dear Michael.” 

“ We reached London yesterday morning, and 
with some little difficulty we contrived to discover 
the locality of Larry’s abode. We entered the 
house, Ella and I, fully expecting to find our poor- 
brother in utter solitude; guess, therefore, our 
astonishment at beholding that strange little girl 
sitting by his bed-side, and nursing him with the 
tenderest solicitude.” 

“ And what said Lawrence ?” 

“ When our first salutations were over, and Ella 
and 1 had satisfied ourselves that our poor brother 
was no longer in peril, but that there was every 
prospect of his speedy recpvery, Larry said to us, 

‘ 1 suppose* you are astonished at seeing that J 
have a companion in my misfortunes. I hope 
that you will both of you lie very kind and very 
grateful to my Tittle nurse, for without her assis¬ 
tance I should have by this time been snug in my 

grave.’ A And this is all we know about the little 

/ 

girl, fin- since our arrival she has sate by his bed- » 
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side unceasingly, and we have' never been able to 
question our brother.” 

14 Do you know who she is?” said I. 

“ One of the player children, I suppose, by the 
strange theatrical aspect of her costume. She 
is a beautiful little creature at all events, and I 
could almost fall in love with hef myself.” 

“ I think,” said 1, “ that she is something 
better than she seems — she was not born to ex¬ 
hibit in a circus.” 

Michael's checks blushed deep as crimson.—He 
was thinking of his own lot — and dim reminis¬ 
cences of a by-gone state began again to disturb 
his mind. 

He was silent for a few moments, and then, as 
though he were striving to disperse these distract¬ 
ing suspicions, he paced the room once or twice, 
and then pausing suddenly, he asked me, “ IIow 
was my mother when you left Grass-hill ? You 
saw her of course before you started.” 

This was the question above all others which 
J least desired to have addressed to me, and which 
I was the least prepared to answer. Dreading 
the disclosure that I had to make, I resolved to 
defer it as long as possible, and then to break the 
melancholy news gradually to poor Michael. But 
what was I to answer ? — I was in a cftolorable 
perplexity; 1 stooped down to raise something 
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from the ground,* and pretended not to hear 
Michael. 

This gave me a little time for consideration. 
“ How was my mother, when you left Grass-hill 
yesterday ?” asked Michael a second time. 

“ Wliat vyxs that you ask*ed, Michael 

Michael repeated his question a third time. 

“ I don’t know, Michael,” said I. 

“ But surely you saw her before you left.” 

“ No, I did not.” 

“flow very strange!” cried Michael, fully be¬ 
lieving in h/s innocence that I spoke the truth. 

“ Strange, Michael, what is strange ! I only ar¬ 
rived in the neighbourhood on the evening pro¬ 
ceeding mv departure.” 

“ But without seeing my mother how did you 
learn Larry’s residence — as she alone had the 
power of informing you ?” 

1 never could stand a cross-examination, and 
here I was detected in a palpable lie. 

The eloquent blood ryshed to my face and 
crimsoned’my very forehead. I felt that I must 
say something, so I stammererf out, “ How did I 
.learn it ? — How did 1 learn Laity’s residence ? — 

I — I — 1 learnt it from Larry himself — that is 
to say, 1 read Larry’s letter.” 

“Ih t where did you read it, Gerard, if not in 
my mother's cottage. I fear that something evil 
nas happened.” 
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“Where did I read it—I■ read it—Larry’s 
letter, I mean — Sir Reginald brought it to me at 
the hall.” 

Now, if I had neither blushed nor stammered 
this answer might have done very well — but 
coupled with my crimsoned cheeks aiyl my falter¬ 
ing voice, it was very much like«a lying evasion. 
Few were ever less suspicious than Michael, but 
now mistrust crept into his heart. 

“Oil! Gerard,” he said, in a supplicating voice, 

“ prny forgive me, if my suspicions are at useless 1 
but, indeed, I doubt, very much whether that 
which vow have told me is correct. 1 have ter¬ 
rible apprehensions in my mind that you arc con¬ 
cealing some fearful truth. There is something 
strange in your manner—you blush, and you look 
not at me when you speak, you stammer and 
dear Gerard, if any thing evil has happened, pray 
tell me that 1 may know the worst at once.” 

I hesitated—but after a while 1 summoned 
courage, and said, “ Well, then, your mother is 
poorly.” 

“ Poorly —nay, Gerard, tell me, is she not vcry 
ill ?’* 

“Not very-—that is to say, she is confined to 
her bed, but the doctor — ” 

“ Oh ! Gerard, you are still concealing the 
truth — I am sure you have not told nic, the 
worst.” 
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“ Well, then, sh« is very ill — ” 

“ And what her disease — oh ! Gerard, I will 
return to Grass-hill to-morrow, if you will attend 
to poor Larry in my absence — but what is my 
mother’s disease ?” 

“ Paralysis.” 

“ Is she speecldess, Gerard — ” 

“Ves-” ' 

“ And dying do you think ?” 

1 was silent. Oh ! tell me, Gerard — tell me 
the worst at once — if you love me, tell me, the 
worst —.she is (lying, or perhaps, she is dead. — 
Speak, Gerard. Is she dying, or is she dead ?” 

I thought that my heart would June burst, as / 
uttered the word “ Dead.” 

“ Head! and you saw her die — then I am a 
miserable orphan.” 

We mingled our tears togetl/tr, and then we 
knelt down and prayed. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE MONSTER-BIRTH OF AN IMPULSE. 


O strange and hidden power of sympathy, 

That of like fates, though all unknown to < uch, 

Dost make blind instincts, orphan's heart to orphan’s 
Drawing by dim distpiiet. 

C0LLim»(,f. 


I have started many strange boasts in my time 
But none less like a man than this before me. 

Ibid. 


It was a week after my arrival in the metropolis, 
ami it was the day of Mrs. Moore’s funeral. 
Michael had returned to Grass-lull that lie might 
follow the remains" of his mother to the grave; 
whilst 1 remained in charge of the invalid and his 
two delicate nurses. 

1 had removed my friends into comfortable 
lodgings, situated in a decent part of the town. 
Lawrence was gradually gaining strength, although 
the news of his mother’s death had occasioned a 
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temporary relapse — still he was much stouter 
and stronger, and it was, indeed, pleasant to see 
the altered aspect of his face. Ilis disease l*ad 
been chiefly made up of a scries of low fevers at¬ 
tended with quotidian ague; and having been 
fearfully reduced by these repeated attacks it ne¬ 
cessarily required jnuch time to restore him to his 
pristine condition. Never was a sick man more 
fortunate in his nurses than Lawrence. It would 
be almost wortli one’s while to endure sickness 
voluntarily, if we could he always sure of being 
tended by the delicate hands of such gentle minis¬ 
ters as Ella and Beau-pied. 

I lodged not in the same house \jith my friends; 
because m this instance, I was more than usually 
inclined to humour the conventional prejudices of 
the world. Ella was now a woman, she was 
nearly eighteen, and one of tin* most beautiful 
young creatures that eye ever beheld. I would 
not, therefore, dwell beneath the same roof with 
her, although Lawrence Moore, her natural pro¬ 
tector, was .one of the party; for the tongue of 
scandal is ever busy, and I loved Ella too well to 
subject her by any indiscrctien oi.hunc, even to be 
suspected for a single moment by the most slan¬ 
derous censor in the world. Bo I took a lodging 
m the same street, and the nearness of my domi¬ 
cile enabled me to be constantly in the presence 
of my friends. 
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It was a week after my arrival ia London, and 
Lawrence was sitting in a comfortable arm-chair 
beside a blazing fire. Little Beau-pied sate upon a 
stool at the invalid’s feet, and Ella was preparing 
at a table some article of mourning apparel. 

Ella was very pale, and her eyes were dim with 
weeping. She had grieved much for her poor 
mother ; the loss, indeed, to her was irreparable. 

1 sate beside Ella at the table, and was endea¬ 
vouring to raise her drooping spirits by conversa¬ 
tion of a cheerful, though not of a flippant, nature. 
But Ella refused to be comforted. “ It is the dav 
of my mother’s funeral,” said she. 

Then she wys silent, and continued her work, 
large tear-drops all the while coursing down her 
pale cheeks. But presently she folded up her 
work, and rising from her seat, she placed it in tin- 
drawer of a side-table; then she. said to me, “ It 
is the day of my mother’s funeral, and it ought to 
be passed in prayer.” 

And little Beau-pied, whose lustrous eyes had 
been fixed intently upon Larry’s face,.now turned 
herself round towards Ella, and said, “ 1 don’t 
know how to pray.” 

“ Have you never prayed, my dear !” asked 
Ella. 

“No — never —except once or twice when I 
prayed Mr. Centaur not to beat me, and then I 
went down upon my knees.” 
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“ Have you never-gone down upon your knees 
to God ?” asked Ella, in a voice of kindness. 

“No —never,” replied Beau-pied, thoughtfully. 

“Do you know the meaning of the word God?” 
asked Ella. 

But here Larry interrupted his sister. “ My 
dear Ella, what is the use of asking the child 
these questions ?” 

“ That I might teach her what she does not 
know,” said Ella, “ and surely this will be some 
use.” 

“ Oh ! yes,” cried the little girl, looking up be¬ 
seechingly into Larry’s face, “ pray let her _ teach 
me what I dA not know; I shall be* very glad to 
be taught.” 

And Ella began to teach. How lucid were the 
explanations of the young preceptress — how 
beautifully adapted to the comprehension of the 
simplest, the most uninformed intellect. Little 
Beau-pied listened to all that was said with wrapt 
attention, and apparently with delight. The an¬ 
swers, which die returned to Ella’s questions, mani¬ 
fested considerable natural acuteness, but proved 
at once that she was utterly uneducated. AH 
that was told her seemed new and strange. She 
was astonished, and at times incredulous, as Ella 
described in simple terms the wonderful attributes 
of the Almighty. Her curiosity at the same time 
was awakened, and she asked Ella a multitude of 
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questions. At length she said, “ I think now that 
I know who God is, and how we ought to pray to 
I fen.” 

“ Have you ever learned to read ?” said I. 

“ No — never. 1 have learned to dance, to ride, 
to sing, and to play a little on the tambourine — 
but 1 have never had a hook inunv hand." 

“Shall 1 teach you to read then f” asked Mila. 

“ Oh ! do, do and he? bright eyes became 
brighter with earnestness,—“ do teach me to read, 
and 1 will leave off dancing and riding." 

“Nonsense,” interrupted Larry, pettishly, “your 
dancing and singing will find you in bread, which 
is more than \».uir book-learning ever will.” 

The, little girl cast down her eyes, and the 
brightness other face was over-shadowed. “Don’t 
you like me to read, Lawrence,” she asked, and the 
tones of her voice were very sad. “ If you don’t 
like it, 1 will not learn — I will promise never to 
learn.” 

“ Ponder well what, you answer, Larry,” said I 

Larry pondered, and answered “Learn." 

“ Oh 1 thank 'you, thank you !’’ cried the little 
girl, “ and whtfn shall I begin to learn ?" 

“ To-morrow,” replied Ella. * 

The morrow came, and early in the morning the 
business of instruction was commenced. What a 
beautiful thing it was to see the Mistress and the 
Pupil together—both of them so lovely, yet so 
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different in their liveliness. IIow striking, too, 
was (he contrast between Ella's simple mourning 
garb, and the, fantastical scarlet dress of her coiTJ E= 
panion. These two young maidens, as they sate 
there side by side, would, indeed, have made an 
exquisite picture. 

1 never was mor# deeply in love with Ella, than 
when I beheld her for the first time acting the 
preceptress to poor little Heau-pied. IIow I 
longed to throw my arms around her neck, and to 
claim her as my beautiful bride. 

lint instead of this, starting suddenly from my 
chair, 1 rushed out of the room without uttering 
a word. I r?m down stairs, along*the hall and 
into the street. Then 1 ealled the first cab that. I 
could sec, and leaping into it, I said to the driver, 
“ Narrow Street, Lnnehouse, as quick as ever you 
can go,” 

A sudden thought, had Hashed across my brain. 
It was this— that since the first day of my arrival 
in London I had never on<;e thought of Paul 
Phillips —“ Paul Phillips kvotes all ,”—such were, 

the last words which Mrs. Moore fiad traced with 

• • 

her linger on the coverlid of her hctl ere she died, 
and 1 thought that*from Paul Phillips alone there 
was anv chance of my learning the true history of 
Michael's and Ella’s parentage. 

Now I was positive that l had heard the name 
pronounced by one of the drunken sailors, who 
e 2 
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had treated me so cruelly on my way to the 
Boatswain's Whistle; and it was not unreason- 
*3tte to suppose that either at this house or at the 
Anchor, the sailors had contrived to intoxicate 
themselves. 1 resolved, therefore, that I would in¬ 
quire at both of these taverns after the mysterious 
Paul Phillips, and for this purpose 1 ordered the 
cabman to drive me into the precincts of Lunc- 
liouse. 

As I went along, another very important, proba¬ 
bility was suggested by the nature of my reflec¬ 
tions. Pondering upon the strange history of the 
Moores, it occurred to me that by the sudden 
death of the widow woman, there wu.5 a likelihood 
cf some strange facts being elicited; as amongst 
her papers and properties, there would most pro¬ 
bably be some document or other which might 
throw a partial 1 light upon the obscurity which now 
enveloped the birth of Michael and Ella. “ If it 
should be so, Michael is there,” thought ], “and 
he will suffer nothing to escape him.” 

I arrived palely*ut the Boatswain’s Whistle 
this time without any adventure. Having dis¬ 
missed my cab, I 'entered the house, and sum¬ 
moned the landlord to my presence. lie wel¬ 
comed me with the utmost obsequiousness, and 
conducted me to a private room, which he digni¬ 
fied with the title of a parlour. 

“ I came here to ask you,” said I, “ whether 
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you know, or hav'e ever heard of one Paul 
Phillips.” 

There was a roguish smile upon the man’s faCeT - 
to me altogether unaccountable, as he answered, 
“ Sure enough, sir, I knows the person perfectly 
well.” 

“ I desire very tnuch then,” said I, endeavour¬ 
ing to appear as composed as possible, though in 
reality i was strangely excited,—“ I desire very 
much then to see the individual, to whom I have 
alluded. Do you think that the-person is to be 
found !” 

“Oh ! surely, sir—sure to be found — the house 
ben’t very fiir from this— I will go myself, sir, it 
you like.” 

“ l)o—do, my good friend—I have a particular 
reason lor wishing to see this person alone for a 
few minutes, and 1 will thank you very much if 
you can contrive to accomplish my washes.” 

“Oh! nothing more easy,” replied the landlord, 

“ 1 will go myself; 1 shall wot be longand the 
tavern-keeper quitted the room sjii| smiling, why 
I knew not, most facetiously. 

I walked up and down the "sanded parlour in a 
miserable state of*nervous excitement. I thought 
that I was now upon the point of making a most 
important discovery—that the mystery which had 
perplexed me so much w r as now in a few moments 
to be cleared away. I thought that in a very 
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short time I should become 'the master of that 
knowledge which for years I had been panting to 
■pn — the mists of doubt dispersed by the broad 
sunshine of entire conviction. Tlapidly before the 
mirror of my mind passed in succession the forms 
of Michael, and Ella, and 'Lawrence, and Mrs. 
Moore, and Lady Euston, and Mr. Anstruther. 
Then 1 beheld them all grouped together—the 
one with the other inextricably interwoven. There 
was indeed a most tangled web, but 1 thought 
that it would soon be unravelled, “ Paul Phillips 
knows,” I repeated again and again as 1 walked 

up and down the apartment, “ He knows all.- 1 

am soon to set him —he will tell me, and then i 
shall know all.” 

1 was sure of this. It never occurred to me lot 
a moment that there might be many Paul 
Phillipses in the world, and that it was very 
doubtful, indeed, whether 1 had secured an inter¬ 
view' wdth the right one. Hut mine was a very 
sanguine temperament, and small dilheulties were 
easily overleaf 

I heard footsteps approaching the door, and 1 
stood still. I had braced up my nerves for the 
interview, and I felt that I was now sufficiently 
collected to cross-examine Paul Phillips with all 
the dexterity of a practised counsellor. I had 
determined upon my plan of investigation, and 1 
doubted not but that it would be crowned with 
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success. I thrust my hand into my pocket, am! 
wit!) the utmost satisfaction I felt the weight of 
my purse, and congratulated myself on its being 
well tilled. I knew that I should have to make 
plentiful use of the “ oil of palms,” and I was 
prepared for*a disbursement. How could I better 
expend my money, than upon the restoration of 
Michael and Ella Moore to their true position in 
society ! 

I turned my face towards the door in expecta¬ 
tion of Paul Phillips’s entrance. My heart beat 
somewhat quickly, but 1 felt perfectly composed- 
To be sure, there was no cause for alarm, and yet 
it was a critical moment. The door was opened, 
and the landlord entered, conducting a huge — 
woman ! 

“'fins, sir, is Poll Phillips — your servant, sir,” 
and with an impudent smile upon his face, the 
rascal was about to close the door and to depart ; 
when 1 called him back, exclaiming in a towering 
passion, 

“ I asked you, sir, for Paul Phillips — a man, 
not a woman — what do you nnjan ! I tell you 
what, landlord, I’ve a good mind to chastise you 
for your impudence — to bring that creature,” and 
I moved towards the door, without finishing the 
sentence, as 1 was anxious to beat a retreat. 

“ I beg your honour’s pardon,” said the land¬ 
lord, “ I hope no offence, but 1 thought you said 
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Poll Phillips — I don’t know «tver a Paul — may 
be if you ask the lady, sir, she will tell you 
'Wfiether there be any of her family who carry the 
name of Paul.” 

But 1 was in no wise disposed to ask the lady 
any questions. 1 was disappointed, disgusted and 
ashamed of myself. 1 felt that 1 was in a ridicu¬ 
lous position, and all 1 desired was to escape. 
The woman began to abuse me for having made a 
fool of her and of myself at the same time ; so 1 
gave her a peace-offering in the shape of half-a- 
crown, and paid a similar compliment to the land¬ 
lord, though I well knew that Poll Phillips’ coin 
would find its way into his treasury, ilaving done 
this, I ran out of the house, congratulating myself 
upon my escape, but lamenting the utter failure 
of my schemes. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

DARKNESS VISIBLE. 


Blest spirit of raj parents, 

Ye hover o'er me now ! jo shine upon me ! 

And like a flower that coils forth from strain, 

! fed and Meek tin; li»ht I can notsee. 

Coi.rm do i , 

|Her name —her birth —her home, he. never knew ; 

And she — his love was all she sought ^to know. 

Bvnmfs Milton . 


“ Have you had any letter;! from Michael !” asked 
Ella, two days after Mrs. Moore’s funeral, as I en¬ 
tered their* little sitting-room, and inquired after 
the health of the invalid. 

“ He promised that he would write,” said Law¬ 
rence, “ on the evening of the funeral — but. he 
has not.” 

“ At least not to us,” said Ella, “ but, doubtless, 
you have heard from him, Gerard.” 


e t> 
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“ 1 have.” 

“ And wliat does be say ?” inquired Ella, in an 
earnest tone of voice, 

“That, Sir Reginald Euston has been marvel¬ 
lously kind to him, and that he is living in Sir 
Reginald’s house.’’ 

“ I do not wonder at any thing in the way of 
generosity that Sir Reginald does,” said Law¬ 
rence. “ I shall never forget Ins kindnesses to me 
when 1 was a hoy ; Ik; was more like a brother to 
me than any thing else in the world.” 

And I said within myself, “llmv little think 
you, Larry, that he is your brother-in-law.” 

But Michael’s letter contained much food for 
anxious reflection —- much matter that I was un¬ 
willing, at this season, to comimmieate to his 
brother and sister. He had discovered the history 
of his supposed mother, and of her relationship to 
Lady Euston. In an old oaken box, be bad found 
a bundle of letters addressed to Colonel Kirby — 
they were from his wife, written about a year after 
marriage, when he was absent on foreign service, 
and they contained expressions of intense allec- 
tion, and promises of the most faithful devotion. 
It would seem that Colonel Kirby, after the fall of 
his wife, had sent back these letters, intending them 
as instruments of the keenest reproach, and such 
they must have been, for Mrs. Moore, with all her 
frailties, had not a heart of stone; but why she 
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hud preserved them it was difficult to determine; 
perhaps she had been prevented from destroying 
them bv a species of superstitious awe, perhaps uoin 
certain lingering feelings of affection for her injured 
husband. However, Michael discovered them in 
the old chest, recognized the hand-writing of his 
mother, perused* the letters with intense interest, 
and then carried them to Sir Reginald Euston, who 
cleared up the little doubt remaining in Michael’s 
mind bv a full narrative of the events which 1 had 
detailed to him but a few days before. 

But tins was not all. In the same chest Mi¬ 
chael had discovered a rectangular parcel, which 
wore the likeness of a box, fcflded round with 
white paper, whereon were written these words 
“ For Michael and Ella, to be opened in the. hour 
ornred,” this parcel Michael had opened, and 
he found that the paper contained a jewel-box. 

lie broke open the box, and therein he beheld 
jewels which seemed to his inexperienced eyes to 
be of surpassing value. EThere were neck-laces, 
bracelets, ear-rings, made up of many costly stones, 

and elaborately worked gold. He examined 

*• «... 

them; most of them bore the initials M. C. P. 
in delicately small characters. What could this 
mean / There was likewise a portrait of a young 
man, set in gold, on the other side of which was 
braided, lvmeath a glass, a quantity of brown hair. 
“ I have shown this portrait to Sir Reginald,” 
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added Michael, “ and the characters wherein he 
traced the sentence, were tottering and almost 
aic'g’ible, like the writing of one palsy-stricken, 
and he declares that both the outlines and the 
expression of the face, in an extraordinary degree 
resemble mine. Whose portrait can this possibly 
be? It is evidently the likeness'of a gentleman ; 
not of one who could ever have served in the army, 
as a gunner of artillery. Oh ! my dear friend, 
these things have indeed distracted iny mind 
painfully. I look into the future, and 1 see nothing 
hut doubt, and uncertainty, — shall I ever cease to 
wander on in darkness? —shall I ever know the 
history of my biri.li? I write this with the full con¬ 
viction, that I am not the sou of Sergeant Moore, 
yet. 1 know not why, for it is not impossible,— 
T am in a maze, and I fear that I shall never be 
tricated.” 

Of all these things Larry knew nothing, lie 
was ignorant of the strange suspicions that had 
entered the breasts of Bis brother and sister, — lie 
had never suspected himself of being ’any other 
than he seemed .to he. Nor had I; for 1 was 
certain that he, at least, was the child of Mrs. 
Moore. But this certainty made it the more im¬ 
perative upon me to acquaint him with the history 
of his mother’s life and of his relationship to Lady 
Euston. 

I resolved therefore, that 1 would do this, upon 
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the first, fitting opportunity, when after his resto¬ 
ration to health, I might be enabled to converse 
with him alone. I wished also to speak to Ella in 
private, but I knew not how to accomplish this* 
I was perplexed; for both Lawrence and Ella 
expected mc» to show them Michael’s letter, and 
tins I deemed if Expedient not to do. 

But ere I took my leave of them on that day, 
itoccurred to me that there was nothing in theletter, 
which I had any reason to conceal from Ella, as 
she was acquainted with Michael’s suspicions, and 
had harboured feelings of a similar nature herself. 
So when 1 quitted the room, I whispered her to 
follow me, and in the passage I g;t\c her the letter. 
‘‘ Show it not to Lawrence,” I said. 

On the following morning, I received two let¬ 
ters,— one from my uncle, Pemberton, and the 
other from Edwin Anstrut.lu’ir. The former 1 had 
visited more than once, since my arrival in the 
metropolis, and now he wrote, begging me to 
bring my sick friend, and (his two nurses, to the 
Rectory. This good man had been strangely 
interested by my account of poorjittle .Beau-pied, 
and he longed to have the cKild beneath his roof, 
that he and Emity might instil into her mind the 
chrstian principles, which none had ever attempted 
to plant there, until Ella set about the task. 
“ Bring them to me,” w'rote my good uncle, “and 
we will endeavour to make them happy. I fear 
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that your friend Lawrence, too much resembles his 
mot her,— but still we may save him, Gerard, aud 
bring- the stray sheep again to the shepherd and 
the flock. Bring them to me, my dear boy, 
they all of them require a home, and my house, to 
the fatherless and the motherless, is ntnv, and evei 
shall be thrown open." 

I took this letter with me to the invalid's lodg¬ 
ing, and for the first time 1 found him alone. Lila 
was fitting on some clothes which she had been 
making for poor little Beau-pied. “Well. Larry, 
you are so much better," said I, “that 1 dunk w< 
might more you into the country." 

“What ! to (*irass-hdl 

“ Not quite so far as that, but to my uncle 
Pemberton’s: be has united you all to take up 
your abode m his hoove.’’ 

“What! Beau-pied, Lila, and all 

“Yes." .said 1. “Well, think about ,i, J.arrv, 
but. tell me now, since 1 have found you alone, all 
you know about this liKle Bean-pied.” 

A dark cloud gathered upon Larry's brow, as lm 
answered in a tone of impatience, “-What i> it 
that you desire to know !” 

“Who is she?" 

“ 1 wish that 1 could tell you, — 1 wish that she 
had so much knowledge, herself. ■ She is now to 
me as a little sister, — an adopted sister, — I love 
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her very dearly, nn<l when she is old enough, I will 
make her my wife.” 

“ And until then 

“She shall he to me as a sister. She is now 
but a little child, innocent as she is ignorant. 1 
found her anfoiigst the players, a dependent thing, 
an orphan with none to protect her. I pitied her, 
and more Ilian once 1 saved her from the whip of 
the manager.— the manager was stromr and 

I 7 > 

n url. 

“ 1 know his strength and Ins cruelty too well.” 

“ You, Mr Doveton !” 

“Yes. 1 liave felt it — I have made woeful ex- 
perienee both of his erueltv and his strength. 
Now tell me, Larry. w lien you left Grass-hiU, where 
did von iu> to pun the players ?” 

“To Waterloo.” This wA a town about ten 
miles distant from Merry-vam, upon the high-road 
to the metropolis. 

“That, account.- for mv not having found you — 
but we will talk of these masters anon. You say 
that little Beau-pied is an orphan !” 

“To all intents and purposes,”• replied Larry. 
“ Her reputed mother, who brought her, when she 
was quite a. little child, into the company to play 
the part of < lupid or Tom Thumb, died about three 
years ago,—and left her in the charge of Mr. Cen¬ 
taur. The manager found her services indispensa- 
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ble to the troop, and in consideration of these 
services, he supported her. I doubt not but that 
the old ruffian waxed very wroth when he found 
that we had taken our departure in company, for I 
imagine that we were the main stays of the con¬ 
cern.” 

“ And does no one know the parentage of the 
child ?” 

“No one that I could ever find. They all 
seemed to think that she was well-born and did not 
belong to the woman, who died ; but they did not 
concern themselves about other people's affairs, and 
therefore they asked her no questions. The poor 
little thing was miserable amongst them, for slut 
lived in a perpetual state of fear and trembling, and 
she was naturally the most timorous creature 
1 ever beheld ip m\\life. I fought one or two 
battles for her — I juried her and she was grateful 

to im-in time we .began to love one another. 

Your appearance in the booth expedited our flight, 
but we had already resolved upon dejiarting and 
seeking occupation elsewhere. 1 wish, Gerard, 
that I could pat hci, to school, until she is old 
enough to be married.” 

“IVIy uncle Pemberton will take care of her,” 
said 1, “and his precepts, combined with the ex¬ 
ample of my cousin Emily, will not fail, 1 am sure, 
to render her very fit for all the duties of a 
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According to my’view of things there was some¬ 
thing very noble and generous in Larry’s conduct 
throughout this transaction. Doubtless, my friend 
Smith would have designated it in the highest 
degree preposterous and absurd; but I, looking 
only to the abstract nobility of Larry’s motive, 
and never pausing* to reflect for a moment upon 
the feasibility of his designs, was filled with rap- 
•ture as I contemplated this beautiful example of 
magnanimous devotion. My eyes glistened with 
tears, and my voice faltered, as 1 took Lawrence 
by the hand, and said to him, “ You are a noble 
fellow, Larry, and deserve a statue of brass for this 
act. You will have your reward,’depend upon it 
— depend upon it, you will have your reward.” 

As 1 said this, Ella and the little player-girl en¬ 
tered the room together. “Do you think, Ella,” 
said 1, “ that you could persuade yourself to leave 
this fine city in a day or twq ?” 

Ella looked at me as thohgh site scarcely com¬ 
prehended the meaning of^niy question, and an¬ 
swered, “ 1 shall be delighted to leave the city, but 
not to leave my brother whilst he is sick.” 

“ But I mean, to leave it with him.” 

“ Oh ! in that case,” cried Ella, her eyes glisten¬ 
ing with joy as she spoke, and her whole face 
wearing ail aspect of delight, which it had not 
worn since the death of her mother, “ in that case 
we cannot leave it too soon,” 
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“What! do you not like it, Ella?” 

“Oh! Gerard, how can you ask mo?—does any¬ 
body like London >. does anybody dwell in the city 
who can manage to live in the country ?” 

I smiled at the simplicity of Ella’s questions, 
and answered, “Thousands and tens of thousands.” 

“1 should really have thought,” said Ella, 
“that none were living here hut by compulsion. 
I should have thought that this great, smoky- 
metropolis numbered amongst its inhabitants only 
those who are called hither bv the nature, of their 
avocations. It is quite an enigma to me, Gerard, 
that any oik- should live here from choice.” 

“But London has its advantages too, Ella.” 

“It may, but I have not yet found them,” returned 
Ella, smiling as she spoke ; and then assuming a 
more serious derneano ir, she continued, “ 1 acknow¬ 
ledge, Gerard, that 1 (have been more, astonished 
than anything else by.what I have seen m London. 
The inhabitants of he town, appear to me a 
totally distinct set of people from those 1 used to 
see in the country. I sit at the window sometimes, 
and I see things, which make my heart die within 
me. J had no idea that people were so wicked.” 

“Why, what have you seen, Ella?” 

“ 1 have seen drunken men and women, too, 
Gerard, reeling along the streets. 1 have heard 
God’s holy name taken in vain by children who 
can scarcely articulate. 1 have seen men lighting 
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with one another, and beating dumb animals un¬ 
mercifully,—-and many other things beside, which 
have made my flesh creep with disgust. Oh 1 
Gerard, how heartily do 1 wish that circumstances 
had never brought me to London! Before, I used 
to think nobly of my fellows, but now I cannot 
help pitying and despising them.” 

“ Nay, Ella, not despising them, I hope.” 

“ Perhaps, I ought to use another word, some¬ 
thing that means the opposite of admire. It is 
wrong to despise anything, l know ; Mr. Words¬ 
worth tolls us that it, is wrong.” 

“And who is Mr. Wordsworth?” asked Law¬ 
rence. 

“A very groat, poet,” replied Ella, “and he 
tells us, as well as 1 can remember, 

- that he wIjo feels /tntempr 

For any living thing, hath faculties 

Which ho has never tried — that thought with him 

Is m its infancy— ” 

“ 1 don’t, quite agree with'that,” remarked Law¬ 
rence,—-“but. tell me, Beau-pied, what do you 
think about this visit t o the country?—a gentleman, 

• • i 

Mr. Doveton’suncle, has been good enough to ask 
us all to stay with him.” 

Little Beau-pied’s head drooped, and she was 
silent. 

“ Why, what is the matter, dear !” asked Law¬ 


rence. 
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The little girl lifted up her head, and replied in 
hurried accents, “ Oh ! I will go any where with 
you.” 

“But you would sooner stay here?” said Law¬ 
rence. 

“No—no — yet, perhaps, I wmthl ; 1 am a 
silly little fool, Lawrence, and 1 scarcely know 
what I would sooner.” 

“Nay, nay, but you have some reason — come, 
■speak out, no harm was ever yet done by speaking 
out.” 

“ Well then,” said the little girl, in a falter¬ 
ing voice, and with an embarrassed air, “ 1 will 
tell you, though 1 know that it is foolish, and I 
almost think it is wrong. I like to have yotl all to 
myself, and where there are so many people, you 
will have no time toibestow upon me; besides, I 
am afraid of strangerd,— lam uneasy, when I am 
witlj them, and they stare at me and ask me such 
strange questions, and wonder who I can be ; but 
this is all very foolish i know, and it wall be good 
for you to go into the country.” 

“ You need rot be afraid of my uncle Pem¬ 
berton,” said I, “nor of my cousin Emily, I am 
sure. You will love them as soon as you know 
them, for they are the kindest people in the world.” 

“That they must be,” cried Ella, “or they 
would never have invited us; utter strangers and 
poor children as we are.” 
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“Then, Ella, I am sure that you will consent. 
My cousin Emily is dying to see you—I prophesy 
that you will be such friends !” 

“ I shall be delighted.” 

“And you, Lawrence—and you little Beau-pied ; 
—then it is ^11 settled; I will take you there to¬ 
morrow— and o* the next day I set out for 
Charlton Abbey.” 

“ For Charlton Abbey 

“Yes, Ella — yes. Mr. Anstruther has sum¬ 
moned me, and I must go.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE PAINT Eli UK N/iTl'lUi. 


His wns tin ijaml — oh ! no, no — ■ 'it the ham), 

'1 I. ■ mighty Mini fh th 1 the canvass breathe, 

.\ml cave ' pros ike —to charm— to aw, , 

NVu:e a.ol truth His gu.iie,-,. 

MS. 


The letter, which I received from A. ..stmt her, was 
full of entreaties to qsit him immediately. lie 
described himself its Im-mg ill both in body and 
in mind ; he said that now, more than ever, he 
needed the assistance of my companionship, — he 
had somethin”' of importance to communicate to 
me, and he felt that my presence at Charlton Abbey 
th^lfh only for a few days, would have a most 
salutary influence upon his mental, and conse¬ 
quently upon his physical, condition. “ I will not 
keep you prisoner,” he added, “for many days in 
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those dreary dungeons — f will emancipate you 
very shortly, dear (ierard; so do not be afraid to 
come, thinking that vou will never escape. 1 have 
something to tell vou, that I have not the heart to 
eomuiif al this moment to paper. I am very 
wretched indeed without vou, —I am solitary, in 
the scry ‘ slough pf despond,’ and my heart, far 
a wav from that which it loves, has nothing' to do 
but to teed upon itself.’ 

\\ hal answer could 1 'cturn to this letter, but 
a piomise to set oil without. delav tor Charlton 
-Ijo'-y * and >ueh was the answer returned. 

H first of an, on die day following that on 
s',: '('!i 1 r< cubed poor Anstrutlier’s Jotter, 1 convey¬ 
ed Carry Moore, am! Ijj* d tea: muses, to the 
hospitable dwelling-house of my uncle. Oh ! 
nevii was aiivtlmi” more, beautiful and affecting, 
than die kindness <>f mv une'“ Pemberton, and my 
cousin Ivmily. 11 was eno:>gh for that good man 
to hear of distress, to pity it,land to pity was with 
him to rel.evc it. Who vw' more*-welcome to 
partake of the good gifts, which Providence had 
bestowed upon him, than the orphan—the deserted, 
the neglected ! There eouId*#>can*‘l\ have been a 
little group of persons more likely to awaken the 
sympathies of a truly benevolent heart, than that 
which i had introduced to my uncle. A sick 
youth, suffering for the errors, into which he had 
been led by a truant nature — a very prodigal 
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indeed, who, when he would have arisen, and gone 
to his home, found that he was without a home, 
and without a parent to receive him. Then a 
young orphan maiden, upon the very verge of 
womanhood utterly ignorant of the world’s ways, 
pure, simple, innocent, and beautiful —and, lastly, 
a poor neglected little girl, who- knew not the pa¬ 
rent-stock from which she sprung, and whose 
mind no presiding intellect, had ever attempted to 
exalt from the degradation of its original ignorance, 
—into whose ears, no words of religious assurance 
had ever been poured, whose lips had never 
breathed forth a single prayer to her Maker,— 
tossed about like a stray weed, upon the surface 
of the sea of Life, with no one to control her, no 
one to guide her, no one to raise her above the 
brutes that perish. Could my uncle Pemberton 
look upon such a groi-p as this, without stretching 
forth his hand to assist them? To reclaim the 
wanderer, to be a sat?-guard to the innocent, and 
to nurture tlfe neglected, was his delight; herein 
did he behold a glorious opportunity- of perform¬ 
ing these three great duties of a Christian, and 
nobly did he perforin them. Hi- reclaimed the 
wanderer Lawrence, he was a safe-guard to the 
innocent Ella, and he nurtured the poor neglected 
little Beau-pied. 

I set off for Charlton Abbey, on the following 
morning, by one of the western coaches. It was 
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my intention to proceed as far as S —, to sleep 
there, and then to continue my journey on tin: 
following morning. S— was the scene of my 
>chool-boy days; and in the town there resided one, 
whom 1 had often, since my pupilage had ended, 
most earnestly desired to see. This person was a 
Mr. Arundel — and* he was a painter. 

S —was within a morning’s ride of Charlton 
Abbey — rather less than thirty miles distant; 
and Mr. Anstruther was to send a saddle-horse to 
meet me there, that I might ride to his house. 

When I arrived at S-—, 1 called upon Arundel; 
it was about, six o’clock, and I found the painter, 
surrounded by his family, at tea. 

Arundel was drawing-master at Dr. Good- 
enough’s school. He was a man of singular gefiius, 
but it was the fashion amongst'nis pupils to think 
him mad. I had never been > >ne of his pupils, be¬ 
cause my parents had never permitted me to receive 
instructions in this, or in any < 1 her, supplementary 
branch of education, but I had always been one of 
Ins admirers, and he had honoured me with the 
title of his friend. 

It often happened that some of my school¬ 
fellow's would exhibit my draw ings to Arundel ; 
tor rarely a day passed by, without my resorting to 
the pencil for amusement; and Arundel was 
always pleased to speak of them, in terms of the 
most flattering encomium. “ Is it not a pity that 

VOL. III. F 
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Doveton does not learn?” said one of his pupils 
to Arundel one day. “ And does he not learn,” 
asked Arundel, “daily? does he not receive lessons 
from the best of masters—the master who taught 
me?” “ And who was that ?” asked the boy won- 
deringly. “Nature, you dunce!” returned Arundel. 

Perhaps there never was a ufore intense admirer 
of Nature ; perhaps there never was one who stu¬ 
died it more profoundly and imitated it more 
suceessfuly than Arundel. Self-educated, he had 
drudged through no academy, nor followed any 
particular school. In the heart of a great wood 
— on the. rocky margin of the wind-swept ocean 
—on the banks of a sinuous river, or in the centre 
of a vast plain, where some crumbling record of 
a hf -gone age stood out. in solitary grandeur 
against the sky — m such places had he studied— 
in such places had;he learned. He was indeed 
the painter of nature, and he painted to all time. 
He was a great-mini led man, and he was well con- 
tent to forego his claims to present popularity; to 
no clap-trap artifices did he resort — to no vitiated 
tastes did he truckle — to no unworthy means of 
forcing himself into notice did Arundel ever onee 
resort. “ I will paint nature “as I see it out of 
doors,” said Arundel, “not as I see it on the walls 
of an exhibition room.” 

It is common with men of genius to be accused 
of prejudice, and it is said that they aretoocxclu- 
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sive in their admiration, often withholding it when 
it is due, and fixing too high a standard of excel¬ 
lence. Oh ! indeed, it is a fine thing for medio¬ 
crity to perk up such a charge as this. A com¬ 
mon eye may see beauties in a sign-post, be¬ 
cause it caniftit discern beauty from deformity ; 
but it is a hard thing that genius should be con¬ 
demned for possessing a more refined sense, a 
more exquisite capacity of discrimination. And 
thus did poor Arundel suffer ; it was said that he 
was prejudiced; and worse than this, that his pre¬ 
judice was the prejudice of envy. lie admired 
not the works of his successful contemporaries; lie 
applauded not where others applauded. Hiscriti- 
cwms were brief, but, they were decisive. “ They 
do not paint JS’nture ,” said Arundel. 

He was almost unknown in'the yorld; he had 
never basked in the sunshine of patronage* nor 
was his name in the mouths o* men. His pictures 
seldom travelled very far iron the tow'n, wherein 
they were painted ; and too many of them reposed 
beneath the roof of his own holism Once indeed 
a sweet voice came from a far litnd,jTraising him— 
a voice sweeter to the ear, than the applauses of a 
vast, multitude — a voice which shall be spoken of 
anon—but seldom was Arundel doomed,to en¬ 
counter any fate more cheering than neglect. The 
proud consciousness of his own merit sustained 
him, and in the midst of disappointment, lie was 
f 2 
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not a disappointed man. He was full of faith — 
“faith abiding the appointed time/’ and it cheered 
him to think that truth and nature must ultimately 
triumph over fraud and convention. “ I shall not 
live to see tin; time,” said Arundel, “hut. what 1 
have done will be valued aright ere the day comes 
when there shall lx- no more painting. My works 
will not die with me; and posterity,” he added 
unconsciously imitating the fine language of the 
U rentes! man that ever lived—“ posterity mil do 
me justice, and ti> her will I bequeath mv name.” 
In the mean time Arundel teas contented to 
pursue the humble a vocation of a drawing-master m 

the town ami neighbourhood of S -. This was 

what lie called his “ daily-bread-workhe en¬ 
joyed it not, but lie never murmured ■ he had a 
wife and a family — they wanted bread, raiment, 
lodging — so he worked for them. There was 
nothing in the calling to which he devoted himself 
in any way humiliating. It was doubtless suffi¬ 
ciently unpleasant to a man of fine genius, and ex¬ 
quisite sensibilities, day after day, to superintend 
the mincing efforts of finger-crumped young ladies, 
or the grotesque attempts of rude schoolboys, 
handling a pencil, as they would a cricket-bat., and 
outraging poor Nature in a series of revolting carica¬ 
tures. I well remember that, at Dr. Goodenouglds, 
the boys were pleased to look upon Arundel, to 
use their own language, as “capital fun,” and they 
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were wont cruelly to make him a laughing-stock. 
Th 'v knew his peculiarities, and his prejudices too 
w< 11, and, therefore, they had little difficulty m 
making him ridiculous, — they knew how to “ set 
hi n a-going,” as they called it, and this was their 
d< light. 11e»was an enthusiast,, and upon certain 
subjects, lie could not, speak with any measure of 
raininess; so to these “mad subjects,” would 
they direct the thread of Arundel’s discourse, and 
when he launched forth, as launch forth he wouhl, 
in a heady current of impassioned eloquence, ae- 
eowj in: vine In s words with an energy of action, 
which kept pace with the rapidity of Ins utterance, 
lus eyes starting from their sockets, the veins of 
Ins temples swelling, and the foam whitening his 
kps, the hoys would stand laughing around him. 
whilst some more impudent, uYehm than the rest,, 
would dexterously append a “pig-tail,” of white 
paper to the collar of his ciat, or write “Fool," 
upon lus back, in enormous characters of chalk 
These outbursts of passionate eloquence, laden 
with truth and beauty as they were, procured 
Arundel the appellation of a madman. The hoys 
never troubled themselves to listen to what, he 
said ; it was enough for them that lie talked with 
an uncommon rapidity, and marie very strange 
faces whilst talking. Certainly it would have 
been more judicious in the painter if he had not 
wasted his fine things upon a parcel of mocking 
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school-boys; but who that is once mounted on Ins 
hobby ever pauses to reflect upon the fitness of 
his audience ? Besides, he was the least suspicions 
of men, and when a question, relating to one of 
his favourite topics, was propounded to him, he 
always thought, in his innocence, that the inquirer 
was anxious to elicit information, and, therefore, 
with singular liberality he imparted whatsoever lie 
possessed. As for myself, 1 often listened to 
Arundel, not in a spirit of mockery, but of ad¬ 
miration ; J often conversed with him ; 1 courted 
his society ; he was kind to me, and 1 was grate¬ 
ful. I never suspected him of being mad, but 
that which was miscalled insanity I regarded, and 
still regard 'as genius. From his lips proceeded a 
multitude of fine things — no splendid common¬ 
places— no cut and dried antithetical epigrams; 
but observations almost startlingly original—seem¬ 
ing paradoxes, which when you probed them to 
their depths, stood the test of rigid inquiry, and 
were found to be pure, though deep-seated gold. 
I never ceased to converse with Arundel without 
feeling that 1 was richer for the conversation. 

O , , * 

I was a great admirer of Arundel's landscapes, 
and most especially of his etchings, which he 
dashed off in the fine free style of Rembrandt, 
and in a manner which none but that great 
master, rned quidem sententiu, have surpassed. 
What chiefly struck me, as being super-erninently 
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excellent m all Arundel’s works, was the manage¬ 
ment of Ills light and shadow. I do not think 
that any English landscape-painter, unless it be 
Wilson, has equalled him in breadth : there was 
no meretricious glitter in any of his pictures—no 
flickering, fine-work effects — no false allurements 
to catch the eye, hud to dazzle the. senses of the 
ignorant. He never sacrificed truth to prettiness, 
but painted objects as they appear in nature, not 
as they would appear when illuminated by coloured 
lamps, or in the vicinity of a ehemist’#shop. lie 
was a great master of chiaro obscuro ; he knew if, 
and knowing it, I am inclined to think he made 
the possession of this attribute too exclusively the 
test of it painter’s qualifications. He could over¬ 
look any imperfections of design, anatomy, per¬ 
spective, or colouring; but he could not forgive a. 
man for offending in light and shade. This is a 
common trick of our self-love, and wc must not 
be too harsh upon poor Arundel for encouraging it. 

I might fill many more pages with an account, 
.of my painter friend and his peculiarities, but as 

he is not to appear very often* upon the stage of 

* • ^ • 

my narrative, perhaps, already I have written too 
much. But. 1 must now introduce him bodily to 
the reader — I found him, with lus family, at tea. 

He was about five-aud-forty years of age, and 
he looked like, a man of genius. There was a re¬ 
markable earnestness in his face; it was not hand- 
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some, but it was full of expression, thin and very 
decided in its outlines. His head was massive, 
like a block of marble, his eyes prominent and 
restless, bis lips full and open — there was a 
dreamy look about them, such as we oft-times see 
m the portraits of very imaginative.men. “ The 
lips,” saith Shelley, “are the sdat of the imagina¬ 
tion”—-a thin-lipped man is seldom or never a 
poet. 

The painter sate by the fire-side, attired in a 
loose grey* dressing-gown, which enveloped the 
whole of his spare figure, and opposite sate his 
wile, with a little child in her arms. How rarely 
is it that a man of genius meets with sympathy in 
his wife.; but Mrs. Arundel’s whole soul was 
wrapped up in her husband and his pursuits. She 
was proud of his genius, and with a beautiful per¬ 
severance she exerted all her energies to compre¬ 
hend it. She could Jeel the beauty of what lie 
wrought, and in process of time she began to ana¬ 
lyze her feelings. It was not enough lor her to 
know that she was pleased—she must trace her 
pleasurable emotions to their source. She did so, 
and then she became a critic — she not only knew 
that her husband’s pictures wire good, hut she 
knew why they were good — she was a painter in 
all hut the executive part, and most fit, indeed, to 
he the wife of a painter. Happy man! he had no 
cause to grieve over the imperfect sympathies of 
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them who dwelt with him. He was, as seldom is 
the ease, “ a prophet in his own country,” a 
greater mail at home tlian abroad ; and I cannot 
help thinking that to this circumstance is attri¬ 
butable the absence of all that qucrulousness, 
" Inch is so wont to display itself as an unseemly 
am! humiliating appendage to the characters of 
such as have, or imagine that they have, claims 
"pon the world, which the world is not ready to 
admit. Oh! indeed it wears the spirit to be 
neglected abroad, and to meet with no sympathy 
at home. Man needs support, either oil the one 
side or the other ; hut if the world despise him, 
and his own particular circle lnake’a mock of him, 
his must, he a strong spirit indeed, if in time it is 
not utterly broken. 

The world was unkind to Arundel, and knowing 
this, I was ever wont to pity him. But when I 
beheld him m the bosom oV his family, I envied 
the man 1 had pitied before. 1 do not think that 
1 ever beheld a finer groupe than the family of the 
Arundels. 

1 speak in a moral, hut eveij in a physical, sense, 
very much indeed was there to be admired. There 
sate Arundel, on one side of the hearth, surrounded 
by his own works, which graced the walls in 
every direction, and opposite to him sate Ins wife, 
with their youngest child in her lap—a baby scarce 
six months old, an unexpected visitor in the house. 


F i> 
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but not on that account the less welcome. It was 
their only girl, and they worshipped it accordingly. 

They had four sons — the eldest of whom was 
studying medicine under the most eminent prac¬ 
titioner in 8-. Two of them, fine boys of 

thirteen and twelve were sitting sidobv side most 
lovingly, upon low stools in front of the fire, 
looking' over a volume of prints, and apparently 
happy as princes. Upon a table near them was 
the tea-equipage, with preparations for a much 
more substantial meal than we are wont to see in 
the houses of the fashionable. A ham, sundry 
jars of preserves, toast, cakes and bread in abun¬ 
dance were awaiting the discussion of these early 
diners, and looked to me very far from uninviting. 
I need not say that I was welcomed most heartily 
by the painter and his interesting family; and that 
1 sate down to partake of their evening fare with 
the most pleasurable emotions that can be ima¬ 
gined. Better, oh ! much better a homely meal 
like this than the ostentatious banquets of the 
great. Of all parades in the world, there is none 
which I nauseate more thoroughly than the parade 
of eating. 

“You see me here,” said the painter, in tones 
of natural gaiety, “ with all my jewels around my 
neck. Nay, Look not around the walls”—(for I had 
mistaken his meaning, and I glanced as he spoke, 
at the pictures which hung around the room)—“but 
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towards the fire — there are my jewels — I speak 
not of my works, but of my children — not of my 
own pictures, but of God’s.” 

“Ah! 'Nature’s fresh pictures newly done m 
oil,’ as a quaint but fine old writer has expressed 
it.” 

“ Yes ; true —* may I ask whose words they 
are \ Bishop Earle’s. 1 am by nature inquisitive, 
and whenever I hear a quotation 1 long to be ac¬ 
quainted with the name of the author. You were 
ever famous for quotations, and often astonished 
me by your strange powers of memory, especially 
in the retention of poetry.” 

“ But my memory,” said I, “ iS very exclusive. 
It will not remember facts—it will have nothing 
to do with dates — it abjures whatever is square 
and systematic. 1 can do nothing with it in such 
eases. I can remember whole pages of poetry, 
but not three consecutive figures — 1 break down 
at arithmetic entirely.” 

“ Oh ! that is because the imaginative faculty, 
like Aaron’s rod, swallow's up within you all 
other faculties,” returned Arundel. “Are you 
still as fond of poetry as ever?” 

“ Yes — but 1 have a new set of authors.” 

“ I am glad of it — for I think that in your 
boyhood you got into rather a bad set,—you were 
dazzled by the false glitter of certain meretricious 
performances, and mistook that for sterling gold, 
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Which was in reality the flimsiest tinsel. You for¬ 
sook the natural tor the artificial, and were a 
much devoted disciple of the Itose-and-Biilbul 
school of poetry—not only admiring, but imi¬ 
tating, what, it was safe neither to admire nor to 
imitate. I can remember how indignant you 
once were with me, for not being ravished with 
‘ The Light of the Harem.’ You said that. 1 was 
prejudiced, and made a point of condemning 
whatever the world had judged worthy of praise. 
You don’t think so now, 1 perceive. Well I’m 
glad that you have got rid of such desperate'com¬ 
pany, as the Ilouris, the Peris, arid the Guides.” 

“ 1 have become a disciple of Wordsworth s. 

“Ah! he will teach you to think. 'The most 
that your Rose-and-Bulbul friends ever did was to 
cause certain pleasant, vibrations to act upon the 
tympanum of vour ear. It was rhyme without 
reason altogether—bite the nonsense verses which 
hoys make at school.” 

“Na\, now you go too far; — but even granting 
this, is not the effect produced by the melody of. 
such verse at least equal to that of music which is 
altogether sound 7” 

“ No, Doveton, in this you are palpably wrong. 
All good music — all music that is worth listening 
to, lias just as much sense as it has sound. You 
know that, we have a musician in the family, of 
whom we are not a little proud. I think that he 
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will best overthrow your arguments by sitting 
down to the piano after tea. I wonder that you 
are silent, William,” he added, addressing his 
second son, who sate upon a stool at the foot of 
his father, “’whilst, Mr. Doveton tells us that 
music is meaningless, and appeals only to the ear.” 

“Oh!” replied the boy, blushing, and at the 
same time smiling as he spoke, “I think that we 
-■an convince him to the contrary.” 

“ Convince me by an exemplification of your 
theory,” said 1, “and it will delight me to he 
convinced. Already do I feel that 1 was wrong.” 
Then turning to Arundel, 1 continued, “You have 
a promising musician in your family, and a little 
artist too, have you not ? Jhit where is your 
youngest son, and what are his qualifications !” 

“ We expect him lioinfb from sciiool every 
minute,” replied Arundel, and he laughed as lie 
added, “ little Arthur is something of an universal 
genius, for he excels in whatever he attempts. He 
is only eleven vears old, yet at school he is first in 
Latin and m French. I have promised to give him 

a watch when he brings me home* a certificate that 

• # 0 

lie is first in French, Latin, and Greek.” 

And Arundel*had scarcely uttered these words, 
when the door was thrown open, and a little fair- 
haired hoy, his cheeks rosy with health and exer¬ 
cise, and his eyes glistening with excitement, came 
bounding into the room, and crying out, in a ring- 
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ing voice, musical with glee, “ The watch, papa ! 
the watch — I have gained the watch — for I’m 
first in Greek !” 

I know not which was most delighted — the 
father or the child, at this moment. Arundel 
kissed the little, boy — his mother and his brethren 
did the same, nor could 1 help following their ex¬ 
amples. 

I was very much affected — blindingly the tears 
rushed to my eyes. 1 longed for a wife and children. 

When tea was over, Arundel at my request 
placed before me a portfolio of drawings. Then 
he took from another folio an engraving from 
some designs of‘Michael Angelo’s, and bade his 
third son Henry to copy it. William was dis¬ 
patched to the piano ; Arthur took a book from 
one of the shelves, ahd Arundel himself seized a 
pencil, and began very assiduously to draw. 

The young musician, with a degree of skill 
which to my unscientific ear seemed extraordinary, 
played one of Bellini’s most elaborate pieces, 
whilst I looked over the beautiful drawings of his 
father. “ Are you convinced ?” said Arundel, 
when the last note of the music had ceased to. 
vibrate upon my ear. 

“ Perfectly,” said I, “ there was a history m 
that music — legible, if I may so speak, as in the 
pages of a book—and beautiful ear-reading it is.” 

This was rather an absurd speech, but it was 
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intelligible, and the young musician was delighted 
with his success. 

Then I rose from my seat to mark the progress 
of his brother, the little artist. He was copying 
with great boldness and decision a figure, which 
appeared to me violently exaggerated. Arundel 
declared that it‘was a masterpiece, and began to 
discourse upon his favourite subject — the all-en¬ 
grossing c/iiaro obscuro. 

“ But it is all out of drawing,” said I, 

“ It is Michael Angelo’s.” 

“ I can’t help tlrnt. It is decidedly out of draw¬ 
ing, and it is as great a fault to outrage nature in 
the drawing, as in the light and shadow, of a 
picture. Did you ever see such limbs as these — 
they are monstrous — the grossest exaggerations 1 
ever beheld in my life — they, indeed, outstep the 
modesty of nature—the figures are not like men.” 

Here little Arthur, who was sitting beside Ins 
artist brother, glanced at the picture, and said in 
tones of mingled archness and diffidence, “ I 
think thut’l know why — ” 

We urged the little fellow ft) .speak — he hesi¬ 
tated, hung down his head, Blushed, and then out¬ 
spoke. He waft not certain — and yet he thought 
— that the figures had been painted for a convex 
ceiling, and now that they were engraved on a flat 
surface, they necessarily appeared all out of draw- 
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“ There cannot be a doubt of it,” I exclaimed, 
delighted with the acuteness of my young friend. 
“ You have divined the true cause of these, seem¬ 
ing exaggerations,” and I patted the little fellow 
on the head. “ Now I might have puzzled over 
this till dooms-day, without getting at the kernel 
of the nut.” ' 

“Oli!” said the little boy, “it was all accident. 
If 1 had been asked I should very likely not have 
been able to answer. Or at any other time, per¬ 
haps, 1 might have racked my brain for hours 
without getting at the truth. It seemed to come 
upon me unawares, and it is nothing so wonderful 
after all.” " 

The wonder was, that bis father and myself 
should have, been so stupid ; but I thought of the 
“ aliqiumdo bonus dormitat IJumcrus,'’ and then 
addressing myself to the little artist, 1 said, “Should 
you like, my boy, to be a painter by profession t” 

The boy shook his bead : and I asked, “ What 
then ?” 

“ A merchant.” 

And Arundel then said to me, “ Much us he 
loves drawing, and fine as is his genius, he always 
shakes his head, when I mention the art to him as 
a profession, which, indeed, 1 only do jestingly, for 
I love him a great deal too well, to desire that he 
should follow in my footsteps. He has set his 
heart upon being a merchant; why I know not, 
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unless he is anxious to be something, the very 
antipodes of’ a painter, and that he thinks by 
adopting a profession, which there is little prospect 
of bis loving much, there will be less pain in the 
event of a failure, which is a very sensible view of 
the case. 1 encourage him in these notions, for I 
know right well Chat there is no greater enemy to 
a man’s peace of mind than ambition, whose in¬ 
ordinate cravings, day or night, will not suffer him 
to rest. Never sutler that wily serpent, to creep 
into your heart, Doveton — never aspire to be 
greater than you are. Mine is the language of 
woeful experience. I have endured, much and 
manifold have been my struggles ■*— 1 have carried 
about a fire in my bosom for years, but now 1 am 
calmer, more patient, more wise. 1 have en¬ 
deavoured to stifle, or at least to discipline tin- 
wild longings of rny ever-craving heart,, which like 
the daughters of the horse-leech, is always crying 
“(live, give.” The time was, when day and night 
1 thought and I dreamt of fame — now I do not ; 

I rest satisfied with the knowledge that what I 
have done has been done well? , I have wedded 
myself to the art, and for hSr sake I will labour 
on, seeking no* reward—no alien end. It is 
something to be able to say “ I have done no¬ 
thing unworthily — I have never outraged nature, 
nor violated truth, nor laid the net of artifice to 
ensnare the ignorance of the world.”—There are 
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my etchings—look at them well, and tell me 
whether each one is not a faithful copy of nature. 
You may have seen things more delicately finished 
— the gravers of other men may have wrought 
more minute lines, and produced a more micro¬ 
scopic result; but look at these etchings—now 
pause here—can you tell me the time of day, 
which this effect endeavours to represent.” 

“ Undoutedly — the sun has just set—it is the 
twilight of a summer evening—what a beautiful 
repose there is in the landscape! — how still and 
peaceful do all things seem ! — 

Lapped in the quiet of the lulling air. 

You fancy that not a leaf is stirring—that there 
is not a ruffle upon the surface of the clear, pel¬ 
lucid stream, which “wanders at its own sweet 
will,” between thickly-wooded banks, so that only 
the noon-day sun can burnish its cool waters. 
Night, me thinks, is coming on apace.—A few faint 
streaks”— 

“Of what Gbthe calls ‘far departed light,’” 
interrupted the painter, “are visible—do you know 
Gbthe’s writings, the ‘myriad-minded’ Gbthe, as 
he is termed ?” 

“Oh ! yes, Werter and Faust—but above all, 
my beloved Wilhelm Meister.” 

“I am thinking,” said the painter, thoughtfully, 
the energy of his manner suddenly subsiding, and 
a placid expression of countenance, supplanting 
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the earnest look which lately pervaded his features, 
“ I am thinking of setting out on a pilgrimage to 
Weimar, that I may visit the dear old man.” 

“ What! are you such an enthusiastic admirer 
of his works, that you would—” 

“ O! no,” exclaimed Arundel, “ he is an ad¬ 
mirer of my works. I have read nothing of his, 
but the “ Sorrows of Werter,” and two or three 
letters he has written me.” 

“ Written you !” — 

“ Yes, it happened that a collection of iny 
etchings, by some accident found their way to Ger¬ 
many, and Gdthe became the purchaser of tliern. 
He wrote to*me, and with the. utmost condescension 
and kindness, did he express his admiration of 
what I had done, comparing my works with Rem¬ 
brandt's and requesting me to send him forthwith 
other specimens of my graphic* genius. I am 
almost ashamed to confess my ignorance, but, in 
truth, when his first letter reached me, I scarcely 
knew that there was such a person in the world.” 

“ He is "the greatest man in Europe, “ I ex¬ 
claimed, “and the first judge fif.the tine arts in 
the world.” 

“ Oh ! I am So glad to hear you say so,—but 
here are the letters for you to read. I think that 
it is sweeter to be praised by such a man, than to 
be lauded by a million of dullards. Now, are not 
they the letters of a master-mind ? How much is 
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there expressed in a few sentences, and how strik¬ 
ingly beautiful are the epithets he employs. Each 
epithet of his conveys more than a sentence by 
another. I was showing these letters to the bishop 
the other day, for he also is pleased to admire, my 
humble works,—1 was showing them to the bishop, 
and I said, ‘ None but Gbthe cfluld have written 
such letters.’ And the bishop said, ‘I think, Mr. 
Arundel, that you do not express yourself aright, 
you mean that none but such a man as Gbthe 
could have written these letters.’ And 1 an¬ 
swered, * But where, my Lord, will you find such a 
man !' You will think me a vain coxcomb 1 am 
afraid, but praise from a far country, and from such 
a quarter is very sweet indeed, it compensates for 
the neglect of the world, — it assures me of what 
1 was at one time beginning to doubt, that 1 have 
not set an undue value upon my own powers, that 
l have not through many years been cherishing a 
destructive self-delusion. l'ardon my vanity — 
my egotism — 1 am little accustomed to praise, 
and when I think of it, I cannot balance mv mind 

4 

— 1 cannot adjust tlie, scale of thought. But go 
on; 1 have two or three more folios, and whilst 
von are looking over them, William shall play us 
an epic of Mozart’s.” 

And thus pleasantly passed the evening. Music, 
painting, and poetry (for I had brought with me 
a copy of Shelley’s Posthumous Poems, which I 
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intended as a present to the painter, and from it 
I read aloud the famous translation of the witch 
scene in Faust), combined to furnish forth a rich 
intellectual banquet. Book after book of Arun¬ 
del’s drawings, did 1 turn over admiringly, but 
regretfully, for I was compelled by the shortness 
of the time allowed me, only to glance at what I 
would have dwelt upon, and studied. I had per¬ 
mission to select from the number any two or three 
that might happen especially to strike me; and 
this task of selection was not one of the most 
easy. 

At length, in one of the portfolios which con¬ 
tained almost exclusively a series* of views taken 
in the Pays-Bas, interspersed with a few occa¬ 
sional drawings of costumery, 1 alighted upon the 
portrait of a beautiful female,•whom both from the 
style of her features and her dress’ 1 judged to Ire 
a young English lady. 

1 looked at this picture again and again—it was 
evidently a portrait, not a creation of the painter's 
brain, and looking at it, my heartbeat very quick, 
and my whole frame thrilled with gtrange emotion. 
In sooth it was a beautiful 'picture, and l could 
have loved the possessor of such a face. But was 
this all? No, reader, no — this was not all — 
for (he portrait before me was the very image of 
my own Ella Moore. 

My voice faltered very much, and my whole 
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frame trembled, as I said to the painter, “ Arun¬ 
del, whose picture is that ?” 

He looked at it, pondered for a few moments, 
and then replied, “Ah ! I remember— I took the 
sketch of it on board the Trechshuyt that plies, 
or used to ply, between Bruges and Ghent. It 
was a young English lady I think, and I was 
struck by her extreme beauty. — It was the most 
seraph-like face I ever beheld. I am not quite 
sure that I have caught the expression. 1 remem¬ 
ber that it was very difficult to catch. It is so 
very long since I did it, that I almost wonder that 
1 should remember it all. But now that I see the 
picture, all the' circumstances connected with it 
rise Up distinctly in my memory' — and l recollect 
very well having drawn it.” 

“ The name ?” 

“ Oh ! that 1 don’t remember—is there no name 
at the back of the picture.” 

“ None — but how long ago ?” 

The painter pondered a little, and then made 
answer, “ About twenty years.” 

“ And you don’t think that you can remember 
the name of the lady— I wish that you could — 
she is perfectly beautiful, and '( shall certainly 
select this to be my own.” 

“ You are welcome to it; and if you will excuse 
me for a minute, perhaps, I shall be able to tell 
you the name of the strange lady ; as I think that 
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in my painting-room I have the old book, wherein 
I made the rough sketch from which this picture 
was taken. 1 was obliged to do it, you know, upon 
the sly, for I had not the pleasure of the lady’s 
acquaintance.” 

Here Arundel quitted the room, and I was left 
t.o await his returrt in a most unpleasant state of 
nervous excitement. Again I looked at the pic¬ 
ture ; it was a breathing likeness of Ella Moore. 
The hair was differently arranged, and the cos¬ 
tume altogeter unlike what Ella was accustomed 
to wear. But still it appeared to me that there 
was a wondrous likeness between the. face_ofjiiy 
beloved, and that which was represented in the 
picture. Perhaps, had Ella been present, I should 
have found sundry points of dissimilitude, but in 
her absence I saw none, brft. in the style of her 
hair and drapery. 

Arundel was not long absent; but it seemed to 
me that he had been gone an age, when he re¬ 
entered the room, and exclaimed, “Well, Dove- 
ton, l have succeeded at last.” 

“And the lVnie?” I said, almdsf.breathless with 
excitement. 

“ Miss Penrvariock” replied Arundel. 

“ And her Christian names ?” 

“ Mary Catherine — I read them, I suppose, 
upon the lid of a box, or on the cover,of a book.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 

'’HE CLAMOHOl * VOICE OF TiEMokSE. 


in these struugp, dread c*\pni.s r 
J.”st Heaven instructs us with an awful voice. 

That conscience rules us e’en against our choice. 
Our inward monitross to guide or warn, 

If listened to, but if repelled with scorn. 

At length as dire Remorse she re-appears, 

Works in our guilty hopes and selfish fears. 

Co I tlUOCE. 


On the following day, by one o’clock, J hail en¬ 
tered the. park-gates of Charlton Abbey. J found 
Anstruther somewhat altered for tin* worse since 1 


had last seen him, wni' h was only about ten days 
before. He was thinner and much paler; his 
voice was more feeble, and his step more unsteady. 
He had been ill—very ill, he told me, and then 
he added in a touching voice, which brought the 
ever-ready tears to my eyes, “ 1 am last sinking 
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tor. I do not think that I ever beheld a lovelier 
duster of faces. 

Up started they all to welcome me. My cousin 
Emily was at the door m a moment. “ Come 
along, Gerard—we weie just talking about you.— 
Come to the fire, you must be cold.—Papa has 
gone out, so I am y»ur hostess, and my business it 
is to see you comfortabh . Nmv off with that great 
coat—what a terrific weight is, to be sure—and 
that great huge worsted thing rouin. your neck. 
Now, come to the fire, Gerard, for you at length 
wear the aspect of humanity—before, you looked, 
for all the world, lik> a great outlandish, polar 
bear.” 

1 kissed my pretty bttle cousin, and i 1 aged to 
kiss EC,'. Moore. 

“ Uh ! thought I, ‘ if hi ary* Penruddoek was 
indeed lovdy as Ella Moore, 1 wontlor not that 
poor Anstruther found it difficult to keep himself 
from idols " . 

“ 1 was just going to read to them,” said 
Michael, ‘‘when we heard your ring at the bell 
‘ Who can that V V said Miss Pemb 'j ton. ‘ Oh ! 
if it should be Mr. Doveton ! ’< vied Ella ; and 
I looked out of tn* window, and behold ! Mr. 
Doveton it was.” 

I took a low stool, and seated niv^elf in the 
centre of the group:—“ Oh ! 1 like sitting thus,” 


vol. in. 


L 
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I exclaimed, for they wished to extend their circle 
that I might sit, like them, upon a chair. “ Oh ! 
I like sitting thus exceedingly, for I am so 
thoroughly fenced in with friends—I am so lite¬ 
rally in the very midst of you all. Now, I wont 
interrupt the reading; give me the book, and 1 
will read to you.” 

And I read, by the light of the blazing fire, 
some chapters of the Vicar of Wakefield. Even 
Ella, sorrowful as she was, laughed over “ the 
gross of green spectacles.” 

Then we prepared for dinner, and dinner came; 
. and.after dinner Emily sang and played to us, and 
the evening passed pleasantly away. 

My uncle Pemberton came home at an early 
hour, as was his wont, that nothing might inter¬ 
fere with the duties of family devotion. He dis¬ 
missed us all with a blessing, and then 1 retired 
to the solitude of my chamber. 

I had not been long in my room when 1 heard 
somebody rapping at the door; “ Come in,” 1 
answered. 

It was Michael. 

He had something, like a j,ewel-box, in his 
hand. 

“ I have come here,” said he, “ at this unsea¬ 
sonable hour, because, perhaps, it is the only 
time when we shall be able to converse in private. 
Oh ! Gerard, how truly has it been said, that 
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* strange things are let out by death.’ Who 
could ever have divined that my poor mother- 
was the mother of Lady Euston ? How astound¬ 
ed you must have been by the intelligence.” 

“ Nay, Michael, I knew it all before.” 

“ And whence did you learn it, Gerard?” 

“ From my uncle.” 

“ Then he knows our history.” 

“ Oh ! well—he knew your mother, when she 
was Mrs. Colonel Kirby; and this makes him so 
much interested in you all.” 

“ Then he must have known Colonel Kirby,” 
exclaimed Michael, eagerly ;—“ Oh ! Gerard* Iktsv* 
fortunate is this.” 

“ In what respect, Michael?” 

“ He can rid me,” returned my friend, “ of the 
painful uncertainty which distresses .me; at least 
on one particular point. He can tell me whether 
or not this portrait is the likeness of Colonel Kir¬ 
by.” And as he said this, Michael took from the 
box, in his hand, a small golden-mounted mi¬ 
niature. 

I looked at It was not .^ic portrait of Co¬ 
lonel Kirby—but\jt was the portrait of Edwin 
Anstruthcr! 

I had expected this, for Michael had told me 
in his letter, that there was a miniature amongst 
the jewels, and I was certain that the jewels were 
Mrs. Anstrutiler’s. 

l2 
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“ They say,” resumed Michael, “ that the face 
is like mine; do you see the resemblance, Ge¬ 
rard ?” 

“ I do, Michael; I certainly do. This is not 
Colonel Kirby’s picture.” 

“ How do you know ?” 

“ I am sure that it is not. The Colonel was a 
dark-haired man. I have heard my uncle de¬ 
scribe him.” 

“ Do you think, then, that it is the portrait of 
my father ?” 

“ I do think so, Michael.” 

' “'V/hat, of Serjeant Moore? I scarcely think, 
Gerard, that' it looks like a non-commissioned 
officer.” 

“ But I have heard my uncle,” said I, evasively, 
“ speak of this Serjeant Moore, as being a man of 
good family and education.” 

“ How came he, then, a gunner of artillery ? ” 
asked Michael, eagerly. 

“ He quarrelled with his friends, and enlisted,” 
said I. 

“ Then this may be his pictup,” returned Mi¬ 
chael, thoughtfully; “ but the jewels—they were 
not my mother’s—” 

“ How know you ?” 

“ They were not Mrs. Kirby’s jewels, for they, 
are many of them marked M.C. P.” 
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“ And what was Mrs. Kirby’s maiden name?” 

“ Her maiden name ?—Ah ! Sir Reginald told 
me—her maiden name—yes, it was Pelham .” 

“ Then this accounts for it: Mary somethina, 
Pelham.” 

“ No, Gerard, no—her name was not Mary— 
all her letters are’signed Emily Kirby—who then 
is this M. €. P.?” 

1 was silent, and Michael continued, “ I think, 
Gerard, that you know more than you will tell 
me—but speak out, I beseech you, if you do. 
Oh ! my best of friends, for such ever have you 
been, take compassion upon me, and ai<^ me yi 
my difficulties. Oh! Gerard, I was the happiest 
creature in the universe, before the wily daamon 
of ambition whispered into my ear that I was not 
born to be a cottager. In my* early boyhood, who 
more joyous than 1 — who more tranquil—who 
more contented ? It was delight enough for me 
to live. Wherever I looked there was a blessing, 
wherever I went there was peace. At my up¬ 
risings, and any down-sittings, I was serene and 
happy. My (teams were of ple&sant things, and 
my waking tlVughts were fritliout care. And 
thus I lived tillM was nearly seventeen, when 
strange and unaccountable yearnings began to 
disquiet me. I felt the promptings of an un¬ 
known spirit within—of a spirit which, up to this 
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point, had slept. Then began I to be restless and 
unsatisfied. Nature was not what nature had 
fcen to me before. Its beauties and benignities 
did not steal into my heart unbidden; I was 
compelled to solicit them—I now subdued myself, 
as it were, to their influences, but fonnerly I had 
been subdued by them. Then did I feel that I 
was changed. Nature became a remedy—a so¬ 
lace—a protection—it was no longer the one 
delight of an untroubled breast. I had something 
to escape from; I was a fugitive, and nature was 
my sanctuary, not my home. 

„ “ Oh ! Gerard,” continued my friend, “ how 
jpiuch better, indeed, would it have been if those 
strange infantine reminiscences, concerning which 
we have spoken together already, had been suf¬ 
fered to remain dormant. But when 1 began to 
remember, I began to aspire, and I panted after 
a higher condition. I looked around me and 1 
became a watcher of men. Before, 1 had been 
contented with regarding the inanimate works of 
the creation; and mankind, beyond the sphere of 
my own family, had been to me sealed book. 
But now, though 1 mingled n^t, with men, I 
scanned their outward peculiarities; I saw that 
I was not like others whom fortune had made my 
compeers. With the brutal and the unrefined 
I had no sympathy; I could not but feel that 
1 was above them, that I was higher in the scale 
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of humanity than the common herd of cottage- 
bom mortals. A loftier instinct was within me. 
I knew it—and then my peace of mind was 
gone. 

“What I am, Gerard, I know. Who I,am, 
would that it were permitted me to know. Some 
great mystery entelopes my birth. I am sure of 
it — my own and Ella’s recollections'—certain 
words, which have dropped, at divers times, from 
the mouth of our reputed mother—this miniature, 
tins box of jewels, all tend to strengthen my con¬ 
viction. Now, Gerard, 1 ask you, and I implore 
you, to answer me, do you know more than I do 
of this matter ?” 

I was silent, for I knew not what to answer. 
I was in a painfully embarrassing situation—com¬ 
pelled either to tell a direct falsehood, or to touch 
upon matters, which I felt it would be danger¬ 
ously premature to enter upon so early. I knew 
not which course to adopt; and I longed for some 
out-let of evasion. 

But Miclmel could not brook the tardy coming 
of my answ<\; he was in a fefej of impatience, 
and he continued to address ihe ih a tone of rapid 
impetuosity. “Oh ! Gerard, I implore you to 
speak ; and yet your silence answers my question. 
You do know more of this matter—perhaps you 
even know who I am. Oh ! tell me—at least 
you are acquainted, I am sure, with the original 
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of this picture. Gerard, upon this portrait 1 rely 
—if there be hope of tracing my parentage, upon 
this picture does that only hope rest.” 

I was about to make answer, evasively—to 
equivocate in some specious fashion — when I 
heard the voice of Lawrence Moore at the door. 
" We had better now be silent,” said Michael, 
tremulously, and at the same time he concealed 
the miniature, and set the jewel-box upon my 
toilet-table. “ Lawrence knows nothing of this, 
and therefore, we had better be silent.” 

Larry entered the room, with a brisk step, in¬ 
dicative of the rapid improvement which his health 
had lately undergone. “ May I have' a share in 
the cozey,” said he, laughing, “ for Mike has left 
me all alone in the room, and I a’nt very fond 
of my own company* being somewhat of a social 
turn. Neither am I sleepy, a bit—and 1 feel so 
hearty to-night—just in the way for a talk—so I 
thought that I’d pay you a visit, and see if my 
company be welcome. You may turn me out, 
if you like, directly; or, when you’ve,had enough 
of me, bid me to, be gone.” 

I could not help' smiling at /.arry s rough 
mode of introducing himself; bud I told him that 
be was heartily welcome, and bade him to take a 
chair by the fire. Larry seated himself, thrust 
out his legs, crammed his hands into his pockets, 
and then began to sigh for — a pipe. 
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“ I think,” said he, “ that I could be happy as 
a prince now, if I were but blowing a cloud,” and 
then his lips began to move themselves as they 
had been used to’ do, when a pipe was pressed 
gently between them. 

“ I think,” said I, laughing, “ that you would 
astonish my uncle if you were to attempt to fumi¬ 
gate his house.” 

“ Of course I can’t think of it in earnest,” re¬ 
turned Lawrence, “ not in the least, whilst I am 
staying with your uncle. But it is such a very 
long time since 1 have enjoyed the luxury of a 
pipe — not since the fever came upon me. * I have 
not been out yet to reconnoitre ; but I dare say 
there’s a public in the’neighbourhood.” 

“ But you won’t think of going there, will you? 
My uncle —- ” 

“ Ay, there it is. Your uncle has been kind to 
m<' beyond all things, and, indeed. I’m heartily 
obliged to him; but I really begin already to feel 
rather sick of playing the gentleman. I was not 
cut out for srS;h a life — I was never intended for 
a* high-flyer, ft may be all .well* enough in its 
way, when you^-e been regularly brought up to 
the thing; but to be dashed into the thick of it at 
once, and to have a straight-waistcoat clapped 
upon you. Every thing so clock-work and regu¬ 
lar ; nothing a bit liberty-like — none of the free- 
and-easy about it. I can’t say that I admire the 
l 5 
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sort of thing, so I think — now I bog you not to 
suppose that I am ungrateful for speaking in this 
way— I think, with your uncle’s permission, that 
I shall make a bolt of it as quickly as possible.” 

“Oh! Larry, Larry !” cried Michael, reproach¬ 
fully. 

“Nay, Mike ; don’t look so sorry about it,” re¬ 
sumed Larry, in a soothing voice ; “ I would’nt 
have - said any thing on the subject, if 1 had 
thought that it would make you uneasy. But 
you know as well as I do, dear Mike, that I am 
not cut out for a gentleman. Now I think that 
yem-ore, every inch of you • and as for Ella, she 
looks the lady full as well as any duke’s daughter 
in the land. But I, though I nn’t. amiss to look 
at, could never do a bit of gentlemanly in my life, 
and it’s no use telling a lie about it—so Mike, 1 
beg and intreat you uot to look so down in the 
mouth.” 

Michael endeavoured to smile; but his heart 
was heavy-laden, and his brain was distracted 
with many contending thoughts. Be looked at 
Lawrence ; then at me, — his eyes/glistening wit'.i 
tears all the while ; and then, although he were 
anxious to escape into solitude, ’that he might give- 
free vent to his emotions, he bade God bless me, 
and hurried out of the room. 

“ Michael’s a cup too low to-night,” said Law¬ 
rence, when his brother was gone. “ I could al- 
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most pipe an eye myself, to see him so down¬ 
hearted. Indeed, I’m getting soft and girlish, for 
I want something to stir me. This idle life won’t 
do at all. I must go back to the players.” 

“ Surely, Lawrence,” I exclaimed, with a ges¬ 
ture of astonishment, “ you have no such serious 
intention.” 

“ Oh ! but I have — it was nothing so bad, I 
assure you,” returned Lawrence : “ a good, free- 
aij^-easy sort of life; plenty of dashing fellows 
to keep company with us; all hurry, bustle and 
excitement — now in one place, now in another - 
always in tfye very midst of the fun. Beside.?, ifs 
a pretty sure livelihood ; and I’m a tolerable spec 
for a manager—with little Beau-pied I know that 
1 could make my own terms; but I have my 
doubts about the poondittle thing.” 

“ Oh ! Lawrence, do not throw yourself away 
m this reckless manner, I beseech you — think of 
Michael, and*of Ella, and of little Beau-pied, and 
seek some other occupation.” 

“ Ah ! buV that’s not so easy, and I don't know 
what I am fit for. Besides, t I jlbn’t know any 
filing else that-1 should like half so well. I am 
thinking that if 1 V were to get a good engagement, 
I might manage out of my earnings to put little Bo- 
peep to school. I don’t want to make the child 
work any more, for she hates exhibiting herself in 
public.” 
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“ I should have thought,” said I, “ that you 
had suffered enough from your player-freaks al¬ 
ready.” 

“No — no — vou arc wrong there,” said Law¬ 
rence, “I suffered for cutting the concern. If I 
had stuck to the business property, I should never 
have been so near hopping the twig. But after 1 
left the troop, I went to London, and lived a little 
while on my savings. I took a lodging for little 
Beau-pied and myself. She was rather a (dog 
round my neck, but the poor dear thing was so 
fond of me, and I was so fond of the poor dear thing , 
fhair I would not have abandoned, her for the 
world ; so we two lived together like brother and 
sister, and for a little time v. e were tolerably com¬ 
fortable. But money won’t last for ever, and I 
soon found mine getting k)w. 1 scarcely knew 
what to do. There is no place so diflieult as Lon¬ 
don to get work, though there is so much work to 
be done there. I used to go out in the streets 
looking about me, as though I hoped to find gold 
on the pavements, but I never returned home any 
richer. If it Had not been for theghild, I should 1 
have gone to sea, or enlisted, 1 At for her sake ’• 
was obliged to stay at home. 

“ Well ; as I was walking along the streets one 
day, who should come up with me but one of the 
old troop — a strange creature as ever lived in the 
world — the fellow, who was always our clown. 
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If ever there were a mixture of the knave and 
the fool in any one person, it was in him. He 
gave me a knowing wink of the eye, and would 
not let me pass on, as I would have done, without 
taking notice of the fellow. ‘ Don’t fear my 
peaching,’ said he, ‘ for I’ve quarrelled with the 
company, as you have ; but come into the next 
lush-shop and have a booze, for the sake of old 
fellowship, my hearty.’ So I went, for 1 had never 
aav weighty objections against a pipe and a glass 
in my life. 

“ So we talked over old days, and my com¬ 
panion told me that he had flared up with the 
manager, and had a bit of a figlft — old Centaur 
getting the best of it, of course, for the fellow is 
as strong as a Hercules, and so he had walked off 
from the troop, leaving them* to fish for a clown. 
Well, as we continued to talk, we found that we 
were both of us, as you see, upon the same tack, 
wanting employment; and so we put our heads 
together to find out the best way of raising the 
wind. aIi't some talk, having proposed -half a 
hundred plains, and discovered th«xt none of them 
were feasible, my companion suddenly cried out, 
‘ If we bad but>i third we’d go glee-singing.’ 

“ 1 did not think this a very bad scheme, for 
Paul had a thundering bass, and I could sing a 
tolerable second — so we began to talk it over at 
length, and my partner said, be thought that he 
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could muster a third — a young lad who had been 
a voyage or two to the Indies, but was rather tired 
of ship-board, and longing for something of a 
change. Well, to make my story short as possi¬ 
ble, this younker consented to join us; lie had 
just the sort of Voice we wanted, a nice, clear 
treble, and together we made up a very passable 
trio of glee-singers. 

“ It took us a few days to prepare for our un¬ 
dertaking — there was nothing against us hut flic 
weather, and that was bitter, for it was the month 
of November. But to it we went gallantly, and 
we made it answer even better than we expected. 
I can’t say much for the fun of it, however, for 
the night-work was terribly, hard, and if it had 
not been for poor little Beau-pied, who lived 
pretty comfortably all this time, I don’t think that 
I could have gone through it all. 

“ But at length it made me dreadfully ill. The 
truth is, that. I was obliged to drink —• I could not 
have gone on without spirits; and what with one 
thing and another, after a month’s ghjfc-singing, 1 
was floored. I caught, a terrible cojil — and the 
cold brought on a fever; and then i was obliged 
to stay at home. I had saved a' little money — 
for you would hardly believe, how much we con¬ 
trived to get together — we divided our earnings 
at the end of each week, and a pretty good round 
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sum we had. But when the fever came, there 
were no more earnings to divide — my money 
soon dwindled into nothing — I did not know 
W'hat to do, so at last I wrote to my mother.” 

“But your companions,” said I, “what became 
of them ? Did they never visit you in your dis¬ 
tresses.” 

“ The sailor-lad came once,” replied Lawrence, 
“ God bless him ! and divided his purse with me ; 
but never to this very day have 1 seen any thing 
more of Paul Phillips.” 

“ Paul Phillips!” I exclaimed, starting from 
my chair as 1 spoke, “ Paul Phillips ! and was 
this the name of your companion •” 

Lawrence looked ;jt me wonderingly, and re¬ 
plied, “Yes, sure enough — that was his name. 
They used to call him Sigftor Paulo Philosopho 
in the play-bills, just in the same ridiculous way 
as they christened me Signor Laurentio.” 

“ But know you where he lives ?” I asked, in a 
voice «of extreme eagerness. “ Know you where 
the man is^'o be found?” 

Lawrence stared at me, wond'crjng what was the 
purport of thise questions,‘anti answered, “He 
used to have aModging not very far from Shore¬ 
ditch Church — I don’t know the name of the 
street, but it was over a spout-shop.” 

“ A spout-shop ! and what’s that ?” 
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“ A pawn-broker’s shop,” returned Lawrence, 
smiling, as he spoke at my innocence, “ and the 
man’s name who kept it was Jones.” 

“ Oh ! then I shall easily find him ; but tell me, 
Lawrence, did this man know that your real name 
is Moore ?” 

“ He did not know it at first,” replied Larry, 
“ for I called myself Lawrence in the troop, and I 
went by that name with my lodging-keeper; but 
somehow or other after we became partners in Jjic 
glee-singing business, I let out my real name, and 
1 remember well that he questioned me about my 
parents, and hinted that he had known my 
mother.” 

“ He did ! Then, as surely as my name is 
Gerard Doveton, this is the man, whom 1 have 
been burning to find. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE CURTAIN UP-DRAWN. 


Hon often hare we guessed his lineage noble 
And novr 'tis proved- 

* * * 

1 hese are high tidings—whom does guess his sire * 

Talfouro’s Ip n. 


, rose early on the following fnornmg, and joined 
.•hy uncle Pemberwm in one of his accustomed sun¬ 
rise promenades. As we went along, I took oc¬ 
casion to ask him what he thought of his young 
guests, and whether he had yet repented of his ex¬ 
cessive hospitality. 
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“ Not in the least, Gerard,” said my uncle, “ for 
I know that I have done right. Besides, I have 
a large house, and why should its rooms be empty ? 
From the mother of these children did I receive^ 
in my young days, a world of kindness. I well re¬ 
member once when I was lying sick—a young 
subaltern—with a fever at Gibraltar—that she 
would supply me every day, with those little 
comforts which a bachelor’s establishment cannot 
afford, and that when I was recovering, she would 
send her carriage to my quarters, that I might taae 
a drive in it, every afternoon. I cannot forget these 
things, Gerard—I cannot forget that she helped 
me in my affliction.” 

“ Oh ! uncle, with whqt truth is it written, 

‘ Cast thy bread upon the waters, and it will return 
to thee after many days.’ ” 

“ But what think you, uncle,” 1 added after a 
pause, “of my friend Michael and his sister?” 

“I think that they are as lovely samples of hu¬ 
manity as ever graced this beautiful earth lovely 
both in body and in mind. I conversed with 
Michael yesterday, for several hours, and he de 
lighted, at the same time that he astonished me 
How beautiful, nay how grand, os the triumphant 
rising of innate power above the antagonism of cir¬ 
cumstances. In a little sheltered nook, far away 
from cities, with no preceptor and only a few books, 
this youth, unaided and alone, has heaped up a 
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pile of the best knowledge. Gerard, I think that 
very soon I shall love this boy as a son.” 

“And Ella?” 

“ Oh ! ask your cousin what she thinks of Ella 
Moore. I dont think that Emily will be very 
willing to lose her, for already does she love her 
new companion, its she would love an elder sister, 
if she had one. And Ella is so modest, so humble, 
so unassuming—deferring always to Emily, as one 
wiser and more accomplished than herself, and 
<Sking pleasure in contrasting her own ignorance 
with Emily’s knowledge of certain subjects, which 
must have been mysteries to the cottagers of Gras%- 
hill. I think that any parents might be proud of 
on.e so lovely, so graceful, so good, and—indeed 
l may add, so thoroughly lady-like as Ella. 

“And Lawrence?” 

“ Circumstances must have Taeen strangely 
against him, or it would be difficult to believe that 
lie lias risen from the same parent-stock as Michael 
and Ella. He is of a different order altogether — 
he lacks ail the gentleness, all the delicacy of senti¬ 
ment, which distinguishes his Ifrqjher and sister. 
■But he has been in situations,\»f all others the most 
disadvantageous tp the progress of refinement. He 
has been made corrupt by the world.” 

“ He is not what he was when 1 first knew him— 
yet, even then he was not comparable to his bro¬ 
ther.” 
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“ His nind is differently organized. He does 
not lack high feeling altogether; indeed, there is 
a generosity of sentiment in his character, which 
borders very closely upon chivalry. Nothing, for 
instan'ce, can be more noble than his conduct to¬ 
wards the poor little orphan, whom he has taken 
under his protection. I honourhim and love him 
for that. Do you know what he purposes to do?” 

“ He talks about rejoining the players.” 

“Oh! no—that will never do, Gerard—we must 
persuade him to think differently upon the subject, 
and the jnost persuasive thing of all others is the 
<?ffer of some more advantageous situation. We 
must look about us and see what is to be done — 
but here come Emily and Ella.” 

At breakfast I told the assembled party that 1 
was about to set off for London, as soon as my 
meal was dispatched. “ How very stupid of you,” 
said my cousin Emily, pouting her full lips as she 
spoke. 

I looked at Ella Moore, and her face worm an as¬ 
pect of disappointment. It pleased me — for 
when we are obliged to quit those whom we love, 
it is pleasant to feel that we shall be missed. 

“We hoped that you would have remained with 
us,’’ said Ella. 

“Yes, you provoking man,” cried my cousin 
Emily, looking at me with an expression of mock 
anger, which particularly became her little face ; 
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“ Ella and I had thoroughly built upon getting you 
to take us a walk, and now you are going to that 
great town. What business can you possibly 
have there ?” 

“ I will depute Michael to be my substitute,” 
said I; “ for go to that great town I must,” and 
I thought that if 1211a had knovfti upon what I was 
bound, she would not have wished me to tarry at 
homo. 

J ust as I had reached the outer gates, I met the 
"postman, who gave me a note; it was from Smith, 
and very laconic — 

“ It has just occurred to me over jnv mutton chop, 
that if you were to make proper enquiries, you 
might discover the particular company of the 
particular battalion of artillery to which Serjeant 
Moore belonged; and by followiifg up this enquiry 
you might ascertain how many children he had at 
the time of his death. 

“ Yours, at dinner, 

“ John Smith.” 

“ Thank you, John Smith!’* I exclaimed, as I 
thrust his note .into my great-coat pocket, “I’ll 
act up to your advice, if I can’t find Parfl Phil¬ 
lips.” 

I need scarcely tell the reader, that I was bound 
for Shoreditch, and at Shoreditch I had safely 
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arrived, about an hour and a half after leaving 
the Rectory. With a palpitating heart did I look 
about me for a pawnbroker’s— there were several 
in the neighbourhood. Uncle-Benjaminship seem¬ 
ed to flourish apace in the respectable vicinity of 
Shoreditch. 

First, 1 read the name of Abrahams, then of 
Johnson, then of Middleton, then of Levi—but no 
Jones. Perhaps Larry had mistaken Johnson 
for Jones; so I retraced my steps, and made in¬ 
quiries, but no Paul Phillips lodged in the house ; 
my heart began to sink with despair, for I had 
walked half-a-mile in either direction, but no 
broker named Jqnes was to be found. 

So again I started from the Church, deter¬ 
mining to thread all the collateral streets, as 1 
had traversed the main thoroughfare. In the 
first that 1 scouted, there was no pawnbroker’s ; 
in the second, I beheld, at the further extre¬ 
mity thereof, three golden balls, glittering in the 
sun. 

I quickened my pace as I approached them ; 

“ Money lent,” in enormous characters, stared me 
in the face, but £ could not perceive the name 
of the charitable lender. A clou]*, and two hats, 
and a "pair of unmentionables pendant from the 
summit oT the door-way, hid the nominative letters 
from my view. 

But presently a most appropriate gust of wind 
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blew the cloak aside, and I read the name of 
Jones. I entered the house, fluttering with ner¬ 
vous excitement, and stood before the counter 
of the broker. I was half ashamed of myself, 
for there were several people in the shop, and 
it seemed that they were all staring at me. It 
was so strange that a well-dressed young gentle¬ 
man should enter a pawnbroker’s shop; and I did 
not at all like it to be supposed that I was 
raising a loan on my watch. 

./* The pawnbroker thought that he had got a 
bargain; but l presently undeceived him, asking 
if one named Phillips lodged in the house. 

“ Yes, m the front-room, at the top of tne house 
—walk up. Sir; you are sure to be right, if you go 
till you can go no further, and then look for a door 
with a crack in it.” 

“ But is he at home ?” 

“ Can’t say. Sir—but you’ll soon know by rap¬ 
ping at the door.” 

I (fu l not much like the idea of walking up to 
t«e top of-.a strange house, in a barbarous part of 
the town, and of entering withqjit any preliminary 
announcement, the chamber gi a?vagabond stager. 
But it was my wont, whenever my heart mis¬ 
gave me, to think of Ella Moore, and whenever 
l thought of her, I ceased any longer to be a 
coward. 

And so it was, that when I stood before the 
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“ door with a crack in it,” I felt prodigiously 
brave; and I said to myself, “ What does it 
matter if a legion of Paul Phillipses is in the 
room ?” 

I rapped, and I was desired to enter. I enter¬ 
ed, and looked around me, but I saw no one in 
the room. There was a curtainless bed in one 
comer of the apartment, and thrown over it, was 
a great drugget. Scattered about the floor, were 
yards of thin printed papers, which looked like 
halfpenny ballads. 

On a broken three-legged table was a fiddle, 
lacking its proper complement of strings, a basin, 
and the moiety of a water-jug. Two chairs, one 
of which was bottomless, a picture of Grimaldi, 
the clown, a large deal chest, a small heap of 
clothes, and a blacjt greasy-looking wig com¬ 
pleted the contents of the apartment. 

But where was Mr. Phillips, himself ? I looked 
around me, but I saw no one. 1 advanced into 
the centre of the room, but still not a creature 
was visible. A voice, and rather an /ihcommm 
one, had certainly desired me to enter; but whence 
had the voice pioc^ded? There was no other 
door to the apartment bu$ that whereby I had 
entered ; no symptom even of a cupboard. I 
began to think that the voice I had heard was a 
sound awakened by the imagination, and that the 
chamber was, in reality, tenantless. What was 
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mto the grave — but after all, what does it mat¬ 
ter ? Earth has little happiness for me, that I 
should sorrow to leave it, and in the grave the 
weary are at rest. And yet, Gerard, often as I 
have desired to lay myself down and die, at this 
moment I am anxious to live on, for I am not quite 
desolate in the world, and knowing that I have at 
all events one friend, who will shed a tear for me 
when 1 am gone, I cannot bear to think of part¬ 
ing from that one friend for ever. Just as I have 
lid something to live for, death, who has held 
back so long, and refused to come when I called 
upon him, steps forward and begins to menace 
me, crying out, ‘ Thy hour is at hand !”’ 

“ Oh ! but you have a better friend than I am, 
and you will leave me to go unto Him.” 

“ What better friend, what other friend, Gerard?” 
“ lie who has said, ‘Come unto me all ye who 
are heavy-laden, and I will give you rest,’ — He 
who loveth a broken and a contrite heart. — He 
fron^r**>om Death cannot us dissever.” 

True—-'Gerard, there is no disputing these 
tilings, and yet—and yet—faitlf i% weak.” 

“ You have not doubted — ” 

“ I hardly know I have doubted in part, and 
believed in part — I have never doubted His exis¬ 
tence, but I have been often tempted to murmur 
against Him, I have often refused to say when He 
has stricken me, ‘ Thy will be done/ and in the 
VOL. III. G 
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stubbornness of my heart I have controverted the 
inscrutable ways of Providence, until I believed 
myself an injured man. I have had sore trials, 
and like the Patriarch Job, I have been tempted 
to ‘ curse God and die.’ ” 

“ How much better, if you had exclaimed with 
David, ‘ It is good for me thht. I have been af¬ 
flicted/” 

“ I know it ; but to know what is right is not 
always to do it. Oh ! I could have borne much— 
penury, disease, ignominy—anything but * 
I have endured. I know why it happened; at least 
I think so; but it is presumptuous to say that we 
can fathom the inscrutable motives of God. You 
know, Gerard, that we are told ‘ to keep ourselves 
from idols/ Now I had my idols, and I worshipped 
them—God punished me; He is a great iconoclast. 
He threw down my idols—he broke them into 
pieces, and he smote the worshipper, so that he went 
out from the temple a maimed and mutilated man. 
I could not kiss the rod, Gerard; I could F' *-"ven 
try to do so—from that moment my' heart l -is 
hardened—I gare myself up wholly to my despa, -. 
There was a soft of strange comfort in feeling that 
I was utterly without hope in the world. I re¬ 
fused to drink the waters of consolation from the 
only fount, whence I believe they ever spring. I 
closed my Bible, and I tried to persuade myself, 
that there was no God in the world; but that I 
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was unable to accomplish. Then I reasoned with 
God perversely. I questioned the justice of his 
decrees. I said to him, “ Thou gavest me those 
children; didst thou give them to me, to love or 
to hate? To love, doubtless to love—then why 
hast thou smitten me for loving them ? Thou 
gavest me strong affections—thou knowedst that 
I would doat upon my children—why then didst 
thou give them to me ? — why then didst thou not 
send the curse—if thou must have cursed — of 
-icnness upon me? It would have been merciful 
-—yes, God, it would have been merciful; but in¬ 
stead of this, thou hast tempted me — thou hast 
laid thy nets t& ensnare me — and thpn thou hast 
punished me, for the evil unto which I was seduced 
by thyself O brave justice ! But Satan, thou 
sayest, was the tempter? Did Satan give me my 
children ? Why then, Satan made tlfe world, and 
to do evil is to serve our Maker — and good is evil, 
and evil is good. Oh ! beautiful craft of the logi¬ 
cian!’^.! Thus spake 1, Gerard — horrible, most 
Invisible was it not? and yet I never recalled my 
w»rds, 1 have never bowed down my.head meekly, 
and prayed to be forgiven for thil hideous blas¬ 
phemy. I have be/jn hardened by long-suffering. 
I thought that affliction turned us towards God, 
but me it has turned from him. I once knew a 
man who was half an infidel. He lost a child, 
whilst I was dwelling in his house. When the 
G 2 
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news was brought to him, for the boy dic-d in a 
far country, the first tiling he did was to send for 
a Bible. He had not read it save to controvert it 
for years; yet when he was afflicted, he hurried to 
it for consolation : it was the only friend that he 
had in his distresses. But I — I, Gerard, when 
God smote me, out of revenge" as it were, I closed 
the pages of his Holy Book for ever.” 

“No, not for ever; there is yet time. Thou 
mayest even now exclaim, ‘ It is well.’ ’’ 

“Ah ! what was that?” cried Anstruther, sta.' 
mg as though some sudden recollection had just 
flashed upon his brain: “ those three words, 1 
ought to remember them. It was’ a case some¬ 
what similar to mine.” 

“ Yes ; the Shunamite woman made an idol of 
her child — God broke the idol to pieces, and yet 
the woman exclaimed, ‘ It is well.’ ” 

“ And it was her only one —” 

“ Yes ; her all —but still she said, ‘ It is well,’ 
and God rewarded her for saying so.” 

“ He restored her child — ah ! 1 "Vemcmbt> it 
all — but I hjive no ‘ Man of God’ to help me.'” 

“ You have hot yet said, ‘ It is well.’ ” 

“ But if I were — this is fool’s talk — the sea 
cannot give up its dead. But, Gerard, it is meet 
that I should tell you the purpose for which I 
summoned you hither—I am dying — ” 

“ Oh ! no — no, not that — death is not written 
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in your face—you are young, and why should you 
die?” 

“ Because it is God’s will. He does it to ‘keep 
me from idols.’ The face is often a volume of 
lies, trust not to it — if you could look into my 
heart you would see that it is almost wholly worn 
out. I have had very strange dreams of late, and 
since you left me I have felt the bitterness of soli¬ 
tude more than ever I have felt it before. I am 
dying —and, therefore, have I sent for you. You 
nave an uncle, whose name is Pemberton.” 

“ Do you know him ?” 

“Only by your report. Is lie not ‘a pian of* 
God V ” 

“ He is one of God’s .children, of a certainty.” 

“ Think you that he is the man I need to assist 
me in making my peace with God ? You know 
how 1 have sinned; and in this fearful crisis, 
death approaching me with giant strides, I feed 
that 1 want a spiritual adviser. Do you think that 
you rhtit'*'Pemberton would take up his abode 
b'/aeath my roof ?” 

“ I fi;ar that it is impossible, dbaj- Edwin. He 
is rector of a large parish, and'I fear that he can¬ 
not, abandon his flo«k for the sake of one solitary 
sheep. But doubtless he would come hither to 
see you for a few days if you think —” 

“ No, no—Gerard,” interrupted my poor friend, 

“ it was a wild fancy of mine, and now I see the 
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absurdity of the idea. I do not know your uncle 
Pemberton, and of my existence he cannot even 
be aware but —thinking the other day, over all 
you had told me concerning him, it occurred to 
me that he was the minister, from whose hands I 
should like best to receive the cup — the sacra¬ 
mental cup — which for many years my rebellious 
lips have not pressed. But this was an absurd 
chimsera, and we will not allude to the subject again. 
There is no lack of priests in the neighbourhood— 
I have one of my own, but I don’t like him —*ifoi 
that I have ever heard him in the pulpit, but my 
steward tells me that he is harsh and unforgiving 
in his doctrines. I am beginning to think seriously 
upon the subject of religion ; I much fear that I 
am in a perilous state.” 

Anstruther spoke in a calm voice — but it was 
plain that his calmness was artificial. He was 
Struggling, all this time, against the tide of his 
natural emotions, and the colloquial style, in which 
he spoke, was evidently a stratagem^rgs4. ~ 1 to 
for the purpose of keeping in subjection the fel- 
ings which word ready to gush forth in a torrent 
of impetuous eloquence. But Anstruther was no 
actor. None ever played the hypocrite with less 
success than my broken-hearted friend. He knew 
this himself, and more than ever did the conscious¬ 
ness of his utter inability come upon him at this 
moment. It was in vain to raise the mask to his 
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face. He knew this, so he dashed it to the 
ground. 

“No — no — it will not do,” he continued, in a 
choaking voice, whilst the veins of his temples 
were unnaturally distended, and the muscles of 
his face seemed convulsed ; “ it will not do to im¬ 
pose upon you an^ more — I have a fire burning 
in my heart night and day — I shall be damned, 
Gerard — I shall be damned.” 


I was appalled by the frantic energy of Anstru- 

'dicr’s manner, and the strange words that issued 

from his lips. I thought that a sudden rush of 

insanity had overwhelmed his intellect, and that 

1 stood in tlie presence of a madman. I knew 

not what to do, but to look into his face. I had 

not power to utter a word. 

“ Yes, Gerard, it is utterly ,in vain to attempt 

any longer to deceive myself—ifty soul is in a 

perilous condition. For years past I have been as 

it were in the slumber of intoxication, and now 

tin 4 ,. T awake and look around me, I see what a 
-n ,J 

d. graded creature I am. The fact is, that turning 
over a heap of books the other rflay, I chanced to 
alight upon a Bible. It fell open*, and by accident 
— no, no — not that, for I plainly see the hand of 
God in it all — my eye fell upon a certain passage 
in Job, which, as nearly as I can remember, runs 
thus : 4 Touching the Almighty we cannot find 
him out; he is excellent in power and in judg- 
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ment, and in plenty of justice: he will not afflict.’ 
Now when I read this I became very wroth ; an 
unclean spirit began to tear me, I cast the Bible 
indignantly away, exclaiming, ‘ This is utterly 
false,’ and then I threw myself full length upon a 
sofa in a paroxysm of turbulent emotion. 

“ When I became a little calmer,” continued 
Anstrutlier, “ I endeavoured to compose myself to 
sleep. It is my way, whenever I have been vio¬ 
lently excited, to induce sleep as soon as possible, 
for it is the only means whereby my nerves ar« 
ever settled. I did sleep — but such a sleep, if 1 
w r ere to live for ever I should not forget the agony 
of that sleeping. I had a dream — but I cannot 
tell you what it was — the cold sweat is upon my 
brow, and my limbs tremble as 1 think of it;— 
’t.was more fearful tl\;in the vision which passed be¬ 
fore the eyes of Eliphaz the Temanite. — I awoke, 
and the first thing that 1 beheld was the Bible, 
which I had dashed, in my anger, to the ground. 
That Bible had made a part of my dream—,1 -fled 
towards the spot where it was lying, as an escajpi- ^ 
malefactor flies to, .the sanctuary. I clutched theb 
book, and I tried to .read it, but for awhile I could 
not, because my brain was dizzy — but at length 
l read, and the reading made me calmer; I forgot 
my dream, but other fears came upon me, yet 
these fears were not unmingled with hope. When 
I laid down the book, the memory of my dream 
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rose up again to haunt me afresh, so I continued 
to read far into the night, and ere I closed my 
eyes in slumber, I prayed. 

“ Since that dreadful day, Gerard, I have had 
the Bible constantly in my hand. There are words 
of comfort in it, I know ; but the more I read 
the more manifest does it appear, that if ever 
mortal creature exposed himself by his stubborn¬ 
ness to the just vengeance of the Almighty, I am 
that stony-hearted sinner. There can be no guilt 
greater than mine — it has been a life of guilt, not 
a casual act, •— no; nor a multitude of acts. For 
years past I have been living in a state pf rebel* 
lion against God, not merely neglecting, but war¬ 
ring with Him. A few tears of repentance, a few 
heart-issuing prayers, a few holy resolutions cannot 
wipe out this great sin. N&, no — there is no 
hope for me, 1 shall be damned, Gerard, I shall be 
damned.” 

The unhappy man here bowed his head, and 
hi-n'!g his face between his hands, groaned aloud 
vitli excess of agony, as though his very heart¬ 
strings would burst. Remorse had rushed torrent- 
like upon his soul; and I afmost feared that it 
would overwhelm^iis intellect. 

For some minutes Anstruther moved not his 
hands from his face, but when he dropped them 
he gazed wildly around the room, and then said 
in a scarecly audible voice, “ Where is Guido ?” 
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“At Sir Reginald Euston’s.” 

“ Ah ! I forgot — some one else will do — I 
want wine.” 

I hesitated; for I feared to give him what he 
wanted; but seeing my irresolution, he continued, 
“You need not be afraid, Gerard — for wine is 

Q 

my common medicine—just ring the bell; for 
you will want some yourself — it will do us both 
no little good, I am certain.” 

I did as Anstruther desired me to do — and 
presently the wine was brought. 

“ Now, Gerard,” resumed my unhappy com¬ 
panion, .when he had poured down three or four 
large glasses of sherry, and compelled me to follow 
his example. “ Now I will tell you for what pur¬ 
pose I have summoned you, which as yet you very 
imperfectly know. ' I am getting weaker and 
weaker every day, and I fear that, if I postpone 
much longer setting about the task I have pro¬ 
posed to myself, 1 shall not have physical energy 
enough remaining to accomplish my purpose at 
all. You look wonderingly at me, as though yoi 
do not know what I mean. Well, then, I will ex¬ 
plain myself, Gerard. You have often seen me in 
strange moods, for which you have been utterly 
unable in any rational manner to account. You 
may have had your conjectures, and it is possible 
that you may have collected from what has es¬ 
caped my lipB. that in early life I had the misfor- 
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tune to lose a young wife and three children. 
Doubtless this appears to you a calamity which 
no sensitive mind could ever suffer to pass into 
oblivion; but still you will hardly suppose that 
this event, terrible as it was, after the lapse of so 
many years, could have the effect, when called 
back to my memory, of exciting me as you have 
seen me excited. Give me some wine, Gerard — 
you hear how calmly I speak, and how subdued 
are all the epithets I employ. But I was saying 
that you must often have suspected that there 
was some latent cause for these singular exhibi¬ 
tions of feeling — for instance, you must havcv 
thought that my grief would never have been so 
violent if it had not Jieen mixed up with remorse 
— you must pretty well know, Gerard, that I have 
committed some fearful crime; in fact, that I had 
more to do, than is commonly supposed, with the 
death of my wife and children. Now I wish you 
to know the whole truth, and, therefore, have I 
si'„,unioned you, Gerard. You are the only being 
1 love in the world, and the only being who has 
ever witnessed me in one of my* paroxysms of re¬ 
morse, and, therefore, will I* tell you a history, 
which to none other has ever been revealed. I 
trust that I shall acquit myself decently—and 
yet it is a dread confession that I have to make. 
I well remember that the first time you ever saw 
me, you were pleased to say something about my 
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face — you said that it was the face of a good 
man, or something to that immediate effect—now, 
Gerard, I have told you once before this morning 
that the face of man is oft a volume of lies. I 
told you this, if I remember aright, on the day 
which saw the first of our covenant. Now look 
at me ? Do you see anything in my countenance 
to tell you that I have been a desperate evil-doer.” 
“Oh! nothing—” 

“ And yet I am a murderer !” 

“ A murderer !” 

“ Yes ; listen to my story.” 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE SAD TALE OF THE MAN WHO PROUDLY CLUNG 
TO HIS FIRST FAULT, AND WITHERED IN HIS 
PRIDE. 


J\Jy varied life 

Drifts by me. I am ypung, old, happy, sad. 

Hoping, desponding, acting, taking rest, 

And ail at once; that is, those p^st conditions 
Flock back upon me. 

Browning’s Paracelsus. 


“ Give me some more wine-” 

“ I must begin my narrative, Gerard, with sundry 
'uninteresting family details, thst.l may enable, 
you fully to comprehend whaf follows. I am the 
second son of my father, who was also a second son. 
My grandfather was a man of considerable pro¬ 
perty, both personal and real: the bulk of his 
estates, at lus death, descended to his eldest son. 
My father was one of the partners in a celebrated 
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Metropolitan Banking-house. Somehow or other 
he contrived to be made a bankrupt. 

“ I was then about eleven years old. We had 
always lived somewhat extravagantly — a town 
house and a country house—horses, dinner-parties, 
and private tutors. My father lived up to his in¬ 
come ; he had no thought for the morrow, and 
when ‘ the House’ was declared insolvent he was 
pennyless. 

“ My uncle was extremely incensed — for he 
had lent his brother nearly forty thousand pounds 
only a few months before the affair of his bank¬ 
ruptcy ; and he declared that my father was fully 
aware of the house being insolvent at the time. 
A dire quarrel ensued, and the brothers were sepa¬ 
rated for ever. 

“ My mother had a life-interest in some pro¬ 
perty, which was worth scarcely three hundred a 
year; and upon this slender income my parents 
went into Cornwall to live. We dwelt in a thatched 
house—a lamentable falling off from the splendid 
mansions we inhabited before. My mother bore 
her misfortunes very meekly ; but my father was 
restless and disconsdlate. It grieved him to live 
in a cottage. 

“ I was then, as I have said, eleven years of age 
— my brother was two years my senior. We 
were of very opposite dispositions — he was bom 
to be liked by the many, I to be loved by the few. 
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To you, who have studied the human heart, me- 
thinks this description will be enough. You can 
easily fill up the blanks. 

“My uncle, who had always been very kind to 
us, and with whom we had passed many happy 
days in the Abbey, compassionated the condition 
of my brother and myself. He Jiad only one son; 
he was very rich ; and he could well afford, there¬ 
fore, to educate us. 

“ He did so — he sent us to a large private 
school, and we always spent ,our Christmas holi¬ 
days at Charlton. I forgot to tell you that my 
uncle was a widower. ICs only child was edu¬ 
cated at home under the watchful e.ye of a private 
tutor. He — my cousin, not the tutor — was a 
proud, domineering fellow, and 1 almost sacrificed 
the favour and affection of my uncle, by giving 
the young bashaw a sound thrashing for his inso¬ 
lence to me one day. My elder brother had more 
tact than I had, and he w r as considerably more m 
favour at Charlton. 

“ At school both my brother and myself stood 
rather high in the rolls of fame. • \Ve were both of 
us very indolent, but there whs *a vast difference 
in our indolence. , His was positive, mine relative 
idleness. He would sit at his desk during study- 
hours, doing nothing, perhaps sleeping all the 
while,—'I would be reading romances, writing 
poetry, or drawing fantastical devices; but, as 
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far as regarded the business of the school, we 
were both of us equally negligent. And yet, 
somehow or other, we knew our lessons full as well 
as our compeers. I seldom or never learnt mine, but 
I made a prodigious quantity of Latin and Greek 
verses, the fabrication of which supplied me with 
a knowledge of the languages, which enabled me 
at any time to translate our common school classics 
with facility. I do not know how it was, but I 
could always bring myself to learn any thing in 
the world, but the ordinary lessons of my class. I 
studied Gorman and Italian, in my school hours, 

■ but if they had been our classics, I should have 
learnt Greek and Latin in their stead. 

“ When my elder brother was about seventeen, 
my uncle procured him a civil appointment to 
India, and he was' removed from school to tin 1 
college at Haileybury, which was then only re¬ 
cently established. His removal did not affect me 
very much, for though we were excellent friends 
we were altogether in a different set, and we rarely 
consorted together. I well remember that his 
dearest friend was my especial enemy, but these 
things, anomalous as they may appear, are by no 
means of rare occurrence at school. Ilis removal, 
I say, did not much affect me; but when I heard 
of his destination, I was strangely disquieted, and 
from that day forth I lived in a constant state of 
fear and trembling, for I expected to be victimized 
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in like manner myself, and in every letter that 
was brought to me, I expected to read my death- 
warrant. My brother was well contented with his 
lot, but I had an invincible dread of being sent to 
India, and a presentiment that the climate would 
kill me. From the hour that my brother w r as 
called away from school, my peace of mind, there¬ 
fore, was gone. I became nervous, and low-spirit- 
■d ; my friends, who knew the cause of my grief, 
endeavoured to rally me in vain. Oh ! many very 
(litter tears did I shed, when in the dark evenings 
l walked up and down the school-room, with my 
arm round the neck of my favorite associate,, 
pouring forth* my sorrows into his e^r, and dwell¬ 
ing upon my numberless apprehensions. I lived 
rather more than a year in this state of tremulous 
suspense ; and then the death warrant was 
signed.” 

“ A writership for you, also—” 

“ Oh ! no, Gerard, nothing half so good—a 
cadetship. ‘ But,’ added my uncle, ' if you work 
hard at the Military Academy, with your abilities, 
you ought to procure a commiswop in the Engi¬ 
neers, which is looked upon*as*equivalent to a 
writership.’ Novv^as my mathematical acquire¬ 
ments extended no further than the Rule of Three, 
and as I had only a few weeks for the extending 
of my knowledge, previous to my entering the 
Academy, my prospect of gaining a commission in 
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the Engineers, which requires as much mathe¬ 
matical knowledge as it does to take a Wrangler’s 
degree at Cambridge, appeared meagre in the 
extreme. Had it all depended upon classics, 1 
should undoubtedly have been first Engineer; 
but I had no head for mathematics; my intellect 
was of the imaginative class; it was without 
method and squareness; I was certainly never 
meant for an Engineer. 

“ But this did not very much distress me,—for 
the misery of going to India seemed to admit of 
no degrees of comparison. There was neither 
.better nor worse in the case. I was destined to 
end my days beneath the Tropics; that was enough, 
and it did not matter to me whether I went as a 
writer, an engineer, or a drummer boy. 

“ And so to the -Military Academy 1 went. I 
must tell you, Gerard, that neither my father nor 
my mother favoured this scheme for the banish¬ 
ment of their children. To my mother, indeed, it. 
was a sore affliction, and it well nigh broke her 
affectionate heart. But what could my parents 
do ? They had ' no provision to make for their 
sons,—they were without money and without in¬ 
terest. They had nothing to do but to submit. 

“ And they did submit—so to the Academy I 
went. What did I there? I got rid of my mo¬ 
rality in an incredibly short space of time. I was 
somewhat startled—somewhat shocked, at first, 
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by the debauchery of my fellow-students; but my 
squeamishness did not endure very long, and I 
soon became an accomplished profligate. 

“ To^wear, to game, to sing filthy songs, to 
get drunk, to forge letters, to walk unblushingly 
into the shops of the pawnbrokers, and many more 
worse things than these, were looked upon as very 
gentlemanly accomplishments. I was considered 
rather a ‘slow man,’ than otherwise, and yet I 
confess that I did many things at the Academy, 
of which I shall be ashamed to the end of my 
days. Here was it that I left off, entirely, the 
old-fashioned habit of saying my prayers. Here 
was it that* I learnt to drink raw spirits, and to 
sweat that they are spoilt by dilution. Here was 
it that 1 first read Torn Paine, and thought Volney 
a better authority than the Bible. 

“ I sojourned in this lazar-house of iniquity, 
during a period of two years, at the end of which 
time, I received a commission in the Artillery, 
three or four prizes, and some handsome com¬ 
pliments on my good behaviour, from the chair¬ 
man of the Court of Directors. • Inline was merely 
comparative goodness—I wa# only better than the 
very bad. 

“ Three months after this, I embarked for Cal¬ 
cutta, having been attached to the Presidency of 
Bengal. I was then eighteen years of age, tall, 
and of a manly aspect. I had been provided with 
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a liberal out-fit, and an ample letter of credit. 1 
believe that I had every thing in the world, which 
a young man in my situation could desire, but the 
situation itself was so intolerable, that $f a ship 
had been fitted out expressly for my accommo¬ 
dation, I should not have felt any less reluctance 
to embark. I wonder that the Company can 
get a Governor-general, much more a swarm of 
cadets. The only means of accounting for such a 
moral phenomenon, as is presented by this un¬ 
failing supply of little victims, is by the. tender 
age of the victims themselves, who being sent 
out as a matter of accommodation to their 
elders, discover, when it is too late, that they 
are in the path of the Juggernaut—the Jugger¬ 
naut of crushing disease. 

“ 1 well remember that the parting from my mother 
was a sad scene — a, very sad scene indeed. My 
father came on board the ship with me ; and I bore 
up very well until I beheld him, after leaving me, 
throw himself down, full length at the bottom 
of the boat, and heard him sob like a little child. 
Then I turned awUy from the vessel’s side, and I 
hurried into my cabifi below. I had no longer any 
need to struggle against my emqtions, they were all 
gone, for whose sake I had pent up my tears, en¬ 
deavouring to set an example of fortitude, which 
1 did not feel — they were gone and I was alone 
in the world, a desolate eompanionlcss being. I 
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thought that I should have died with agony that 
night. 

“ I had a great number of books with me on 
board; they were mostly of my own selection, and 
consisted almost exclusively of poetry and meta¬ 
physics. I studied very closely during the whole 
voyage and acquired considerable knowledge, 
though it. was not of a very useful nature, being al¬ 
most entirely theoretical. My mind was by nature 
speculative and the abstruse speculations of the 
metaphysician afforded me no little delight. 
There w T as a fellow-voyager of mine, 1 remember, 
a young man about two years older than myself; 
who had somewhat of a kindred intellect. We 
both of us fancied ourselves philosophers ; he was 
the most logical, I the most ideal, of the two. 
When we differed upon any point, he had the ad¬ 
vantage in argument; but when vve agreed, I had 
far more to say, 1 outstripped him in eloquence ; 
he could only reason, I could illustrate—he went 
straight forward, visiting only the towns on the 
high-road, I branching off in every direction, and 
scouring all the circumjacent* country. He re¬ 
duced all his discoveries to & sort of formula ; I 
expounded my doctrines in a poem. 

“ Yet in spite of this difference, we assimilated 
wonderfully, and very pleasant indeed were our 
communings. We read Berkeley, Reid, Brown, 
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and Dugald Stewart together. It was whilst stu¬ 
dying the Alciphron of the former writer that 
each of us discovered in the other, a leaning 
towards scepticism. We had hesitated to speak 
out before, but now our latent infidelity was suf¬ 
fered to manifest itself in its true colours! We 
were mutually delighted with the discovery we had 
made, and we became leagued together in infi¬ 
delity. 

“ My friend was the most accomplished sceptic 
of the two, but 1 very soon contrived to keep pace 
with him. And then we jogged on merrily together 
in our crusade against religion. It was my friend’s 
business to knock down, mine to build up. lie 
was destructive, I creative. He, by the closeness 
of his reasoning, contrived to prove the fallibility 
of an old faith ; I by 'the fertility of my imagina¬ 
tion, to substitute a new one in its place. My 
associate did not trouble himself to examine the 
soundness of my fabrications; he was satisfied 
with the work of demolition. And this was 
fortunate, for they could not one of them have 
stood a logical test. But we were both of us well 
satisfied with what We had done. I cannot help 
thinking now that I was better pff than my com¬ 
panion— I had a faith, though a false one, to which 
I clung — he had nothing whatever to support 
him. 

“ When we landed at Calcutta, I lost sight of 
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ray friend. He was sent to the Upper Provinces, 

I to the 1 lead-quarters of the artillery. I found 
one or two of my brother officers, who encouraged 
notions similar to mine; but as we did not very 
often meet together, except at the mess-table, we 
had not many infidel discussions. 

“ I could not explain to you, if I were to try, 
what my religious views were at that time. I 
do not think that I very well knew. I cer¬ 
tainly was not an atheist, and I did not altogether 
reject the doctrine of the atonement—however it 
would be utterly useless to discuss these matters 
now. I read immensely when in India ; and wrote 
largely for certain literary periodicals. I was tem¬ 
perate in all things, but in study, and was only a 
helluo — librorirm. 

“ But tins intellectual intemperance, was perhaps 
more prejudicial to my health, than'any bodily ex¬ 
cesses could have been. So it happened that I 
had scarcely been a year in the country, when I 
was attacked by a virulent fever, which was suc¬ 
ceeded by another, and another ; and at last I was 
^obliged to return home. 

“ 1 sold all my books before Embarking, and 
spent the voyage home in utter idleness. Like 
Voltaire’s trees, I had nothing to do but to grow, 
and I did grow strong and robust. I scarcely 
ever read, unless it was an occasional novel, and 
wrote nothing the whole way home, but one or two 
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letters to India. However I projected two or three 
works, and laid in a fair stock of ideas. 

“ The company is rather liberal to its sick ser¬ 
vants, and we had a comfortable military fund ; so 
that I received almost as much pay at home, as I 
did in India. My constitution had received a con¬ 
siderable shock, but I was never actually a suf¬ 
ferer,-after we had left the Cape of Good Hope ; 
so that when I arrived in England, I made a de¬ 
termination of enjoying my three years furlough 
to the full. You must think all this, my dear 
Gerard, excessively common-place and prosaic. 
Man’s life is almost always prosaic until lie begins 
to love. 

“ We shall come to that point presently. 1 
passed some portion of my time with my father, 
and my mother ip, Cornwall—some with my 
uncle at Charhon Abbey — and the rest travelling 
about the country, visiting different friends and 
relations, or else lodging in the metropolis. 

“ During this time, I wrote two novels, which 
were only moderately successful. There was toe 
much ballast in,them;—over-loaded, with specu¬ 
lative disquisitions,Though for the most part these 
disquisitions were clothed in eloquent language 
and interwoven with the interest of the story: 
my writings were too heavy and didactic for the 
excitement-loving taste of the times. Yet the) 
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were flatteringly noticed by the critics, and I had 
no occasion to be ashamed of my performances. 

“ For the first year and a half that I remained at 
home, I endeavoured to live entirely in the present. 
I shut out the future wholly from my view ; and 
l never thought about my return to India. When 
any body mentioned the subject to me, my brow 
lowered, and my answers were abrupt. I hated to 
hear any allusion made to the odious place in my 
presence. I tried to believe that I was never 
going there again ; hut 1 took no steps to bring 
about the accomplishment of what 1 so fondly 
desired. I was at this time two-and-twenty Years 
of age, and being certainly possessed of considera¬ 
ble talents, had 1 exerted myself, it is probable 
that I might have found some means of earning a 
livelihood in England. But.l was inordinately 
proud, and I would ask no one'to assist me. 
1 was at least independent in India —my appoint¬ 
ment there was a provision either for life, or for 
death, and I felt that it would he impossible to set¬ 
tle in England, without demeaning myself, as I 
^thought, by applying for assistance, from some 
quarter or other. And thus itavaS that I had been 
nearly two years at home, and I had done no¬ 
thing to avert the fate, which 1 dreaded — my 
time had nearly expired, and yet I was to the full 
as resourceless as 1 was on the first day of my ar¬ 
rival. 
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“ And now that the time for my departure drew 
near I began to accuse myself, for my bye-gone in¬ 
activity, and my heart died within me, when I re¬ 
flected, that repentance had come too late, and 
now that there was no hope for me, and nothing to 
do but to suffer. How much might 1 have done 
in these two years, and yet I had done nothing. 
The books which I had written had failed to pro¬ 
cure me a name in the literary world; and this 
failure resulted from my pride. 1 had rather de¬ 
lighted in the idea of running counter to the pre¬ 
judices of the times; and I encouraged a proud 
consciousness of having resorted to no adventitious 
aid to further the success of my works. 1 wrote 
mv books, and then left them to their fate. Their 
fate, as you may easily guess, was to be little read 
and rapidly forgotten. 

“ Another eVil, in a worldly view, resulting from 
my pride, was that it did not suffer me. to extend 
the sphere of my acquaintance. I would not enter 
into any society, where I did not know that my 
presence was desiderated. I accepted none but 
very pressing invitations, and I never courted an 
introduction in "my life. I avoided, as I would a 
leper, a man holding authority, and to know that 
a person had it in his power to do me a benefit, 
was a signal for me immediately to shun him. 
The consequence of these morbid peculiarities, 
was that the number of my friends was very 
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small. 1 use the word in its extended sense as 
tilt! world uses it, for I had two or three dearly 
. amoved friends, who would have laid down their 
lives to serve me, and in this I was more fortunate 
than my fellows. Perhaps, few have had more 
love showered upon them, than I have ; hut it has 
not come from many sources. The love which I 
have attracted towards me has ever been concen¬ 
trated and absorbing. This is the only love that I 
covet ; I want not a corner in a heart. 

“ As 1 have arrived now at an important point 
of my history, I will endeavour with the utmost 
fidelity, to lay bare my soul, as then it. was, to 
your inspection. I have anatomized the one pas¬ 
sion oi pride — there was another principle within 
me equally strong — it was love. 

“ At school and subsequently at the Military 
Academy, I had been remarkable for the strength 
of my attachments. I was never without ' the 
luxury of my one friend,’ but I was frequently 
coni]idled by circumstances to vary the object of 
mv affections. A boy was taken from school, or 
his time had expired at the acadefny, and thereby 
1 was deprived of my friend.* There was then a 
void in my heart, jvhich it was necessary to my 
existence to fill up, so I would look about me for 
a new object to doat upon, and I was never un¬ 
successful in my search. At this period of my 
life* mv affection was more intense than it was 
h 2 
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enduring, and 1 confess that 1 rather delighted m 
change. More than once 1 have felt my love for 
a particular object gradually becoming less 
less, from no exciting cause — no accountable rea¬ 
son, and the more I have struggled against my 
erratic propensities, the more rapidly has my af¬ 
fection diminished. It must be remembered that 
then 1 was a child-—in after-years my passions 
were as enduring as they were intense. 

“ I had often formed very powerful attachments 
to persons of my own sex : but I had never been 
a great admirer of women. Perhaps, it was that 
1 had never been thrown in the way of any very 
favourable specimens of the other sex; perhaps, 
it was—but he the cause what it. may, 1 had 
formed an exceeding low estimate of the female 
character, and I liftd always decided m favour of 
celibacy. I took no greet, pleasure in ladies’ society 
— 1 never danced if I could possibly avoid it — J 
eschewed routes and concert-rooms, and made a 
point of never writing for an album. 

“ I cordially hated whatever was artificial, and 
this it was that' made me shun society, and de¬ 
spise with such a 'hearty good-will, the common 
herd of ball-room misses. L could not bear to 
see nature shut out of doors, and convention 
domesticated in its stead. I was a remarkably 
keen observer, and I could detect insincerity in a 
moment. 1 was never to be deluded by a strain- 
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trem — I was not to be played upon by the most 
practised performer. A man of the work! is rather 
‘i,^patlisome object; but a woman of the world is 
thoroughly revolting. So you see, Gerard, that 
at this time of my life I was — hut give me some 
more wine — I almost forget what 1 was saying, 
and 1 feel rather exhausted —” 

“ You had better not go on — ” 

“Oh! yes; 1 have begun, and so I will finish 
inv story. This wine is a marvellous restorer. 
Well, Gerard—up to a certain time all the women 
I had ever seen had sickened me, either with their 
affectation, their insincerity, or their emptiness. J> 
had never yet seen woman as she ought, to be, 
until 1 met — 

“ But before 1 come to this, I must tell you that 
being, like yourself, of an 'exceedingly poetical 
temperament, I had fixed in my own mind an 
ideal standard of female excellence, and whilst. 
1 yearned, at the same time I feared, to meet upon 
earth a creature, who would realize my fancy- 
wrought dreams. 1 knew well enough, that il 
such a being were to cross my patfi, 1 should love 
so intensely, that I must eitlrer possess her or die. 

] knew that my affection for such a creature would 
become an ali-ahsorhiug principle in my breast, 
and that 1 should love to my own undoing. I 
Sinew;—but these vain repetitions lengthen out my 
/lory to no purpose; I wish to concentrate, not to 
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expand, and to be simple, not extravagant in my 
language. If. I begin to rave lay your hand upon 
my arm, dear Gerard. 

“ I had lived more than two-and-twenty years 
in the world, before I knew what it was to love. 

1 had once been rather disquieted by certain feel¬ 
ings of affection for a beautiful young married 
woman, from whose society I derived very con¬ 
siderable pleasure, but as it was unholy to cherish 
these feelings, I struggled against my passion, 
and at length ran away from the fair creature who 
had excited it. Absence cured me in less than a 
week—so it is certain that I could never have 
loved her, 

“ I said, Gerard, that I would lay bare my soul 
to your view ; this has been but a partial reveal¬ 
ing. My story, however, as it proceeds will fur¬ 
nish many additional glimpses of the springs 
whereby the strange machine has been moved. 

I think that if I excel in any thing, it is in the 
anatomy of the human heart — on paper at least, 
for speaking rapidly as I do now, I exhibit only 
the most prominent features of my idiosyncracy.' 
The more refined workings of my soul — the 
under-current of motive — the more delicate 
springs of action, are lost sight of, and you sec 
me but in part. Methinks, that if I were to 
write my autobiography — a psychological auto¬ 
biography, for mine has been a life of passion. 
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not of action, it would be an interesting study 
for the metaphysician. Perhaps, there never 
a more extraordinary intermixture of good 
ami evil in the heart of any one man than of 
mine. — But listen, Gerard; up to this point 
you have seen me not in a most amiable light. 

1 have exhibited 'myself thus far, as proud and 
discontented, sceptical, and unsocial. I was all 
this—but I had certain redeeming qualities, and 
they who knew me best loved me most. But 
I will not dilate upon my virtues—let it suffice 
that 1 was not wholly a brute. Think of me as 
being at that time a creature, whom it would not be. 
very difficult, to love in spite of my manifold 
infirmities, and especially bear in mind that 1 
was endowed with a powerful and penetrating 
intellect — that I knew well* enough how to lead 
the heart captive, though 1 had seldom or never 
put forth my strength — that I could read the 
heart as I could a book, and, therefore, that I 
knew, when I desired to please, how to modify 
my powers of pleasing; and lastly, remember, that. 
1 was gifted by .nature with A tolerable person, 
an ever-ready flow of words} a retentive memory, 
and a lively imagination; — add to these good 
gifts—and believe me, Gerard, that this last is the 
crown of them all, for there is nothing which more 
yichaineth the heart,—1 was a creature of the 
.,/nost exquisite sensibility. 
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“ You see now, though imperfectly I confess, 
the being that I was, when, in my twenty-third 
year, I went down to a small watering-place or 
the coast of Sussex, to spend a few weeks v.ith 
some distant relations. There was a young lady, 
staying in the house, who was in some way con¬ 
nected by marriage with my relations; she was 
only on a visit there, as I was—• 1 never shall for¬ 
get that visit.” 

“ You loved — ” 

“ Yes, Gerard ; in this young lady 1 beheld the 
realization of all my dreams —the* consumma¬ 
tion of all my yearnings — the incarnate likeness 
of the spiritual being, whom I had so long been 
worshipping in imagination. Visibly before my 
eyes beheld I a perfect woman, I was lost. it. 
was even as 1 feared it would be. A devouring 
passion took possession of my soul — ” 

“ And the young lady !” 

“She loved me in turn —” 

“ But her name 
“Mary Penruddock—” 

“Then it is ejjeu as I suspected, and Ella — " 

“ What is as you inspected 
I was silent — 1 knew not how to answer: but 

to % 7 

at length I faltered out, “ I will tell you anon.” 

Anstruther seemed satisfied; he looked at me 
for a moment — a faint smile of affection Jightej,'. 
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U]) his wan face. Then he opened his lips, and 
said, “ Gerard, my throat is very dry; give me 
some more wine.” 

l\l joyed ; and in a few moments, thus Anstru- 
tlier continued his story. 


li :> 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE INCARNATION OF THE IDEA1.. 


I never thought before my death to sec 
Youth’s visions thus made perfect. 

* * * # 

Site met me stranger upon life’s rough way, 

And lured me towards sweet death ; as night by day. 
Winter by Spring, or Sorrow by swift Hope, 

Led into Iightt life, peace. 

Shelley . 


“ I must tell you something about Mary Penrud- 
dock. She was two years younger than myself, 
but she looked still younger than that. She was 
exceedingly beautiful, and moreover hers was pre¬ 
cisely the style of beauty 1 .admired. She had 
blue eyes, and luxuriant yellow hair, and the most 
beautiful complexion in the world. I will not 
weary you, Gerard, with an account of her per¬ 
sonal charms. We all have our particular notions 
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of female beauty; so think, Gerard, of Mary 
Penrnddock, as you would have her be, not as 1 
deperibe her, because, should it happen that your 
tasfle does not sympathize with mine, you will per- 
hapsjmarvel that I should admire a being, who so 
little accords with, your ideas of perfection. But 
I forgot — you do coincide with me — I remember 
now perfectly well. 

“ 1 did not think as many do, that personal 
beauty is essential to love. I could admire beauty, 
but J think that I could have loved a creature in 
no wise endowed with it. Do not think therefore 
that 1 was captivated by the outward loveliness of 
Mary Penrnddock. I had seen ‘eyes as bright, 
features as delicate bafore; but I had never been 
moved to love by these visible attractions. No ; 
no, Gerard, I should have loved her as well, bad 
she been infinitely less beautiful than *he was. 

Her father was an independent gentleman, re¬ 
siding in the vicinity of London, a justice of the 
peace, and so forth—a most worthy and benevolent 
man, who spent his whole time in doing good, both 
in precept and iif practice a Clvistian. She was 
his eldest daughter, and she had been almost en¬ 
tirely educated h\» her mother—a lady of singular 
piety and varied accomplishments — one indeed 
‘ not of the world.’ 

“ And Mary was not educated for the world, 
uf she had been, 1 never should have loved her. 
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Though they dwelt in a populous neighbourhood 
lier parents saw little society, and were in nowise 
the slaves of convention. They took no painsf in 
the bringing up of their children, to render them 
as artificial as possible—they did not teach the 
little creatures to talk like parrofs, to move like 
puppets, and to wear a mask all the day long. It 
was not one of their doctrines that, nature is a 
clown, and truth a barbarian. They did not, alto¬ 
gether beleive that hypocrisy is the to rpra-oe 
of education, that it is better to seem than to 
be, and that worldly opinion is more to be 
listened to than the conscience. They did not 
teach their little girls, almost from their cradle, to 
look forward to the day of their ‘ coming out’ as 
the haven, to which all their thoughts are to tend, 
and for which a|l their actions are to be a prepa¬ 
ration. They did not train up their children to 
prefer an opera box to a church pew—a play-book 
to a bible—a singer to a priest—but they brought, 
up their daughters to be women and Christians. 

“And Mary Penruddock was well nigh perfect. 

I could scarcelywish her other than site was. 1 
Though herself a devout Christian, she was full of 
humility and toleration; utterly without cant; she 
never exalted herself, nor indulged in any sell-con¬ 
gratulations. Genius she hud, and varied ac¬ 
quirements, but she shrunk from displaying wimp 
she possessed. Though she had read much, amt' 
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was herself a poetess, the most spiteful could 
not have called her a blue. She was full of 
sentiment, and yet she was not sentimental. I 
spesllk thus paradoxically ,* for I doubt not but that 
you vlill discern what I mean. 

“ Stic had seen very little of the world, and was 
quite uncontaminated by its evil influences. She was 
all nature and freshness, the most artless creature 
in the universe. She had nqvcr been taught to re¬ 
strain the. genuine impulses of an honest heart • 
she had never learned to school her emotions, nor 
knew she at. all how to act the part of a player. J 
loved her fgr her ingenuousness, her •candour, 
her simplicity. I could read her hdart in her face; 

1 could confide in what issued from her mouth. 1 
knew that her words were not studied, and that she 
had not taught her features’to Ije. Never was 
there a more beautiful mixture of childlike igno¬ 
rance, and senile wisdom, than 1 beheld in Mary 
Penruddock — ignorance of the world and its 
ways, knowledge of the heart and of its workings. 
At one moment she would set me a-smiling, by 
' some innocent question, at the nc.xt she would set 
me a-thinking, by some profound remark. She 
had never been widen the walls of a theatre, nor 
entered the doors of a ball-room. She had not 
even learned to dance, and yet she was full of 
g ace. I well remember once that she asked me, 
,vhut people did when they waltzed. 
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“ There was no sameness, nothing wearisome in 
Mary’s character. She was at one time all play¬ 
fulness, at another, melancholy and thoughtful. 
She would laugh and say all manner of aheurd 
things, so that you would think her the Wthest 
spirit in the world; but in a _ minute the smile 
would pass away from her face, a cloud would 
gather upon the serene heaven of her brow, her 
eyes would be suffuspd with tears, and her lips 
be pressed together in silence. And thus she would 
sit perhaps for an hour, enveloped in a shroud 
of thought, ‘looking, in idle grief, on her white 
‘ hands’ until the old mood would return upon her, 
and then she would rise up and laugh at herself, 
for being sad, and become as absurd as she was be¬ 
fore, and frolicsome as a little fawn in the meadows 
—‘What a strapge compound you must think me,' 
she would say, ‘at some moments, so foolish and 
trivial, and at others so sombre. I have often 
thought that there must seem a strange inconsist¬ 
ency in my character, and yet I think it is only be¬ 
cause I have very sudden and almost unaccount¬ 
able transitions ‘xijom joy to sorrow, and from hope, 
to fear. The one, however opposite, seems but 
the harbinger of the other, and*] am always quite 
certain if I ever feel particularly happy, that this 
feeling is but a prelude to one of deeper distress. 

Chords, which vibrate sweetest measures, 

Thrill the deepest notes of woe. 
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“ I am inclined to think that the general tone 
of Mary’s mind was rather desponding than san- 
guyie. ^Her philosophy was not of a cheerful 
or&ir. Having gained little or no knowledge of 
mankind from observation and experience, her 
opinion of the world had been derived almost 
wholly from books; and it is too true, that both 
poets and novellists love to paint the darker side 
of poor human nature. And so it was that Mary 
looked upon mankind with an eye of distrust; 
she dreaded the hollowness and insincerity of the 
world; without being positively suspicious, she 
seemed loath to place confidence in men, Slit' 
confessed that she had never been wronged by 
any one—but then she had lived out of the world. 
Perhaps she was not right, but the more she read, 
and the more she thought "upon^ the subject, the 
greater appeared her cause for rejoicing that she 
had not been thrown into the world. 

“ I endeavoured to combat Mary’s prejudices, 
not so much because I differed from her, as be¬ 
cause I conceived myself as an individual to be 
included in this*general censufd; and I thought 
that whilst, pleading the cause of the world, I 
should be vindicating my own claims to sincerity. 
Yet there was something in all this that pleased 
me, for the more we conversed about men, the 
nore manifest became Mary’s hatred of artificial 
society, and conventional things. I only differed 
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from her when she said that there was no sincerity 
in the world; when she said that there was Htt/e> 
I agreed with her. That there was something jsin- 
dred in our tastes and feelings—something Mat 
drew us insensibly together—we knew front the 
first day of our meeting. Time rendered our 
sympathies more apparent. We loved the same 
books, the same qualities, the same places. We 
both of us had an equal aversion to whatever was 
square , (this was her own word,) common-place 
and rule-of-threeish. We were both of us poets, 
and creatures of impulse. She was musical, and 
f painted-r-she sang to me, and I paid her with 
my pictures. 

“ There is a passage in .one of our sweetest 
modern poets, which beautifully telleth the history 
of the love which we conceived for one another. 
Have you ever read Keats’ Isabella ? If you have, 
you must needs remember these lines— 

Fair Isabel !—poor simple Isabel! 

Lorenzo, a young 1 palmer in love’s eye ! 

They could not in the self-same mansion dwell, 

Without suipe stir of heart, some malady ; 

They could not sit at meals hut feel how well 
It. pleased each to be the other by; 

They could not sure beneath the same roof sleep, 

Hut to each other dream and nightly weep. 

With every morn their love grew tenderer; 

With every eve -- 
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But 1 forget what follows; you shall read the 
poem yourself, by-and-bye, and I will proceed 
with, my hjstory. 

“»Thtf lady in whose house we were dwelling 
had a,i large family of young children, and, being a 
most exemplary mother, she was of course con¬ 
stantly in the nursery. Her husband, too, though 
not engaged in business, had sundry avocations 
which called him abroad, so that Mary and 
1 spent the greater part of each day in the 
uninterrupted society of one another — no one 
to watch our motions, no one to listen to our 
words. 

“ Pleasantly, very pleasantly, did our mornings 
pass, in sweet communion with one another. She 
would sit upon the sola working, and 1 would sit 
beside her, sometimes conversing upon some fa¬ 
vourite topic, iu language gushing from the heart, 
or sometimes reading aloud one of our favorite 
poets, m a voice at once passionate and subdued. 
Then only was it that the language of love escaped 
my lips; but the words, which 1 uttered, were the 
.words of the poet, not my own* •! spoke not in 
my own person, but 1 poured forth my own feel¬ 
ings.—1 said what^J longed to say, what 1 would 
have said, had 1 not felt myself miserably tongue- 
tied. 

“ Poor Mary ! she scarcely knew what to make 
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of my poetical wooings. The passages I selected 
were of all of a similar tendency, and there was 
a strange significance in my voice, ?nd ip. my 
manner as I read tliem. Was it by accident.)that 
1 stumbled on these passages, and was the st ange- 
ness of my manner only the result of an imagina¬ 
tion excited by fine poetry ? or, was it all design ? 
Mary asked herself in vain. It was not design, 
Gerard-—when 1 took up a volume of poetry, I 
knew not what passages I should read—but, I 
could not help reading those poems which best 
harmonized with the tone of my feelings at the 
time, aval it is not strange that my manner 
should have been most earnest when I read of 
that which I most felt. ..I practised no art in 
my wooing. 

“ But this was not all, Gerard. We frequently 
walked out together, unwatched by the eye of a 
duenna. Then had we nothing to do but to com¬ 
mune with one another, and very sweet, indeed, 
w'ere our communings. We spake to one another 
unreservedly. We revealed our inmost souls to 
one another. Ad our long pent-up feelings now 
gushed forth in a stream of words. Each was to 
each like the prophet’s rod, which smote the rock 
and drew forth water. We could comprehend, 
fully comprehend the secretest workings of one 
another’s souls. Emotions, which w’e had long 
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conceived to be unintelligible to any but ourselves, 
were now described by the one and immediately 
understood by the other. There was a bond of 
sympathy between us. We felt, as we conversed, 
that we need conceal nothing—not even our most 
morbid sensibilities. We feared not to behold, on 
the other’s face, a smile of sarcasm, or a look of 
cold indifference. Heart communed with heart; 
and we mutually said, ‘ I have never revealed my¬ 
self to any as to you V 

“ We had both suffered very much from the 
imperfect sympathies of all around us. How de¬ 
licious, therefore, was it to meet with 4 , kindred < 
spirit, before whom we could pour ourselves freely 
when our beings overflowed with emotion. Now 
did we embody, in words, all our most delicate 

sensations — feelings which we thought would 

» 

have been for ever unexpressed, now found then 
way into language. All our hopes, our fears, 
our desires, our joys, and our sorrows, were re¬ 
vealed to the other—and what delight in the re¬ 
vealing ! 

’ “ We were by nature similar.*^ »In Mary Pen- 
ruddock I beheld a feminine incarnation of myself. 
Do not mistake me, Gerard ; she w r as as far above 
me in the scale of morality, as the sun is above 
the moon, and yet elementally we were alike. 
The fruits were different, hut the trees were the 
same. She had grown in a different soil — she 
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had been nurtured by other hands — she had been 
watched more carefully, and tended more assidu¬ 
ously ; she had not been exposed to, the. winds 
of circumstance and the blights of temptation as 
/had—she was pure, and J was corrupt—she 
like a river at its source unsullied and untainted, 
I like the same river when it has passed through 
many cities, and collected impurity from them all. 

“ There were some beautiful little sequestered 
churchyards in the neighbourhood of * * *, and 
to these spots we delightful to resort. There would 
we spend hour after hour among the tombs, con¬ 
ning the barbarous poetical attempts of the rus¬ 
tic epitaph - makers. Gerard, when 1 began to 
love, 1 ceased any longer to be a sceptic. 

“ 1 know not how it was. Love is a kind of 
religion ; and insensibly it led me to my (hid. If 
was no convincing of the reason — no logical 
process whatever, that accomplished this great 
change. Religion slid into my heart ; it did not 
enter into my head. I felt, I did not think, that 
there was a God, a Saviour, and a Heaven; l 
began to pray;” one night after retiring to mj 
chamber, I found myself prostrate before God. I 
had not knelt for many a year,— not since I left 
school; but now I was praying and weeping. I 
was praying for Mary Penruddock, and weeping 
to think of my unworthin, ;ss. I began to pray 
for her; after a while 1 preyed (rod to make me 
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worthy of her. On the following morning I spoke 
to her on the subject of religion; she had never 
intruded these matters upon me, and 1 had never 
broached them before, f asked her about the 
sacrament; whether she had ever received it; she 
looked at me wonderiugly, and said, that ‘ she 
had never missed receiving it since she was con¬ 
firmed.’ I stood abashed in her presence; for I 
had never received it in my life. 

“ 1 acknowledged my transgressions, and pro¬ 
mised sincerely to amend. Mary gave me some 
spiritual advice, and I resolved for her sake to be 
converted. Mark this, Gerard, 1 determined to 
love the Creator, that 1 might be more acceptable 
in the eves of the creature. Yet it was bftter 
than not lo\mg linn at all. 

“ From that time forth 1 prayed nightly, and 
always in an agony of tears. 1 do not know that 
l wept over my transgressions so much as 1 wept 
over my miseries. The fact is, that every day 
was to me like a loftg dream of bliss, from which 
I was doomed to wake upon retiring to my eliam- 
•ber at night, and the re-action vvjjich ensued was 
terrible. I often cried myself well nigh into con¬ 
vulsions to think of, my great love for Mary Pen 
ruddock, and my little hope that she could ever 
he mine. When in her sweet society, I enjoyed 
the delight oflhe pi\sent, and did not suffer my¬ 
self to be vexed by\the apprehensions of the 
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future ; but when alone — oh ! Gerard, you can¬ 
not conceive the agony of niy solitary musings. 

“We had dwelt beneatli the same roof nearly 
a fortnight, when Mary came to me one morning, 
and announced her intention of returning home 
on the morrow. She had been unwell for the last 
few days, and she thought it better to go home — 

she had told Mrs.-, and had written to her 

mother — she was sorry to depart so suddenly, 
but on the whole she thought it was best. 

“ A crushing weight fell upon my heart as 
Mary uttered these words; 1 felt very sick, and 
could only falter out, ‘ I will go home with you.' 

“‘Oh! no —you had better not,’ said Mary, 
my parents will not like it, I am sure.’ 

“ ‘ But how can I stay after you are gone V said 
1 ; ‘ I shall not have the heart to abide here.’ 

“ Mary seemed very sorrowful ; she would have 
liked my escort, but her parents would think it 
strange, and it would seem so odd to leave * # * 
so suddenly without any better reason than this, 
and altogether she thought it would be better for 
me to wait a day or two, and „so 1 consented to 
stay. 

“ Oh ! Gerard, I never shall t forget the exceed¬ 
ing wretchedness of that evening ; I was so miser¬ 
able that I talked incessantly, and told comical 
stories for the sole purpose^, of keeping myself 
from crying. If I had pay'sed for a moment, I 
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should have burst into an agony of tears. Mary 
ivas too keen an observer not to know that ray 
mirth was artificial—she did not think me so 
heartu . -; a being as I must have appeared to the 
rest of our party. 

“ So Mary went. When the carriage drove off 
1 whistled, hummed a fragment of a tune, and 
then turning round to my host, I told him that I 
u as going for a ride. 

“ 1 walked leisurely down to the livery-stables, 
selected the best horse I could find,—mounted, and 
having ridden slowly through the town, I struck 
out for the South Downs. I had no sooner got 
upon the turf than I clapped the, spurs to the 
subs of the horse, and urged the animal into a 
full gallop. I was trying to ride away from my 
self — to work off my misery by excitement. 
Quiescence would have killed me Affright. Any 
thing was more desirable than that — anything 
more easy to be borne than that dull torpid state 
of suffering — that dreary stagnation of the heart, 
which comes upon us when any great joy has 
departed—any period of sweet excitement is at an 
end. if 1 could have rushed»into the thick of a 
battle I should have been happy; it was neces¬ 
sary that I should move, and the more rapid the 
motion — the more stirring the turmoil, the better. 
But my horse was too slow for me; an Eclipse 
could not have kept Jpce with my desires, and I 
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had but a sorry hack. Whip and spur wore ut¬ 
terly useless. The poor beast was jaded; he 
laboured on heavily; he was not the animal for 
me. 

“So when I had ridden*about fifteen miles 1 
struck down again towards the coast, and made, 
in a straight direction, for Brignton. There 1 put 
up my weary beast, procured a fresh horse in its 
stead; drank off a pint of sherry, and galloped 
off, at full speed, towards Lewes. 

“ I was this time gallantly mounted. The horse 
they had given me was young and impetuous 
He needed neither the spur nor the whip; he 
would fain have run away with me, but he could 
not, and yet I gave him the rein. What horse 
could have run away with me then ?—what fleet¬ 
ness could have outstripped my desires ? Onward 
we went gloriously, miles and miles of clear down 
before us. Nothing to stay our progress, no one 
to watch me as I went—oh ! Gerard, the deli¬ 
rium of that ride ! 

“ The air was fresh, for it was early spring, and 
we were on tht^ summit of a cli^in of hills. I un¬ 
covered my head, and shouted with the wild 
energy of a bedlamite. I was in a whirlpool of 
rapturous excitement. I uttered strange ejacula¬ 
tions, and flourished my whip aloft like a battle- 
|g|e. The tears streamed i'i torrents down my 
lace, but I knew not the soip.ee whence they came. 
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1 was intensely miserable, and yet I was intensely 
happy. I was mad — positively mad — there was 
no coercive power in my mind. I believe that if 
l had come to the brink of a precipice I should 
not have reined in my steed. 

“ At length I felt that I was choaking—I could 
not give free vent to my tears, and the strong tide 
of emotion was strangling me. Scarcely knowing 
what I did, I pulled up my horse with a jerk which 
nearly threw him back upon his haunches. I dis¬ 
mounted, and walking by the side of my beast, 
whom lear had made passive as a lamb, 1 wept 
long and uncontrolledly until I had expanded all 
my tears ; and then I again leapt into the saddle 
—-.again I applied tho spur and flourished the 
whip — again I flew along the downs, shouting. 
Before me I beheld a long liue'of pgsts, and some 
strange little buildings, like pigeon-houses. I was 
approaching a race-course ; this gladdened me, 
for I knew that the riding would be good. On I 
went; there w as a chain across the entrance to 
the course ; I rode at it, my animal cleared it — 
another, he cleared that too — a .third, and both 
the horse and the rider were dashed with headlong 
violence to the eartlf. 


“ I scarcely know the precise nature of our 
evolutions. The hind legs of my horse had been 
entangled in the charts, and his head had come 


in violent contact with t\ie earth ; I could see this 


von. xu. 
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plainly enough; for when I rose up, which I did 
almost instantly, the poor animal stood beside me, 
trembling all over like an aspen leaf, and a large 
lump of turf was clinging to his forehead and his 
fore-lock. As for myself, 1 was too much ex¬ 
cited to feel hurt; I had fallen flat upon my face, 
and I imagine that the horse had rolled over me; 
but the turf was soft, and my bones were young — 
had 1 fallen on the hard road I must have been 
killed. None but a madman, Gerard, would have 
ridden a hired hack at these chums. 

“But 1 was mad—and in less than a minute 
1 was again upon the horse’s back, and riding 
furiously tovvahls Brighton. I remember having 
pulled up by the side of a pond to wash my fa ye, 
which was covered with mud, and to brush some 
of the dirt off my "garments. When I entered 
Brighton, it was about lour o’clock, and the fa¬ 
shionables were taking their exercise. 1 mingled 
in the gay throng of carriages, and equestrians; 
and cantered backwards and forwards on the mall, 
with the air of a spruce cavalier, thinking that all 
the people were looking at me. But 1 was soon 
tired of this sober occupation, so I returned to the 
livery stables, reclaimed the horse I had left there, 
and then galloped back to * * * . 

“ 1 had ridden between fifty and sixty miles, but 
I was not in the smallest decree weary. However, 
1 was prodigiously hungrr. (for I had tasted no 
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food a 11 -that day) and I remember that I dined oil' 
beef-stakes. After dinner I took a warm bath, 
and next morning I felt not the slightest incon¬ 
venience either from my ride, or my fall. One 
of my eves was considerably blackened, but it 
'.rave me no pain, so it mattered not — I was too 
wretched, to be annoyed by such trifles. There is 
one advantage in a great sorrow—it swallows up 
all the lesser ones. 

“ The following day was the Sabbath. 1 was 
intensely miserable. I went to church, but I could 
not pray — 1 could do nothing but poetize. There 
was a sort of melancholy pleasure in working my ’ 
sorrows into verse. I made stanza after stanza, ex¬ 
pressive of my utter desolation. I compared my¬ 
self, one after another, to all the most forlorn 
things in the universe— 


A sea without a shore, 

A world without a sun, 

A weary pilgrim fainting, 
Ere his pilgrimage is done ; 

A lone y ee, lightning-rivefi, • 
Upon a barren plain f 
A holmless bark storm-driven 
AcrosJ a shoreless main; 

A chalice, without wine, 

A fount Viat is dried up, 

A palsied hiVd, too feeble 
To raise th\water-cup; 

2 
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A harp, whoso strings arc broken, 
A bird without its male, 

A famine-wasted captive, 

Lorn and disconsolate; 

A poor old childless beggar, 

’Kelt of his “ one ewe lamb — ” 
Oh ! none of these were -ver 
So lonely us 1 am- 


“And in this manner, Gerard, did f pour forth 
my miseries —I could do nothing else all that day. 
How hare and desolate seemed the house without 
Mary Penruddock ! 

“ You-may think all this very exaggerated, and 
ask me why I was so wretched. I will tell you, 
Gerard. I never expected to see Mary Penruddock 
again. She hud gone home to her parents, and 
1 had never visited at their house. They saw little 
society, and it was not probable that they would 
receive me — me, a young soldier, a young man ol 
the world. Perhaps you wiil ask again why I 
should not have presented myself, as Mary’s 
avowed suitor. Why; I was pennyless, 1 had no 
dependence of tiny kind, hut my poor appointment 
in India, which was scarcely worth two hundred a- 
year, with little prospect ol' uip increase, for four 
or five years at the least. How then was it possi¬ 
ble that I could support a wife—and what right, 
had l, situated as I was, toAvin the affections of 
any girl? You will say p/rhaps, that because a 
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man is denied one blessing, it is no reason that lie 
should be shut out from another,—because he does 
not enjoy riches, that he should not be suffered to 
enjoy love. Oh ! Gerard, it is a reason, at all 
events, it is thought, so, and I began to reproach 
myself, for not haying played the hypocrite, for not 
having thrown a cloak over the depth of my emo¬ 
tions, for not having worn an unsmiling face, and 
spoken in a cold measured voice — in short, for not 
having manifested an apathy, that it was utterly im¬ 
possible 1o feel. Oil ! very many were the tears f 
shed, thinking of my sad destitution—oh! verybit- 
terand off repgated were my exclamations, of ‘ Edwin 
Anstrutber, you are a beggar, and therefore what 
right have you to love V 1 knew not what to do ; 
and in the desolation of my heart, I prayed that I 
might be permitted to die. IVever 4 Gerard, until 
i began to love did t feel the curse of poverty to 
the full.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 

LOVE-THE ALEMBIC. 


“1 know 

That love makes all things equal ; I have heart! 
By my own heart this joyous truth averred , 
The sjtirit of the worm beneath the sod. 

In love and worship blends itself with God. 


*' I love thee and I feel 
That on the fountain of my heart a seal 
Is set, to keep its waters pure and bright 
For thee- 


SlILM.t Y. 


“ You ask me whether Mary returned my affec¬ 
tion. 1 did not. know when she quitted # * *, 

neither very well knew she, her-;<■])'. It, was evident 
that she delighted in my society, and delighted 
to be with me alone,—thuh she was well pleased 
with my conversation, andrthat in order to please 
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ine she would have put herself to considerable in¬ 
convenience ; but whether her feelings towards me 
were those of friendship or of love, I could not 
very easily determine. We seemed, both of us, 
as by mutual consent, to have abstained from 
using the word lore in all our dialogues. We 
spoke of liking one another, of caring for one 
another, of feeling interested in one another, but 
never of i.ovinu one. another. Again, Mary never 
called me Mr. A nstruther, and yet she never called 
me luhrin ; she could not use the former name, it 
was too distant, and formal, yet she did not like 
to use the latter, lest it might be thought un-, 
maiden-like, and presuming in her* after so very 
short, an acquaintance. As for myself, after the 
first week, l called her Mary, and f could well 
see that she liked thus to be addressed. 

“ Perhaps, 1 weary you with these little traits, 
and that 1 tell ray story too much in detail; I 
will endeavour, therefore, to accelerate my pace ; 
and tell you, at once, what 1 subsequently dis¬ 
covered. Until she left, me, Mary did not well 
know the real stsvte of her owA affections. She 
had never paused to analyze her feelings; but had 
gone on from dav to day as it were, in a dream 
of happiness. Sli thought that my manner to¬ 
wards her was straVge ; she had never seen aught 
resembling it befonV She thought that many of 
my speeches implied\much more than they ex- 
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pressed, but she feared that she might miscon¬ 
strue, and therefore, slie endeavoured to forget 
them. She was not quite sure that I was in ear¬ 
nest ; 1 might, be playing with her, site thought, 
and yet she could scarcely believe me to be a 
hypocrite. I had never declared mv love, and 
therefore she could not be certain—why should 
site interpret signs, and looks, and expressions, 
which might probably mean nothing, into symbols 
of love ? Perhaps, this was only the warmth of 
my manner, my common way with the women. 
She could not well he assured to the contrary-— 
and how terrible it would he to discover that she 
had invested my words with meanings which they 
were never intended to convey, and that after all, 
instead of being in love, I was only sporting with 
her, pour passer le- temps. And in this state of 
incertitude, did Mary think it wise to shut out 
reflection altogether. 

“ But this dreamy condition of things was not 
suffered to endure very long, for the gentleman, to 
whom we were on a visit, seeing that we were in 
a dangerous position, suggested, to Mary the ad¬ 
vantage of an iimm'-diate return to her parents,— 
and this, not her illness, as I. thought, was the 
cause of her sudden departure. (. Mary went—and 
then she discovered that 1 had/;crept into her poor 
little heart. 

“ She reached home, and/she could not contain 
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herself; her heart was full, well nigh to suffoca¬ 
tion; she burst into an agony of tears, and faltered 
out —my name. 

“ Then she was wretched. Should she evei 
see me again? Would I call, would I write, 
would she hear of me ? Three or four days pass¬ 
ed bv, and she thought that I must be in London. 
At length came a packet containing a Magazine, 
with an article in it, bearing my signature; and 
then; was a letter also, but merely a few lines, 
claiming an author’s privilege to present his works 
to his friends. 

“ But all this must be very weansonyg Gerard, 
Be it enough, that 1 called at hen lather’s house, 
and was admitted— that 1 repeated my visit—and 
received an invitation to dine that very soon, 
I slept m the house, and was not suffered to de¬ 
part next morning. 1 marvelled at the kindness 
of Mary’s parents, for I knew not that they were 
acquainted with her love. 

“ It was not very long before 1 discovered the 
true state of Mary’s affections. I felt happy, and 
yet 1 felt wretches!, for I was fhiscrably tongue- 
tied, and 1 knew not what to* do. 1 was without 
money, and without prospects—how then could 1 
make her my wifil? But one day,—Oh! never 
will it be IbrgotteiV—I was standing beside her 
with my arm arouiun^icr neck, and my hand upon 
her shoulder, Gerard-y we were looking at a piece 
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of fancy-work, which she had lately been employ¬ 
ed upon ; it was something that she was working 
for me—and there we stood, side by side, neither 
of us uttering a word. Our hearts were too full 
to speak. It was the silence of intense emotion, 
’fhe tears gushed blindingly to my eyes. 1 raised 
my hand and laid it gently upon her head;—then 
slowly I drew back that beautiful head until it 
was pillowed upon my shoulder. 1 bent over her, 
and kissed her upon the forehead. ‘ Oh ! Mary, 
dear Mary,’ 1 exclaimed, ‘ much better for us 
if we had never met—and never loved one ano¬ 
ther!’ 

“ And there- we stood, side by side—Mary’s 
head resting upon my shoulder, her eyes closed, 

and her beautiful face wearing an aspect of- 

No, Gerard, no;—I-see it before me now, 1 might 
paint it, but 1 cannot describe it. She was mine,- 
mine for ever; it would have been vain to have 
asked her, for I knew it. I wanted no words to 
confirm my full assurance of her love. On the 
morrow, I spoke to Mr. Penruddock, and Mary 
was my betrotlieiV wife. 

“ Nothing, in a worldly point of view, could 
have been less desirable than this union. I was 
the most ineligible of men—w) at the fashionables 
call a detrimental; — but, to .'Mary’s parents the 
one simple fact that we dodted upon one another 
was sufficient. Of a certayhty our prospects were 
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meagre in the extreme, but it was better to live 
m hope than in despair. We could not control 
the wanderings of our affections ; we could not 
forget one another if we tried. Love is the most 
intractable of all the passions; we knew this, and 
therefore struggled we not against it; so Mary 
and l were betrothed. 

“ We were both of us young, and perhaps, it 
would have been better, under any circumstance, 
to have postponed our union for a year or two. 
There was no necessity for an immediate con¬ 
summation, and m the mean time, we deter¬ 
mined to enjoy the present, and not to pry int(\ 
the secrets of the future : I obtained an exten¬ 
sion of leave, and for a period 1 was inordinately 
happy. 

“ What a very Aaron’s rod is this same passion 
of love! iiow all other thoughts are swallowed 
up by it ! When love took possession of my soul 
it wrought an entire and radical change upon my 
morality. It was my salvation. Nothing could 
have been more lax than my way of life—nothing 
more unsettled apd more unsatisfactory than my 
religious opinions, before 1 (knew Mary Penrud- 
doek. J was not a sensualist, Gerard,—Oh ! no, 
very far from that! my taste was too refined, and 
my delight in intellectual exercises too intense, to 
sutler me ever to wallow in the filthy slough of 
debauchery. In practice, 1 was infinitely more 
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moral than nine-tenths of my associates; but 
my morality was a matter of taste, not of re¬ 
ligious obligation. I had no fixed rules whereby 
I regulated the conduct of my life. I followed 
the guidance of my own inclinations, neither re¬ 
ferring my actions in any way to the will of God 
or the opinions of men. 1 was exclusively my 
own arbiter. Sometimes with the world, some¬ 
times against it—sometimes with God, oftener 
without him, I lived a most, lawless life of soul- 
debasing inconsistency. Rut when love entered 
into my heart I became a new man. All the 
grosser portion of my nature was separated from 
the more pure and cast-out., as by a great alembic. 
My heart was no longer the la/.ar-house of vile 
lusts, but the sanctuary of hallowed affections. 
1 yearned after the ..good and the beautiful. It 
was the one desire of my soul to render mvself 
worthy to be beloved, and to liken myself unto 
the object of my love. I iiad (nice been am¬ 
bitious—ambition left me :—praise-seeking—now 
I cared not for praise. I bad once delighted in 
piling up knowledge; even this seemed now a poor 
waste of time. All •the tastes that I had most 
cherished, all the feelings which had most ab¬ 
sorbed me, all the pursuits whi-ch had most en¬ 
grossed me, were drowned infrthis great sea of 
love. It was an entire prostration, and sweeping 
away as it were, of my old moral edifice—pile 
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after pile was demolished, and a new structure 
raised upon their ruins — a chaste, simple, un- 
^vitiated structure—a structure of pure love. 

“ I am becoming; wordy and obscure — let me 
now descend a little to facts. Once betrothed to 
Mary Penruddock, her father’s house was ever 
open to receive m’e. I cannot find any adequate 
terms to express the happiness of that period. In 
the family of the Peuruddoeks I beheld some¬ 
thing- which was utterly — but beautifully — at dis¬ 
cord with all my pre-conceived notions of huma¬ 
nity. I had never met with any persons resem¬ 
bling them before, and had never thought there 
was so lnuch’ goodness in the world. All so quiet, 
so me<‘k, so subdued — none of the hurry, and 
bustle, and turmoil, 1111‘d excitement, and struggling 
to keep up appearances tlutj 1 had been wont to 
see m the houses of other men. * Lite seemed to 
flow on with them tranquilly as a gentle stream. 
1 envied them, and 1 felt humbled, for 1 knew 
that I was an inferior being — a creature of a 
viler clay •— so I tried to beconfb one of them — 1 
subdued all rny errant propensities — 1 walked 
in the paths of these good .people, and assorted 
myself to all their goings on. I found this t'Tisy, 
for love had preJared the way, through feeling, 
for the entrance oi\ principle. 1 gave up frequent¬ 
ing the theatres ai\d the race-courses, and left off 
breaking the Sabbath. 1 read my bible, and re- 
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ceived the sacrament, and was altogether a re¬ 
generated man. 

“ I loved Mary too well to desire that she should 
accompany me back to India, and be exposed to 
the evils of the dread climate from which 1 had 
suffered so much myself. And yet 1 knew not to 
what alternative I could resort. They who would 
have helped me were unable ; and they who could 
have helped were unwilling; and without help 
nothing could be done. Poor Mary! she was 
often troubled with vague presentiments of evil, 
and there were times when her heart misgave her 
.that she should never see the consummation of 
her hopes. ‘ J am sure,’ she would say, ‘it 
must be very wrong to love any fellow-creature 
so wholly and exclusively as I love you. And yet 
what is to be done.' You will be tired of my 
eternal presentiments, but I cannot help saying 
that 1 fear some thorn in the rose, which we arc 
so engrossingly cherishing — or, perhaps, some 
sudden and destructive blight from Heaven will be 
sent to crop it altogether, and with it every hope 
of happiness awd v peace upon . this side of the 
grave.’ And then ’she would tell me to ‘keep 
myself from idolsbut confess that she could 
not practise what she preached.j< 

“ But at length in the veryrmidst of our diffi¬ 
culties, wandering on in darkness as we were, a 
light shone upon us suddenly from the very quar- 
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ter whence we least expected it. 1 am now, as 
you know well enough, the proprietor of the 
^Iharlton estates; but at the period of which I am 
now speaking, Gerard, I could not have raised 
live pounds upon mv chance of coming to the 
inheritance. There were four lives bejween me 
and the estates, and my cousin was of marriage¬ 
able age. But so it happened, that this young 
man, who was upon the eve of quitting the uni¬ 
versity, was killed by the bursting of a fowling- 
piece, when engaged in a shooting expedition, 
with a large party of his friends. My father, 
therefore, was heir-at-law to the estate^, and he 
very speedily inherited them. A . bram-fever, in¬ 
duced by anguish of mind consequent upon the 
death of his son, carried off my itncle, a few weeks 
after my cousin, and I was n« longer a beggar in 
the world. 

“ I threw up my commission immediately —-my 
father made me u handsome allowance, and six 
months after the death of my uncle, Mary Pen- 
ruddock became my wife. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE BREAKING OF THE IDOLS. 


“ ’Tis a story, 

Such as in pealing thunders might be told — 

Vet better lost in echoes o’er the sea, 

Since none can thoroughly know what’s in the soul. 

, . . . Sorrow is strong. 

And 1 an unarmed and a childless man.” 

lloRNi'/s Cosmo de Mcdu 


“ I think that it would have been impossible lor 
any two beings to have loved one another more 
entirely than did we. Mary Mten said that it 
'was sinful —that our love was too much like 
idolatry, and that it ought to be subdued ; yet 
she did not subdue it. Even n j W that our desires 
had been consummated, and that, to all appear¬ 
ance, we were basking in the full sun-light of 
security, poor Mary would still have her misgiv- 
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ujgs; and vague apprehensions of impending evil, 
Alien she was most happy and most buoyant, 
^’ould rusli suddenly upon her, and check the in¬ 
cipient laugh, or silence the half-uttered joke. 
Yet these moods of depression were very rare, 
and life to us was full of enjoyment. 

“We went about from place to place, and hav¬ 
ing traversed England, we visited the Continent. 
Oh ! Gerard, I was so purely happy throughout 
all this time — happy in the present, and full of 
hope in the future, for I was about very soon to 
be a father. 

“I cannot describe to you the strange .sensations, 
of delight with which l anticipated this blissful 
event. How many plans did I form for the edu¬ 
cation of the unborn child — lfow many conjec¬ 
tures did 1 hazard as to the ■probable tenor of its 
life — how many absurd speculations were engen¬ 
dered in my mind as to the beauty, the genius, 
the virtues of the infant still in the womb. I felt 
assured that the child would be beautiful, gifted,. 
and amiable like its mother, and 1 thought of my 
pride, my gratitude to God, my*love for the babe, 
my increased love for the mother, and how beauti¬ 
ful Mary would look with the little suckling in 
her anus. The time approached — we returned 
to England, and go ok up our quarters in the 
Abbey. 

“ Gerard, another glass of wine. The hour 
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arrived, a man-child was born — I was a father 
but the curse was upon us, and — Gerard — wt 
suffered for our idolatry.” t 

“ The mother died ?” 

“ Oh ! no—Gerard, not that—the mother lived, 
but the child, was a monster ! 

“ A poor deformed, miserable object. They tried 
that I should not see it — they tried to conceal its 
infirmities with the clothes — but 1 took, the babe 
into my hands, and I felt that it was a shapeless 
mass. My heart died within me, as though it had 
been crushed. I could not. speak to the mother of 
.the child., 

“ Gerard, now begin my confessions. Hitherto 
you have seen me as a man: 1 shall presently stand 
before you as a "monster—more monstrous than 
my poor little babe. . 1 seek to extenuate nothing 
—I was a brute, for 1 hated my child—from the 
hour of its birth 1 hated it — I could not look 
upon it without loathing, and my heart became full 
of evil thoughts. From that moment, another 
change passed over my spirit. I was no longer all 
love ; I did not Mary as I lpvcd her before she 
,,|uid given birth to this thing, and yet still I loved 
her very dearly. It was only when she had the 
infant in her arms, that l looked upon her with 
altered feelings, and then—oh / it troubled me to 
see how Mary lavished her affection, and her 
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caresses upon this little lump of deformity just as 
though it had been a beautiful babe. 

\ “ But much more did it trouble poor Mary to see. 
my averted look, and extended arms, and to hear 
my indignant refusal to touch it, whenever it was 
brought into my presence. Oh ! very many bitter 
tears did she shed ’in secret, when she thought of 
the hatred that I bore to the child. 

“ I had been married rather more than a year, 
when I found that my soul required some other 
aliment beside love. I was tins! of utter indolence, 
and 1 longed for a more stirring life. I was wast¬ 
ing the prime of my manhood, and suffering my 
powers to decay. Was 1, at the age of four-and- 
twenly, in the full vigour of my intellect, to 
subside mto a state of dull inaction, and to be as 
one who had nothing moro to do? Was the 
sleepy stagnation of domestic life all-sufficient to 
satisfy the cravings of a soul like mine, conscious 
of its own great powers ? I had slept too long 
already; and now I began to bestir myself. I 
panted after action and excitement. Home was 

no longer what heme had been tf> me. 

& * . 

“ It. happened that about this time, one of the 

representatives of, a small borough-town, near 
Charlton Abbey, suddenly died; and it struck me 
that this was an opportunity, which I should be a 
fool, were I idly to neglect. So I spoke to my 
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father; he supplied me with resources; and I w is 
returned for the borough of M-. 

“Then the long dormant cravings of ambition 
came back upon me, like the unclean spirit, with 
seven others more wicked than himself, and my 
last state was worse than my first. Gerard, I had 
the misfortune to succeed. My maiden-speech 
was a triumph; I was an orator. My friends con¬ 
gratulated me, my party applauded me, the press 
noticed me, the public canvassed me — and finally, 
the ministry solicited me. 

“But my wife—my Mary, grieved for me. 
She would sooner have seen me a quiet country 
clergyman, than the prime minister of a mighty 
nation. It was her ambition that I should be 
good and not great, that I should earn for myself 
an eternal, and not a temporal crown. She told 
me so — and I charged her with want of sym¬ 
pathy and said something or other about cant. 

“ And now I was thoroughly a worldling. 

Society became my glittering bride, 

And airyjiopes my children.* 

“ I lived in a whirlpool of excitement. I was 
feeverish, restless, and unsatisfied. I began to 
think that I had committed t/i act of egregious 
folly in marrying an unworldly/wife. Had I been 


Wordsworth’s Excursion . 
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single at this time, I might have advanced my 
fprtune by some splendid alliance, for I was re¬ 
ceived in the houses of the great, and people of 
distinction courted me. And then, again, it was a 
constant source of mortification and annoyance to 
me, that Mary loved tranquillity and retirement; I 
could not drag lief into society. It was evident 
that our interests clashed ; we were ill-assorted, 
my thoughts were “of earth, earthy,” but all her 
aspirations were heavenward. It offended me to 
hear her talk about country clergymen, for I re¬ 
garded these good sort of people with very su¬ 
perior contempt. 

“There was some change or other hi tlie ministry, 
and I was offered an under-secretaryship in Ireland. 

I accepted it; and about this time, 1 became the 
father of another child — another boy, Gerard 
Oh ! so unlike its elder brother ’was this little 
babe — this infant cherub — it, was the most beau¬ 
tiful creature in the universe. I was now indeed a 
father,— I felt, I loved, I acted like a father. I was 
over-ready to fondle my child, ever willing to 
throw aside my books, and my papers, to play 
with the little angel, and be Jiappy. I thanked 
God for this great mercy — I had never thanked 
Him for my first-born — but this was indeed a 
blessing — a child, mot a lustts naturae — a sweet 
little smiling cherub, not a monster of deformity, 
and I felt what it is to be a father. 
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“ My hard heart was softened again. Love l/id 
ambition were the master passions of my soul,—nwv 
one, now the other was dominant. Ambition haU 
held the supremacy for a year, but now love began 
to rule in its stead. 1 had never ceased wholly to 
love my wife, but as the mother of a monster, and 
as the opposer of my ambition,’ she had not been 
all in all to me, she lead held but a corner of my 
heart. But now that she was the mother of a 
beautiful babe — oh ! how empty, how worthless 
was worldly honour — how discordant seemed 
the voice of ambition. I loved as 1 had loved her 
as Mary Penruddock. 1 idolized both her and 
her babe. 

“ And now I was very happy—performing the 
duties of my particular office, with all due zeal 
and assiduity, yet at the same devoting many hours 
of the day to*the calm delights of domestic en¬ 
joyment. And how happy was Mary to behold 
me once again, “using the world as not abusing 
it,” doing my duty in that state of life to which it 
had pleased God to call me, but not abandon¬ 
ing myself whv% to the allurements of vanity, 
nor living in a whirlpool of unholy excite¬ 
ment. And thus a year passed away. I 
served my party more by my/ writings than my 
oratory. I was contented, and 1 desired not to 


rise. 
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l“ And then another child was bom unto me — 
girl, even more lovely than my beautiful boy — 
a girl with its mother’s face — and the cup of my 
hVppiness was full. 

“ Then began I to sin grievously, Gerard, I idol¬ 
ized these two children and their mother. 1 could 
not moderate my affection, I could not love them 
but with my whole soul. God is “a jealous God,” 
remember this, for I think that in your nature, 
Gerard, there is that which may lead you to ido¬ 
latry. Be warned — for the hand of the Almighty 
is strong, and idols of clay are. brittle. 

“ 1 was warned, but I hearkened not to the warn-, 
mg voice. Alv wife told me that ,1 was sinning. 
She convinced me that it was unrighteous to love 
overmuch ; but what could I do,'Gerard ? I ought 
to have loved God more, and to have loved mv 
children less, but 1 could not. 1 'tried; at least 1 
flattered myself with the thought that l had tried,but 
my whole heart was not in my trials. I did not 
‘ ask in prayer believing,’ and therefore I did not 
‘ receive.’ 

“Moreover, I ..sinned in another way. Mine 
could not have been the pure’, abstract love of my 
own offspring ; for 1 loved not my first-born child, 
i doated upon my, second boy and my little girl, 
more because they were lovely and pleasing to 
look upon, than because they were the children of 
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my loins. I ought to have loved my first-born 
more dearly than the others, because he mor^ 
stood in need of my afteetion. But I could not— 
1 could not love him — he was a very thorn in the 
side of my happiness — a very canker in the rose 
of my delight. 

“ But Mary loved the little deformity even more 
than she loved her beautiful children, and this in 
time began to disquiet me. I know that this is a 
common thing, Gerard, - I know that a mother’s 
love is often showered more, plenteously upon the 
stunted, than upon the flourishing plant; and of a 
certainty it is good that it should be so. But indeed, 
indeed 1 could .not. bear it — to my morbid vision 
it, was profane — it was like a turning away from 
the beautiful iddis of old Greece and Rome, to 
worship the grotesque, barbaric deformities of 
the graven images, which the Indian adores. I 
often reproached my wife for this heresy, and she 
would look upon me silently in reply. Gerard, 
even now I can call to mind the meek reproaches 
of the look, which she would turn upon me — a 
look which appealed at the same time that it 
upbraided, yet I was'deaf both to the upbraiding 
and the appeal. 

“ And thus nearly four years .passed away, and 
we were still residing in Dublin—I was occasionally 
summoned by my parliamentary duties—but what 
does all this signify—give me some more wine, 
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(•coal'd, and I will finish this painful history at 

4 cx - 

“ A few mure sentences will do it. I need not 
trace, through all its stages, the progress of the 
disease that lias destroyed me. 1 need not tell you 
how day after day, month after month, the sicken, 
ing disgust, with which I contemplated my poor 
deformed bov, grew stronger, until it worked me 
into madness. Had he not been my first-born, l 
might have tolerated it; but that he with his mis¬ 
shapen body, and his stunted distorted limbs, 
should stand between my beautiful Edwin, and 
the inheritance (for I must tell you fehat my 
elder brother died at Madras, whilst we were in 
Dublin,) was a never-failing source of turbulent 
emotion m my breast, and f could not. cast 
out (lie.demon that tormented me t The curse 
was upon me, Gerard — 1 had bowed down to 
idols, and it was the will of the Almighty, that 
tlm sin should work its own punishment and de¬ 
stroy me. 

“ In proportion as i doated upon my two younger 
(Jiildren, did 1 loatho and abhor tlicy*elder brother. 
The one passion seemed to spring out of the other, 
and they kept pace in their subsequent develop¬ 
ment. But to her first*born did the mother still cling 
the more tenaciously, as I thought, for my hatred 
of him. And then another unclean spirit began to 
tear my diseased soul. 1 thought that Mary loved 

VOL. HI. K 
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the deformed child solely from a spirit of oppo¬ 
sition—that she caressed him, and was kind to hii i 
to work my annoyance,—that she derived a mali¬ 
cious pleasure from praising the amiable qualities 
of the boy in my presence, and always en¬ 
deavoured to conciliate my reflections in his be¬ 
half at those very seasons when I was most 
exasperated against him. The effect of this mo¬ 
nomania was that in time I became a brute, and 
treated my poor wife — my saint-like Mary — 
with barbarity. 

“ But still would she appeal to me in behalf of 
my first-born. Fully confiding iy the justice, of 
her cause, no unkindness could shake her resolu¬ 
tion. She wag the unshrinking advocate of the 
persecuted, and the helpless ; I might frown upon 
her, but shy was" not to be shaken—oh! thou 
blessed martyr in a righteous cause, I look upon 
my hands and they are incarnadined. 

“ One day—-one dreadful day—now, at length 
I have* come to the crisis of my history. The 
merciless demon was at work in my bosom. I 
was in one of my most tufbulent moods, when 
Mary entered my study with her favorite de¬ 
formity—my study, where it had never been be¬ 
fore, where I had peremptorily forbidden it to be 
brought. She came there, with a book in her 
hand, to shew me the marvellous progress that the 
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elii.'d bad made in his studies. She c\ime to 
tipnt me, as I thought, with the moral worth 
and the intellectual beauty of the little monster, 
and to upbraid me for setting up matter above 
mind, for thinking more of the shell than of the 
kernel. She did say something about this, but 
there was exceeding mildness in the ^ords that 
she employed, and exceeding gentleness in the 
tones, which uttered them. But they were enough 
to lash my spirit into a whirlpool of passionate 
excitement. Never before had the exacerbation 
of my feelings been so intense as they were at 
that moment. I scarcely knew what J * did. I 
was insane. I uttered a terrific * imprecation, 
dashed the book, that I Jiad been^ reading, to the 
ground, struck the child with the palm of my 
hand on the face, so violently thtyt he howled 
with anguish, and then thrust the mother and her 
deformed favourite, with frantic energy, out of mv 
chamber. 

“ 1 locked the door, and I picked up the book 
that I hud been reading, but I found that I could 
Upt read. So I rang the bell, onfyfed a horse to 
be saddled, and was soon scouring the country, 
in one of those terrific fevers of excitement, which 
rapidity of motion alone can allay. When I re¬ 
turned, I sate myself down again to my desk, but 
'f lic* book which I had been reading was gone; and 
k J 
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in its place I found a small slip of paper, marked 
with the hand-writing of my wife. 

“She had taken the hook, Gerard—it was the 
last thing she had seen me touch, and she toot it 
as a. memorial—for she had tied. Yes, Gerard^ 
the wife of my bosom had gone from me, taking 
with her^ur three children. She did not, she 
could not mean to desert me altogether: she 
had gone, as a warning, as a lesson to me; 
terrible the warning, and long-abiding the lesson 
—for on that night, Gerard, a storm arose—I 
saw it rising from mv chamber window,— I saw 
the heaVens blackening, and I heard the winds 
howling; then thought l of my wife and children, 
and trembled. 

( 

“ f knew that the vessel in which she had sailed, 
ti>r I. had visited Vlie 'puty, hoping that I might 
stav the progress of the fugitives, was hut a 
.-.mall craft, and I trembled for its safety. It was, 
indeed, a dreadful night, and 1 trembled. The 
thunder roared, and I thought that it was the 
voice of God sneaking to me, and bidding me to 
despair. I dwl not attempt."to sleep. J did nut 
lay my head upon tire pillow, i sate hv the open 
window, watching the storm, and ever and anon, 
in a voice of agony, beseeching God to pacify the 
elements. But he hearkened not, Gerard, he hear¬ 
kened not, and the vessel perished in the storm— 
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my wife and my children were drownecA in the 
gjeat waters —my idols were, all broken.” 

“ But the book,” I exclaimed in a choakine 
voice, for I was almost, suffocated with emotion, 
the name of the book, Edwin,—the book that 
she took with her? 

“ Erasmus’ Colloquies, Gerard.” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE WITNESS CROSS-EXAMINED. 


We are old friends — 

You are a gentleman, whom all respect 
Most justly • . 

. . . I’ll tell you candidly. 

Without the letfst false harmony of disguise, 

Upon my word 1 know not what to think. 

Hoknl’s Cosmo tie Aledm. 


Two days after this, I was again at S-, on 

my way back* to the metropolis. I had ridden 
thither, and I was to sleep at the Hotel, so as to 
proceed early on the following morning, by one 
of the public conveyances. 1 did not, this time, 
pay a visit to my friend Arundel, for my mind 
was in such a state of inquietude and excitement, 
that I preferred the solitude of an Inn. 
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But it happened that I was not fatet^ to pass 
,ny evening alone, for I had scarcely quitted the 
stables, after having looked to the horses, and 
entered the cofiee-rooni, ere I beheld old Smith 
coining out to meet and to welcome me. 

“ What art' you doing here ?” I exclaimed. 

“ Why, I thought that I told you the last time 
we met, that 1 was going to see the doctor,” said 
Smith. 

“ Oh ! yes, to see old Goodenough; but what a 
long visit you have paid ! ” 

“ 1 have been elsewhere, though,” said Smith, 

“ visiting some of our old school-fellows ; but I’m . 

' • 7 

going back, to-morrow, to London.’’ 

“ So am I—we’ll travel up together —” 

“ Volontirrs; but wlifcre have you been ?” 

“ To Charlton Abbey.” 

“ Wliat a strange vagrant creature you are ! 
Don’t you think that it would be more respectable 
if you could control your erratic propensities. But 
what account can you render of yourself ! 1 What 
have you been doing, this last fortnight ?” 

“ My life has bgen crowded with incidents.” 

“ Oh ! I do not at all doubt,’’ returned Smith, 

“ that you have got mto plenty of scrapes, which 
you dignify. with Jhe title of incidents. But tell 
me, what good you have done.”' 

“ A great deal; that is, I expect much good 
will acrue from my doings.” 
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“ Ah!^always the future in rus —your mountains 
are always in labour—your good always prospec¬ 
tive—but speak out, Doveton, for I like to hear 
the proceedings of a psychological curiosity like 
yourself/’ 

“ A psychological curiosity! —but come, Smith, 
1 ivill tell you. Remember, though, that I speak 
confidentially, and that what I tell you is a pro¬ 
found secret.” 

“Oh! I hate secrets,” returned Smith, “ I’d 
rather that you would not tell me.” 

“ What! can’t you keep them ?” 

• “ I dare say that 1 could, if 1 were to try; but 
I have no ambjtion to make, the trial'.” 

“Nonsense; but I wish you to listen, because 
I want your advk:e; and when you have listened, 
I am sure that you will see there is occasion for 
secrecy.” 

“ If I can do you any service by listening,” 
returned Smith, “ 1 will lend an ear to your story. 
But don’t be very prosy about it; for 1 hate a 
long-winded—” 

“ Upon my vyord, Sm;,th,” I exclaimed, waxing 
somewhat wroth with the man of sense, “ you are 
the most provoking—yes, Vnd the most incon¬ 
sistent— though you pique ypurself upon your 
consistency—of mortals. You ask me, one mo¬ 
ment to render an account of myself; say that you 
like to hear of my proceedings, and then you make 
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it a favour to listen to me, and tell me not to be 
prosy.” 

“ Go on-” 

“It is not my nature to be prosy, but I won’t 
quarrel with you any more: So listen,”—and 1 
began, succinctly ps possible, to acquaint Smith, 
with all that I knew concerning the history both 
of Anstruther and the Moores. Smith listened 
with wrapt attention, and apparently with a high 
degree of interest—it was certainly no every-day 
narrative that I was now communicating to my 
friend.’ But suddenly, when I was well entangled 
m the labyrinth of my story, I came* to a lull 
stop.” 

“ Why, what’s the matter now ?” asked Smith. 

“ Oh !” I said, and I stammered as I spoke, 

“ I begin to think that I have no rig^t in the world 
to let you into Mr. Anstruther’s secrets. It is a 
great breach of confidence, I fear—very improper 
and very dishonourable.” 

“ You have not,” replied Smith, “ let* me into 
his secrets, l am sure. Yqti have only told me 
•what your uncle coflrmunymted to, you relating to 
Mrs. Moore, or Mrs. lyfby, and what’you have 
seen of the lady herskdf. But tell me nothing, I 
beseech you, that Mr. Anstruther has told you in 
confidence, for it would he dishonourable so to do.” 

1 pondered for a lew minutes, and then replied, 

“ But I can make the story to you perfectly intcl- 
k 5 
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ligible, Without any breach of confidence what¬ 
ever,” and then I proceeded even to the end, 
winding up with this notable peroration : 

“ And now, Smith, after all I have told you — 
after summing all the evidence, and considering 
all the coincidences of the case, does it not ap¬ 
pear to you, as it appears to me, very plain (with 
a marked emphasis) that Michael and Ella Moore, 
are the children of Mr. Anstruther ?” 

“ Not — in — the — least," replied Smith, with 
still more decision of emphasis. 

“ l wonder at your little comprehension.” 

“And '1 at your great credulity.”, 

“ But consider the strong chain of evidence — 

“ A Grand J„ury would throw out such a bill 
without five minutes consultation.” 

“ But let us go over it link by link —- ” 

“ The very way to prove its nullity — ” 

“And,firstly,the book then, Smith. The Eras¬ 
mus, which Mrs. Moore gave me. Consider tins 
oircumsttmce well. It undoubtedly had once been 
Anstruther’s — his initials and his coat-of-arms 
are in it.” 

But that proves nothing,” returned Smith, 
“ hooks like money, often change their owners.” 

“ Oh ! but this was the Very identical book 
which Mrs. Anstruther took with her when she 


went 
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“ What is that ? ” asked Smith, eagerly, “ you 
did not tell me that before. ” 

I felt the warm blood mounting to my face, and 
then I sickened, for I had grievously committed 
myself, “Oh! Smith,” I faltered out, “the words 
escaped me unawares; I did not intend to tell you 
— 1 am not fit to be trusted with a secret — how 
mean and dishonourable, and contemptible, I must 
appear in your eyes.” 

“Not at all; only rather unguarded; but now 
that you have let out the fact, we may as well 
make the most of it as evidence. You say that 
Mrs. Anstruther, when she embarked, had eer-* 
tainly this book in her possession. 1 ’ 

“ Yes, or another resembling it.” 

“ As is most probably the case — ” 

“ But then the fifty pournf note ” 

“ Well, and how does your ingenuity account 
for that ?” 

“ Why ; I’ll tell you — of all men in the world, 
the most careless about money matters,is Anstru¬ 
ther. I don't know any one more likely to have 
placed a bank note between the pages as a mark.” 

“ But l thought ytjfl said "that it was fastened 
in with a wafer.” 

“And so it wa»— but in all my calculations, 1 
have quite lost sight of this fact. But now you 
mention it, 1 think that Mrs. Anstruther — as, 
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owing to cfcrtain circumstances, she embarked sud¬ 
denly, may in her hurry have taken the note from 
her desk about the same time that she took the 
book, and having no other purse, ready at the time, 
she may have made a purse of the hook, and put 
the note between its pages for security.’’ 

“Ingenious—but it goes no way to establish 
the identity of the volume. However, Doveton, 1 
will cede this point to you. The Erasmus now in 
your possession is the very identical book, which 
Mrs. Anstruther had with her when she was 
drowned. What does this prove ? Simply, that 
'though the vessel went down, some part, at least, 
of its cargo was'washed ashore. Now for it; what 
next 

“ Excuse me for a moment,” and I left the 
room, but soon Returned with two pictures in my 
hand. “ Now look at these portraits. Smith, the 
one is the likeness of Ella .Moore, the other of 
Mary Penruddoek, — now is there not a wonderful 
resemblance. ?” 

“ But what lias Masy Penruddoek to do with 

it r 

“ Mrs. Anstruther' and \\ary Penruddoek are 
one ; but do you not see the f.'semblance ?” 

“ Undoubtedly — there is a very strong resem¬ 
blance, it would be impossible to help seeing it — 
but there may have been two Mary Penruddoeks 
in England at the same time.” 
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“ Oh ! yes; tliere may have been certainly, and 
two Ella Moores.” 

“ But does Anstruther acknowledge this picture 
to be a good likeness of’ his wife ?” 

“ lie lias never seen it.” 

“ Who painted it then ?” 

“ Arundel painted it in Flanders.” 

“ Was she ever there as Miss Penruddock ?” 

This staggered me. “ F should think not, nay, 
I am sure not.” But. then, after a pause, I added, 
“ Arundel took the sketch unknown to the parties, 
and only discovered the young lady’s name by see- 

inir it on the lid of a box, or in th« cover of a* 

■ • 

book — if the latter, her maiden* name may well 
have been presented to his view.” 

“ Granted.” 

“ And, moreover, 1 must’ tell ^you that, upon 
showing Ella’s portrait to Anstruther, lie was 
strangely agitated, and it seemed that certain 
painful recollections had been called to his mind 
by the sight of the picture.” 

“ Another proof, certainly, that Ella Moore is 
wonderfully like »Mrs. jtnstrutiW — the pictures 
themselves bear suf&'aeiit Evidence without any 
further corrobortyti/n. But likeness does' not 
prove consanguinity. Any thing else?” 

“Yes: Michael Moore tells me that among; 
the effects of his reputed mother, lie has disco¬ 
vered a jewel box, and that many of the trinkets 
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bear the initials M. C. P. Now these letters sig¬ 
nify nothing less than Mary Catherine Penrud- 
dock.” 

“ We’ll dismiss this as we dismissed the Eras¬ 
mus — cargo cast ashore,” said Smith. 

“ But coupling this with Ella’s likeness to Mrs. 
Anstru ther— ” 

“A singular coincidence,” rejoined Smith. 

“ Then Michael Moore distinctly remembers 
a time, when he lived in a great house with 
porticoes and pillars, and rolled on cushions of 
velvet.” 

* “ He har probably dreamt of these things, and 

now he fancies lb at he remembers them.” 

“ But Ella Moore recollects the same.” 

1 

“Oh! they may have oeen once in their lives 
in a fine house } and the very strangeness of the 
circumstances causes them both to remember it. 
You cannot derive any thing from such a source 
as this, I am sure.” 

“Very little in the way of proof, but much in 
the way of conjecture.” 

“ You have conjeeturesVnougig returned Smith, 
“ what we now want is prodS” 

“ We must find out Paul Phillips.” 

“Who is he?” >< 

“ The man who knows all — as Mrs. Moore 
told me ere she died.” 

“Well; the sooner you find him the better — 
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but just tell me this. If Mrs. Anstruther and her 
children were drowned, how can they now possibly 
Jh; living ?” 

‘\jVot very easily to be sure — but my hope is 
that they were not drowned.” 

“And you think then that this Mrs. Moore is— 
or rather was — the wife of your friend, and that 
the young Moores are his children ? Mrs. Moore, 
alias Kirby, alias Anstruther — well done, Dove- 
ton — a very she-Cerberus, ‘ three gentlewomen at 


“ No, no, Smith — I think nothing of the kind. 

I have satisfactorily proved that Mrs# Moore anti 
Mrs. Colonel Kirby are one. Mrs. Anstruther has 
naught to do with this.” 

“ Then what on earth can Mrs. Colonel Kirby 
have to do with Mrs. A listen tiler’s children?” 

“ I don’t know.” 

“ Nor any one else— and how comes it that m 
all these conjectures of yours, you leave out the 
elder boy Moore 1” 

“ Because he is so unlike the others.” 

“ Have you i*> othejmuison*'’* 

“Why, yes—My. Anslruther’s first-born was 
deformed.” 

“ And what has become of him, then ?” 

“ I really can’t tell.” 

“Nor any one else, Doveton. Tis altogether 
-an airy thing of the imagination — utterly without 
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substance nothing that can be admitted as evjj 
deuce, nothing that can convince the reason, 
nothing that can ever be reduced to proof. ! f ev -r 
you give me a brief, Doveton, when i am called to 
the bar, give me a better case than this, or never 
employ me as your counsel. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE FELLOW-TRAVELLERS. 


The first a man of sense, yet I dislike him, 
lie reasons and retreats « * 

The other hath a wit hevond himself': 

Its spirit uttering things he knows iiotj whence, 

Why, how, or whither. 

Hornv.’s Cosmo de Medic/, 


Smith and I travelled up together.on the outside 
of the coach to Londo ff It*\vas very cold, and 1 
was by no means^ inclined to be communicative 
during the journey. Indeed I am the most sulky 
of travellers always, for I seldom condescend to 
bestow{ a/word, upon any of my compagnons du 
voyage* 
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Smith, on the other hand, was intolerably loqua¬ 
cious, whilst I was wrapt up in a shroud of though 
speculating, scheming, foretelling, my whole soul 
with Anstruther and the Moores, and the externa* 
world being as nothing to me, Smith was talking 
to one of his fellow-travellers upon the most 
common-place subjects imaginable, asking all 
manner of trivial questions, and taking the utmost 
pains to elicit information, which I would not have 
burthened myself with possessing. It appeared 
that the man, with whom he was conversing, was 
a farmer; for Smith, with as much minuteness as if 
he had been one of a committee of inquiry, was 
cross-examining the wretch upon divers matters 
connected with the state of agriculture, and other 
things equally Unimportant. The soil of the 
county through which we were passing, the gene¬ 
ral condition of the poorer orders, the necessity of 
a poor law reform, the breed of horses, the adapta¬ 
tion of machinery to agricultural purposes, the 
progress of rail-roads, and other matters ejnsdrm 
generis, unworthy as I thought to arrest the 
attention of any ereaturV professing to be rational, 
were inquired into, and descanted upon by Smith, 
just as though he had been ectually interested in 
them. 

When the farmer left us, which he did at A-, 

Smith turned round to me and said, “ 1 f v< u wish 
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to gain information, Doveton, mount every man 
you meet upon his hobby.” 

\ We had not proceeded far before there was a 
’Claimant for the seat which had just been vacated 
by the farmer, and in less than five minutes the in¬ 
defatigable Smith had discovered what was the 
calling of the man, and there he was hammering 
away at the coal trade, just as perseveringly as a 
quarter of an hour before he had been labouring 
at the state of agriculture. It was really quite 
enough to sicken one. 

I don'tknowwhy 1 should have been so indignant 
against the corn and the coal trades; for I confess* 
that 1 should not like very much to go without 
bread when I am hungry, and without a fire when 
1 am cold. 

But I cannot endure common-place — 

1 don't think that it would be very easy to de¬ 
termine the precise boundaries of common-place. 
I cannot pause to investigate the matter nowybut 
J may just casually observe that in pay younger 
days I looked upon all '4iat country, which lies 
beyond 

" the limits of the sphere of dream,” 

■ss indisputably the land of common-place; and 
alt^qpple. but the visionaries of the world, regarded 
1 as fjjjatymhabitants of that land. 
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We had accomplished nearly a moiety of our 
journey, when a sudden thought flashed upon my 
brain, and laying my hand upon the shoulder of iny 
friend, I exclaimed in an eager voice, “ Smipn, I ' 
have just thought of something that escaped iny 
recollection last night.” 

“ Don’t speak quite so loud,” said Smith, in an 
under-tone, “ unless you wish all our fellow- 
travellers to hear you.” 

“ I quite forgot where we are,” said 1, mode¬ 
rating my voice. 

“ I don’t doubt it.,” returned the man of sense ; 
“ for you have been travelling in Dream-land, these 
last three hours.’.' 

“ But at all events I have dreamt something 
worth telling you.’'' 

“Oh! if it is only A dream — ” 

“ Nay, Smith/' 1 interrupted, “ it is a fact.” 

“ But facts and visions are so inextricably 
blended in your mind, that you cannot separate 
the one from the other.” 

i 

“ Oh ! yes, I can — npw listen to this— 1 quite 
forgot to tell you'yesterday, that Michael Moore 
perfectly remembers having been in a storm ai 
sea, when a child.” 

“ Does he, indeed ?” 

“Yes,” said 1, triumphantly, for I thought tha 
this was a strong presumption in favour of *.h/: case 
that I was so anxious to make out. 
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Smith smiled one of his incredulous, hope-sub¬ 
duing smiles, and then said, “Mr. Moore was a 
srslclier ; was he not ?” 

“ Certainly — a serjeant of artillery.” 

“ Employed in the Peninsular war ?” 

“ Yes—and killed at St. Sebastian.” 

“ England is an island — is it not ?” 

“ How can you ask such a question ?” 

“ Because l thought it very probable,” replied 
Smith, “ that this circumstance had escaped you 
altogether.” 

“ What do you mean 

“That taking the fact of the insulae position of 
England into consideration, it is probable that in 
passing from Spain to (treat Britinn, the Moores 
traversed the sea, and lfinde use of a ship.” 

“ Undoubtedly - how ridiculous you tire !” 

“Well, Doveton — and it is not altogether im¬ 
possible that they may have met with stormy 
weather on their passage, from Spain, asJJJrs. 
Anstruther did on her passage from Dublin. Ex- 
perienee 1 believe litis a'ieert.ained the fact, that 
the Bay of Biscay is exposetfki the influence of 
the. winds full as mucif as the Irish Channel.” 

There was somptyiing in all this so very'unan- 



dcrSqf tlj,e journey; whilst Smith continued his 
sickeijii/g conversation wdth the coal-merchant, 
the-cdal-meter, the coal-heaver, or whatever the 
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creature really was. I cannot say that I felt very 
sorry when we began to rattle al§ng the streets of 
the metropolis, and I knew that in less than ijji 
hour I should have passed the threshold of/mv 
Uncle Pemberton’s house. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

VALENTINE AND ORSON. 


They arc not brothers — never yet were men 
More different in their natures. Brothers, say you 1 
Why tlien the graceful, meek-e^ r ed antelope 
Is brother to the shaggy-coated wolf — * 

The gentle dove twin-sister to the vulture — 

Or any other creatures most unlike, 

Born of one womb. 


MS. 


I had scarcely passdtl thff garden gates of the 
rectory, when to my surprise, I beheld Michael 
' Moore running out bare-headed to salute me. It 
was-.nearly dark, but he had caught the outline of 
my 1 gore from the window, and he was deter¬ 
mined to be the first to greet me. 
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‘‘What.! you hero, Michael, too, ’ I exclaimed, 
“ how very, very glad 1 am of that.” 

“ Oh! yes, 1 arrived here yesterday,” replied 
Michael, “ 1 thought that Mila woo’d wa t me hi 
London, and win n l reached there I found that 
she was gone, and they told me that she had gone 
to your uncle's, and that you had gone to Mr. 
Anstruthcr’s: hut here we are once more congre¬ 
gated— Lawrence, and Lila, and ‘ little Bo-peep' 
as we call her — oh! how grateful we ought to 
be to your uncle.” 

“ Is my uncle at home, Michael ?” 

“ No—he has gone out to dine, but Miss Pem¬ 
berton is at home. They are all sitting together 
round Ihetire-—how happv they will he to see 
you. —-You cannot think how we have talked about 
you—-it is (lifheuli to say who i,~ the most eloquent, 
but 1 rather think that Ella bear- the palm.” 

“ Bles> her—< Joel bless her!” i exclaimed with 
all**’"' fervour of a young lover. 

And there they sate round the lire — Ella, and 
my cousin Emily, and -Lawrence and little Beau- 
pied. How beautiful they all locked together. 

Ella and my cousin Emily sate side by side, and 
on my cousin’s other hand w r as a vacant chair, 
whereon Michael had lately beer sitting. LitfM 
Beau-pied sate upon a stool at Larry’s feet • ivith 
her head resting against the knees of hei r rotec- 
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1 to do in this emergency ? Retreat ?' No, not 
without another effort to arouse the genius of the 
place. “ Mr. Phillips !” I cricu aloud, in a voice 
which shook the crazy wainscoting. 

And a strange, lachrymose voice issued from 
beneath the drugget on the bed, “ Don’t talk 
so loud, or you’ll’ wake me ; why, a noise like 
that might disturb the Seven Sleepers, them¬ 
selves.” 

This was certainly a strange reception; but I 
had conversed with this creature before, and 
knowing his eccentricities, 1 was not startled by 
the novelty of his ways. “ Mr. Phillips,” I re¬ 
peated ; but ‘‘’(.let. alone: with you,” was the only 
answer 1 received. 

“ fs your name Paul Phillips V* I asked, nothing 
daunted, “ and are you the'individual, who was 
lately attached to Mr. Centaur's troop of eques¬ 
trians ?” 

And looking towards the bed, 1 saw the dru gget 
slightly upraised, and from beneath it emerged 
into sight, first a bare shaken scalp, and then a 
pair of large, goggle eves. “ Dfi’j’t you see that 
I’m fast asleep, Sir?” asked the ci-devant, clown of 
the circus. 

• But as he rolled nis great eyes upon me, he 
thought thijA they had beheld me before. He 
looked again—then he put out a hand and re¬ 
moved tile drugget from his face. He doubted, 

vox., m. M 
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and doub'ting, he stared at me—then the remem¬ 
brance of our way-side rencontre flashed upon 
him, and he suddenly started bolt-upright in his 
bed. Never was any thing more ridiculous than 
the aspect of the man, but I was bound on too 
serious an adventure to feel any propensity to 
mirth. 

“ Oh! Sir, I beg your honour’s pardon, Sir,” 
he began, in an obsequious manner, “ I did not 
know who I was addressing, Sir; you are the 
young legal gentleman, I believe, whom I once 
had the pleasure of conversing with, on the high¬ 
road, nea£ Merry-vale, are you not, Sir? I re¬ 
member, though it was some time ago, you 
wanted a next of kin.” 

“ Stop a moment, Mr. Phillips, we’ll come 
to that, presently—your name is Paul Phillips, 
1 take it?” 

“ Ah ! you young gentlemen of the law have 
yich an insinuating way of pumping—cross-ex¬ 
amining you call it—that there’s no resisting you. 
Paul Phillips is my^ name. I have lately been 
called Signor , Paulo Philosopho — for a name, 
you know, is every thing to a clown. As plain 
Paul Phillips, I seldom raised a laugh; but, as 
Signor Paulo Philosopho, they roared at me. 
As plain Paul Phillips all my wisdom was. mken 
for foolery; but as Signor Paulo Philosopho, all 
my foolery was taken for wisdom. A name, Sir— 
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a name is a marvellous ramrod, to stuff an old 
joke down the throats of the public.” 

“ So it is—-so it is, Mr. Phillips; but tell me now 
have you any recollection of a young man named 
Lawrence Moore ?” 

“ Oh ! a very distinct recollection—a very dis¬ 
tinct recollection, indeed. I hope. Sir, that no¬ 
thing lias happened to him; I hope, Sir, that he 
isn’t dead.” 

“ .Dead — oh ! no; I saw him this morning. 
1 am happy to say that he is recovering, rapidly, 
from the effects of his late fever—no danger, no 
danger whatever—a fine youth, Mr. Phillips, is 
this Lawrence Moore—is he not?. I think that 
you were acquainted with his mother—a nice old 
lady, as ever lived.” 

“ Yes, 1 was acquainted with his mother,’’ said 
Paul Phillips, and he shuddered as fie spoke. 

“ You knew her, perhaps, in Ireland—by the 
bye, can you tell me, Mr. Phillips, how mas* 
children she had.” 

“ Children, Sir—only tha* one—only the boy 
Lawrence.” 

“ Arc you sure ?” 

“ Positive,—certain.” 

“ Did you say that you knew her in Ireland?” 

“ May-be/ Sir, for there it was that I knew 
her,” and again he shuddered as he spoke. 

“ Do you feel cold, that you shiver so?” said I. 
m 2' 
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“ No, no; — but I was thinking of some- 
tiling—” 

“ May I ask, Mr. Phillips, of what ?'' 

The retired clown was silent; he shrugged h'is 
shoulders, shook his head, and assumed a me¬ 
lancholy expression of countenance, which was, 
in truth, more ludicrous than pathetic. It was 
evident, that there was something in his mind, 
which he did not much wish to divulge; but I 
thought that I knew a golden remedy for silence, 
and I resolved to make use of it without de- 
lav. 

“ Hark you, Mr. Phillips,” I said, “ it is not 
for a next of .kin that I have come hither to-day; 
but it is about a business, which will more cer¬ 
tainly be efficacious in filling your purse. I want 
to gain all the information that I can, relating 
to Mrs. Moore — she died a week or two ago, 
at Merry-vale, and I am raking up the circum- 
^ 4 c'--jes of her life. You knew her—you acknow¬ 
ledge that you knew her—now, if you will tell 
me all that you know about her, 1 will give 
you a five-pom’id note. Remember that 1 par¬ 
ticularly wish to know what it was that made you 
shudder—” 

.i 

“ A five-pound note,” said, Phillips, musingly, 
“ a five-pound note to tell you all K know about 
Mrs. Moore—knowledge is scarce, sir,—very- 
did you say a five-pound or a ten-pound note ?” 
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“A five-pound note, now,Mr.Phillips,replied, 
“before you commence your story, and I’ll 
promise you another if what you communicate 
filings about the consummation I desire.” 

“ That’s rather vague and conditional,” re¬ 
turned the Ci-devant clown, “ but you look, sir, 
like one to be trusted too —fronti nulla Jides, as the 
Greek poet has written, which means that we may 
trust to appearances, and your appearances are 
much in your favour.” 

I smiled, and taking a bank-note from my purse, 
proceeded to smooth it upon my knee, whilst I 
said to Paul Phillips, “ Now, sir, if ypu please, 
begin wit!) your important history.” 

Paul stretched out his hand to receive the note, 
and when he found it safely ill his possession, 
sitting upright in his bed, he Commenced his story 
in the. following words. 

“ My father, sir, wasa respectable linendraper—” 

But as it happened that I was not partici^jyijt 
anxious to be made acquainted with the history of 
Mr. Phillips senior, and as I• was burning with a 
strong desire to lea/n all that his®son Paul knew 
relating to the Anstrutfiers, *and the Moores, I 
interrupted my companion, saying, “ If it’s' not 
very irregular, Mr. Phillips, we’ll come to that 
point afterwards.” 

“ What, sir, begin at the end ?—I must begin 
at the beginning.” 
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“ I'm very sorry for it, Mr. Phillips—but couldn’t 
you begin at the place where you met with Mrs. 
Moore in Dublin ?” 

“ I might, sir, perhaps, if I tried — but depend 
upon it, I’ll get over the ground quicker with my own 
way of telling a story—Well, sir, my father, as I 
was going to tell you, was a respectable linendraper 
in Manchester, I was his only son, sir, and my 
mother — God bless her!—ruined me by the excess 
of her kindness. I was first of all a pickle in the 
nursery — they sent me to school, and I was the 
biggest scamp there—they toolc me away, and I was 
the fastesj-goer in the town. My father died and 
left me all his money. I spent it in much less time 
than it had taken the governor to make it, and I was 
soon without a penny in*the world. Well, sir— ” 

“ But excuse me, Mr. Phillips, if I say it’s not 
very well. I want to learn something about Mrs. 
Moore; I’ll hear your own history afterwards.” 

“ I have just come to that, sir-—I never was prosy, 
and you must have observed that I am labouring 
to be concise. At wthree-and-twenty I was an 
orphan and a btggar — so I eplisted, sir— I en¬ 
listed in the artillery, and was in the same com¬ 
pany with this Serjeant Moore, whom you are so 
anxious to learn all about— *’ , 

“ Proceed !” 

“ Seijeant Moore had a wife, sir, and one child 
— I know, never more than one—he was killed 
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at St. Sebastian, I think — I was not t'Aere, for I 
soon got tired of the army, and an aunt of mine 
happening to die, left me some money; so I pur¬ 
chased my discharge, and went from one place to 
another leading a sort of vagabond life, until in 
Dublin I chanced to alight on Mrs Moore—no, 
sir, it was not that either—but on board a little 
smack bound for Liverpool. La, sir, it makes my 
blood run cold to think of it. I’m sure it’s well 
worth double the money.” 

Paul shuddered or pretended to shudder, but I 
took no notice of this manoeuvre on his part, but 
said to him in an eager voice, “ And on board this, 
smack do you remember having seen a young 
married lady with three little children and a maid?” 

“Yes—sir, very well, .indeed a beautiful lady 
she was too— ” 

“ With light hair ?” 

“ Yes, sir, like gold.” 

“ And blue eyes.” 

“ Yes, sir—the bluest I ever saw—though to 
be sure I did not see much pf her.” 

“ And Mrs. Moore was on boarjj the same vessel 
with this blue-eyed goklen-lmired lady ?” 

“ Yes—certainly, sir.” 

“ And do you kn6w the lady’s name?” 

Paul Phillips shook his head negatively. 

“ But you remember that she had three little 
children ?” 
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“ Quitfi well, sir : for something happened after 
this, which made me remember it too surely,”— 
and again Paul Phillips shuddered. 

“ And what were these children ?” 

“ What were they, sir ? —young children.” 

“ But boys or girls?” 

“Two boys and a girl.” 

“And the eldest—do you remember anything 
particular about the elder boy ?” 

“ Yes, sir, I remember that he was deformed— ” 

“ And now be so good as to proceed; you will 
earn the promised reward.” 

And Paul Phillips thus proceeded: “ Well, sir, 
I was going to tell you that I met Mrs Moore on 
board the smack, and as I had known her hus¬ 
band and seen hen before^we began to talk together 
as old friends, and I remember that I played with 
her little boy, a‘ fine child about four years old — 
this, sir, was before we set sail, for I had gone on 
board a little before the starting hour—but just as 
we were getting up our canvass, a lady wrapt up in 
a large cfoak, with ^ maid and three children, 
came on board, pr.d after speaking a few w ords to 
the captain, they all of 'them went below, i 
thought the lady looked frightened and unhappy, 
but she looked exceedingly beautiful, and I re¬ 
member her face even now. Well, sir,\we put out, 
and a terrible night it was; I think that I have 
reason to remember it. A storm came on when 
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we were in the channel—the Irish channel, you 
know, sir,—it blew a hurricane—and the thunders 
roared, and the lightning flashed tremendously— 
and every soul came on deck, sir, — the women 
frightened out of their wits—and the men if pos¬ 
sible more frightened than the women. I am no 
sailor, sir, and I know nothing about nautical 
phrases; but I know that we took down all our 
sails, and tried to lie*to with bare poles, I think 
they call it — but all this was of no use whatever 
— the wind blew harder and harder—and our little 
craft was not particularly sea-worthy. W<j all had to 
work at the pumps, for the hold wa.s filling rapidly, 
and to add to our discomfort, sir, the only boat we 
had was carried away by n heav^ sea, at the very 
commencement of the storm.' Not that it would 
have been of much use, sir; for no 6oat could have 
weathered such a gale; but drowning men will 
catch at a reed, and it was certain that we wcy wLL 
drowning. Well, sir, the gale increased and with 
a terrible crash down came our mast—we had but 
one, for our vessel f was only a ctltter—and then 
there was nothing but bustle *and confusion upon 
deck—such screaming and shouting, and swear¬ 
ing— I shall remenjber it ’till the day of my death, 
and never tbfok of it without feeling icy cold as I 
do now, for it was a terrible time, sir. But to cut 
the story short, our vessel went down, and only Mrs. 
Moore and I were saved.” 


m 6 
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“ But you have abridged the very part of your 
story,” I exclaimed, in a tone of vexation, " which 
I am anxious to have most in detail. You say that 
Mrs. Moore and yourself were the only people- 
saved—did the children all perish with the vessel ?” 

“ No, sir, we saved three children between us— 
Mrs. Moore’s boy, and two of the children belong¬ 
ing to the beautiful lady.” 

“ The lady with the goldeif hair ?” 

" Yes, sir—” 

“ But how did you save them ?” 

“ I realty can hardly tell you, sir. I found my¬ 
self clinging tg the mast; but how I got there I 
have not the least recollection.” 

“ But Mrs. M6ore — where was she ?” 

“ Lashed on to thc^same mast, sir.” 

“With her child?” 

“ With three children.” 

.“ Then she saved them all ?” 

“Yes — that is to Bay — she began the work 
which I helped her te finish.” 

“ But tell mts*Mr. Phillips,”, I asked, eagerly, 
“ how she accomplished' this great and good 
work.” 

“ I’ll tell you, sir, as nearly jis I can. When 1 
recovered my senses enough to look* about me, 1 
tried to do so; but it was well nigh dark, and I 
could see nothing at all but an occasional flash of 
lightning, which helped me to see something 
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white at the other end of the mast, to which 1 
clung. I cried out, but the wind made such a 
noise that I suppose I \yas not heard, or else that 
the answer returned me was lost; so thinking in 
this fearful condition that it would be some small 
comfort to feel *the nearness of some other indi¬ 
vidual, and hoping besides that we might help one 
another, I contrived with my hands and knees to 
scramble, or rather slide, along the mast, till I got 
to the other end of it, and there I found Mrs. 
Moore with the three little children.” 

“ But how could she save them all, and yet 
save herself *in this extremity ?” 

“ She had got two of them, sir, in a blanket 
which she had tied around hens such a manner as 
to make a sort, of hood behind her, and in this two 
of tile children lay snugly as in a»great bag, with 
their little arms round Mrs. Moore’s neck. The 
other child — her own, she held in her hands, and 
she herself was lashed to the mast.” 

“ And I suppose that you took one df the clni- 
dren from her.” 

“ Yes, sir — she gave me Jhe *lady’s little boy, 
and intreated me to take charge of him. .1 did 
so ; and the little R»y was saved.” 

“ You were taken up by some other vessel.” 

“ Yes, sir — by a Liverpool trader, bound to the 
West Indies • they carried us on to Jamaica, and I 
did my best to make myself useful; but I was 
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never cut out for a sailor, so I did not make much 
hand of it on board, except once or twice in the 
gunnery line, when we fell in with— ” 

“ Oh ! never mind that! did Mrs. Moore ever 
tell you how she came to save Mrs. Anstruther’s 
children ?” ' 

“ Whose children, sir ?” asked Paul, Phillips, 
eagerly. 

“The children of the blue-eyed lady," 1 an¬ 
swered, recollecting myself suddenly. 

Paul Phillips eyed me with a cunning look, and 
then answered, “Yes, sir — she told me that, in 
the midst of the terrible confusion,'when all on 
board knew that they were sinking, just before 
the vessel went down, slje lashed herself to the 
broken mast which vyas lying athwart the deck, 
and part of it hanging over the water.” 

“ Go on — go on, I pray. She then had her 
own child in her arms?” 

"“Yes, sir—and she remembered that as the 
vessel was Sinking, a lady —the lady—with a blanket 
wrapt round her-j- her yellow hair streaming down 
her back, — one Child^ in her arms, and two chil¬ 
dren clinging to her knees, cried out, imploring 
Mrs. Moore, for the love of Heaven to save her 
children.” 

“ And Mrs. Moore took them.” 

“ I remember she told me that she scarcely 
knew how it was done; but she thinks that the 
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lady, who was almost wild with terror, took the 
blanket which she had Wrapped round her from 
her shoulders, and spreading it out, tied two of 
her children to Mrs. Moore’s back, and then en¬ 
deavoured to lash herself and her other little boy 
on to the mast'beside them. J3ut she had not 
time to accomplish this — the vessel went down, 
and she perished.” 

“And how long did you remain at Jamaica ?” 

“ About three months.” 

“And Mrs. Moore returned in the same vessel '” 

“She did.” 

“ And .she 1 kept the children ?" 

“Yes, and brought them up like her own.” 

“ Did she ever try to .discover the father of the 
children ?” 

“ I think she did — but as wS were the only 
survivors; she did not well know from whom to 
inqhire. She put advertisements into the Dublin 
papers, but 1 suppose that they were never an¬ 
swered.” 

I thought this at first very* |trange, but I re¬ 
membered afterwards, that, Anstruther had gone 
abroad immediately upon the loss of his wife, and 
that for some yeara no tidings were heard of him 
at home, dntil it was supposed by his friends that 
he was dead. 

When this occurred to me, I ceased to wonder ; 
and I presently continued my interrogatories. 
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“ Do you know, Mr. Phillips, whether any pro¬ 
perty was saved out of the wreck ?” 

“ No — and yet I am not quite right in saying 
so; for some how or other Mrs. Moore, escaped 
with a jewel-box belonging to the lady, whose two 
children she sav^L” 

“ How came she with it ?” 

“It was tied up in a corner of the blanket, 
which the lady wrapped round her children.” 

“And can you remember the contents of the 
box ?” 

“Yes; I think so — at least. I am certain that 
there was a miniature in it, and a little book — 
which I thought was somewhat strange.” 

“ And at this distance /io you think that you 
could identify the box 3” 

“ Hardly ; foi® I only saw it once. I was pre¬ 
sent when Mrs. Moore opened it for the first time, 
but I never set eyes on it afterwards; howeVev, 
I am quite sure that there was a miniature in it 
and a little'book, but J cannot speak certainly to 
anything else — though I take it, there were ear¬ 
rings and necklace!, ard other such gew-gaws in 
the case.” 

“ Should you know the picture if you were to 
see it again?” 

“ Hardly ; it was the portrait of a gentleman — 
but I cannot answer for anything else.” 
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“ It does not much signify, however — Mr. 
Phillips, you are sure of your reward.” 

The eyes of the ci-devant clown glistened with 
delight, and he rubbed together the palms of his 
hands. “ I’m ’nation glad to hear it,” he replied, 
“ for I’m desperate low in my finances, and I’ve 
got a terrible idle fit upon me — mightily disin¬ 
clined to work.” 

“ You will make affidavit of these statements, 
1 take it for granted,” said 1. 

“Oh ! yes; I will kiss the Bible to all 1 have 
told you, sir — and write it. down on paper if you 
like.” 

“ You will have ..o objection, i suppose, to come 
with me before a magistrate — or at some future 
period to give evidence m a court of law.” 

“Court of law, sir! 1 can't ^iy that I much 
like to go into a court of law. ’Tisn’t the Old 
Bailey, is it ?” And Paul Phillips shuddered, as 
though certain unpleasant reminiscences Lifen 
awakened in his mind. 

“ Oh ! no —a civil, nof'a criminal court — ” 

“They aren’t generally ovvi* civil,” said Paul 
Phillips, with a melancholy smile. 

“But you will*<lo all this for a consideration—*’ 

“ For » consideration, almost anything, sir—” 

“ Nay, nothing but to speak the truth. Come, 
now; there’s no time like the present. I will take 
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down your evidence now, and then we will go be¬ 
fore a magistrate. But one more question, Mr. 
Phillips — do you think that you remember the 
face of the blue-eyed lady sufficiently to recog¬ 
nize her picture if you were to see it.” 

“ I think so; ’twasn’t a face which one would 
very easily forget.” 

“ Good ! now we’ll send for some paper.” 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE MIST DISPERSED. 


‘‘ Most true; if ever truth were pregnant with circum¬ 
stance ; that which you hear you’ll swear you see, there 
is such unity in the proofs. The mantle of queen 
Hermione,—her jewel about the neck dC it,—the letters 
of Antigonus, found with it, which they know to be his 
character,—the majesty of Hie creature in resemblance 
to her mother,—the affection oftioblettess, which nature 
shows above her breeding,—and many wtlier evidences 
proclaim her, with all certainty, to be the king’s 
daughter.” 

Suakspejvr^ 


“Well; I think that you ha*^ made out your 
case very clearly,” said mji uncle Pemberton to 
me, on the morning after rSy interview with Paul 
Phillips, “ there cam no longer be any doubt, I 
think, that'Michael and Ella Moore are the chil¬ 
dren of your friend, Mr. Anstruther.” 

“ Oh! uncle, I am so glad that you thinj| so. 
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I myself have been long convinced of this, though 
every now and then I have had my misgivings, 
knowing that my creative imagination is but too 
prone to lead me astray.” 

“ But the imagination does not^.lways lead us 
to false conclusions,” returned my uncle, “ and 
the impulses of fancy direct us into the paths 
of truth almost as often as do the reason¬ 
ings of common sense. You will have your 
reward, Gerard,—after long travail, you will have 
your reward.” 

“ I am rewarded, uncle, already — oh ! never 
have I been so happy as now. I feel that 1 have 
done something—that I have laboured to some 
purpose—that I shall now be able to repay the 
debt of gratitude'that I'owe to Mr. Anstruther. 
Oh ! I am so anxious to acquaint him with my 
discovery—I bum to disclose the secret.” 

“ But you must not be precipitate, Gerard.” 

“ Precipitate !—there can no longer be any 
doubt. I have a train of evidence, rendering all 
things certain.” 

“ You have—bht is Mr. Anstruther in a lit state 
to receive these tidings?” ' 

“ Oh ! uncle, trust to my caution—” 

n Your caution !” and Mr. Pemberton smiled a 
good-natured smile of significance. 

“ Don’t you think it advisable then, uncle, that 
1 sh&dd set out for Charlton Abbey to-night?” 
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My uncle made no answer, for some minutes; 
he looked thoughtful, and then at length he re¬ 
plied, “ You said something to me, the other day, 
about Mr. Anstruther desiring to see me.” 

“ I did, uncle—he is broken down, in body and 
in mind ; he thinks that he is dying, and he de¬ 
sires to see you.” 

“ Dying!” 

“ He thinks so—but the tone of his mind is 
desponding over-much. I am sure that he has 
many years to live, for the glad tidings, of which 
I am the bearer, will be to him a medicine more 
health-bearing than any the physician can supply.” 

“ But, like other powerful medicines, Gerard, 
it must be administered with the utmost caution. 
I will help you, my deal; boy. »I will do all in my 
power, to bring about thatxvhich you desire. You 
shall set out for Charlton Abbey*to-night, and be 
the bearer of an invitation from me to your friend, 
Mr. Anstruther.” 

“ What! asking him to live with you heref' 

“ Yes, Gerard, there is sjjjll room in*the rectory 
for another inmate. You say, ^hat from my lips 
he desires to receive the spiritual advice, of which 
he stands so much in need. Shall I deny him 
this ? Oh! no, ‘Gerard ; to such as he is, my 
doors are 'ever open. Shall I refuse the broken 
and the contrite sinner, when the Almighty him¬ 
self is ever ready to welcome him?” 
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“ Then, I will set out for Charlton Abbey to¬ 
night.” 

“ Yes, Gerard; but I scarcely know how to 
trust you. Some sudden impulse will urge you 
to reveal your great secret at once. Be guarded. 
Such tidings as these must be gradually commu¬ 
nicated to the sufferer. Who would think of 
exposing to the glare of a mid-day sun a man, 
who, after long years of blindness, has justjoeen 
restored to sight ? Gerard, a sudden revelation of 
this nature might be the death of Mr. Anstruther 
at once.” 

“ Trust me, uncle; for once in my life I will 
restrain the impulses of my nature. But the 
children—Michael and Ella; may I not tell them 
of what I have discovered ?” 

“ After all that you have done, Gerard, no plea¬ 
sure arising out 1 of your good work ought to be 
denied to you, and I see no reason why you should 
not tell Michael and Ella. There is Michael 
coming towards us; it yet wants half an hour of 
prayer-time; go you*and take a walk with him, 
—then tell the bo^all that you know.” 

I obeyed the injunctions cf my uncle. Passing 
my arm through Michael’s, I led him into one of the 
shrubbery walks, and began "by making some 
very common-place remarks, concerning the wea¬ 
ther. 
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I knew that Michael would enter upon the 
subject nearest his heart, so I left him to com¬ 
mence the interesting conversation. We had not 
conversed together in private, since the evening 
on which he lyad visited me in my chamber, and 
been interrupted by the entrance of Lawrence. I 
was not wrong; after a few desultory remarks, he 
said to me, in an earnest tone, “ Oh! Gerard, I 
have, been longing to speak to you, alone; for, I 
am sure that you know more than you will tell 
me, relating to the history of my birth.” 

I was silent, and Michael, laying his hand upon 
my arm, and suddenly halting as lie spoke, cried 
out in impetuous accents, “ You do know, Gerard, 
so tell me, I beseech you—you do know, and it is 
cruel thus to torment nn.” 

“ Have you the miniature, Michael!” said I, 
in a meek voice, and I look eVl kindly at my 
friend. 

“ Yes, round my neck—it is my father’sypicti'Sfc, 
and I am sure that you know his name.” 

“Ido.” 

“ Then, for thy* love of Heavfca, tell me, Gerard, 
whose picture it is.” 

“ I will—it is Mr. Anstruther’s portrait!’” 

“ Mr. AnstrutJitVs !—your friend, Mr. Anstru¬ 
ther’s ! Gerard, you are not making a mock of 
me. They say that the face is like mine, and this 
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picture was* found in the possession of one reputed 
my mother. Ha ! is it possible then ?”—and he 
clasped his forehead with one of his hands, as 
though he were endeavouring to collect his dis¬ 
tracted thoughts; “ is it possible, then, that Mrs. 
Kirby?—no, no; if Mr. Anstruther be my father— 
I am not, I cannot be her child.” 

“ They never met; they never beheld one ano¬ 
ther.” 

“Then I am not a child of shame.” 

“ No, Michael.” 

“ And yet, the son of Mr. Anstruther.” 

“ That portrait is assuredly his.” 

“ But, Gerard, you know more than this; by 
the love which you have ever borne toward me— 
by the love which‘you bear towards Ella—I in¬ 
treat, I conjure you to speak out, and to conceal 
no tittle of the knowledge which you possess, re¬ 
lating to me and my parentage. Gerard, you arc 
tfin d ap.d good, you would not torture me, I am 
sure.” 

“ Not for the world, -Michael—listen then, and 1 
will tell you all J* know. Oh !, my friend, how 
hard have I laboured to elicit the strange truths, 
which now I am about to reveal to you; and at 
length have I reaped the harVe,st of my desires. 
1 do know r , Michael, who you are. I do know 
who are your parents;” and then briefly, but dis¬ 
tinctly as possible, I laid before him the chain of 
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evidence, which proved him to be the s®n and heir 
of Mr. Anstruther. 

Michael stood still, as I spoke, leaning heavily 
on my arm all the while. He turned his face 
towards mine, but moved not; there was a rigid 
look in his face, and his eyes wore a fixed appear¬ 
ance, as though they gazed but beheld nothing. 
Ever and anon there was a slight convulsive mo¬ 
tion of his nether lip, which was the only life-like 
manifestation, which his marble features betrayed. 
When 1 ceased to speak, he stretched out his 
arms, threw them suddenly around my neck, and 
laying his head upon my shoulder, hysterically he 
sobbed alomh 

We mingled our tears together, for my eyes 
rained plentifully. I wejrt partly from sympathy, 
and partly from excess of jesy. 

Silently we turned towards the rectory. I can¬ 
not write what Michael Moore said to me before 
wc crossed the threshold of the house. 

But to Ella, still was this history unknown.— 

Let it not be thought, because in '•the latter 
pages of this book, I have sairl but little of the 
great love, which*I boijs towards’ Ella Moore, that 
my affection diminished as I advanced in .years, 
or that 1 was in 'any wise a cold-blooded lover. 
1 have said very* little about my love, thinking 
that the actions, which 1 have recorded, must 
have expressed it plainly enough. All my doings 
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were manifestations of this love. I lived, toil¬ 
ed, struggled, endured, only for love. They who 
cannot trace the mainsprings of all my actions 
must, indeed, be wilfully blind. 

I was left alone with Ella, on that morning. 
Seating myself beside the beloved one, I took 
her little hand into mine, and looking upon it 
smilingly, I said, “ Ella, methinks that this small 
white hand is an index of high birth.” 

Ella blushed; and then, looking into my face, 
she said, with a sweet smile, though her face 
wore a thoughtful aspect, “ Often does an index 
indicate falsely. There is no rule without an ex¬ 
ception.” 

“ Oh ! but small white hands are very certain 
tests of aristocracy. Napoleon, and Byron, and 
Ali Pacha, have all been of this opinion.” 

“ A trick of their self-love,” returned Ella. “ 1 
dare say, that they had white hands, them¬ 
selves.” 

“ But tell me now, Ella; would it make you 
'happy, ifht were proved, beyond all doubt, that 
you are the daughter of a great man.” 

“ I am an oi'phan,” returned Ella, thought¬ 
fully. , 

* “ And, therefore, you could, hot grieve to find 
that you have a parent living.” 

Ella cast down her eyes, but answered not, and 
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I continued, “ Methinks, you would change a 
dead parent for a living one. Better to rejoice 
over a treasure found, than to grieve over one lost.” 

“ l do not understand you,” said Ella. 

“ Do you ever attempt to look into the future— 
do you ever speculate upon your probable destiny?” 

“ Michael and I together have talked over our 
plans ; but as yet we have made no definite ar¬ 
rangements. Sir Reginald has promised to get 
him employment, and wherever he goes, I will go 
— his home will be niy home, and his people my 
people.” 

“ But you will n£t dwell with him all .your life 
long — ” 

“And why not?” asked Ella, looking up into 
my face with an expression's^'beautiful simplicity. 

“ Because, peradventure, you might find another 
friend, with whom you would rather live all your 
days, than with Michael.” 

“ What other friend, Gerard ? I think that I 
must be very dull this morning, for I do > not un¬ 
derstand half of what you say*.” 

“ Perhaps, it is Jthat I am obsptire. But, tell 
me, is there no one in fhe world, whom you love 
even better than Michael ?” 

Ella spoke not; but the blush, which my ques¬ 
tion elicited, was an answer more significant than 
words. 

“ Tell me, Ella,” and I took her hand into 
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mine, “ iS there no one whom you love better than 
Michael?” 

“ I am fatherless and motherless,” said Ella. 

“ But the love of kindred is not always the 
strongest — Ella, dear Ella!” and passed my 
arm around her waist: “ is there no one beside 
your brother, whom you would be content to live 
with to the end of your days ?” 

Ella answered not; her head drooped, and 
slightly her frame trembled. 

“ Do not be angry with me, Ella, for asking 
you these strange questions. Indeed, indeed, 1 
am not sporting with you. Jell me, my sweet 
girl, is your brqther Michael dearer to you than 
all the world beside ? Is there no one for whose 
sake you would ‘leave Km? Is there no one dearer 
to you than Michael ?” And as I said this, I drew 
the young maiden closer to my side, and bending 
down, I looked into her eyes with an expression 
,of supplicating fondness. 

Ella lifted up her head, and silently she turned 
her face, towards md — oh ! such a look of ten¬ 
derness and leve was there. ,1 no longer desired 
that she should speak. 

She laid her head upon my shoulder, and the 
only word that she uttered was “ Gerard!” 

We were happy — but for a few brief minutes. 
Such joy as this could not last. The dream was 
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soon over; and Ella Moore was the first to awake 
into consciousness. 

Suddenly she withdrew herself from my em¬ 
braces. “ Gerard,” she said in a decisive tone of 
voice, with a supernatural effort of strength collect- 
rig all the powatsof hermind, to aid her in this extre¬ 
mity, “ Gerard, this must not—this ought not to he. 
We can never be to one another more than we are 
now—already 1 fear that we are too much. Forgive 
me that I have ever dared to regard you with any 
other feelings than of humble respect and gratitude. 
You are far above me in rank, education, riches, 
everything — I am fit only to be the handmaid of 
such as you arc. I am nothing but a poor cot¬ 
tage girl, and I am not so selfish as to desire that 
you should demean yourseXJby tfiinking of me as 
being any other than a lowly dependent upon your 
bounty. I know that you are generous and de¬ 
voted— I know that you would willingly set aside 
what the world calls the distinctions of society , 
but I love you too well to suffer this sacrifice to 
be made on my account. We had better part 
— we had better dwell asunder. Jt is decreed that 
we are to move in different spheres—Michael 
will labour for me,,and protect me—we are not 
ever likely tp cross ’one another in the paths of 
life. A few days will divide us for ever. Forget 
that you have ever known me. My prayers will 
n 2 
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ever be lifted up for your safety — my blessing will 
ever be upon your head. Forgive me, that 1 have 
spoken thus plainly—I fesp that my words have 
caused you anguish ; but believe me that I have no 
other desire but the advancement of your happi¬ 
ness and welfare. Mr. I)oveton,*jt would be 
better for us both that I should leave this place 
with all speed — it would be better — ” but she 
could utter not one word more. She had no longer 
any strength to support her. The trial was too 
great — it w»as an effort beyond her nature that 
she was struggling to make. She could not sub¬ 
due her rising emotions — tligy overcame her 
thoroughly at last, and hiding her face between 
her hands she burst into a paroxysm of tears. 

Then presently she pose from her seat, and 
moved towards the door; I followed her, and 
gently taking her by the hand, I prevented her 
sudden retreat. “ Yet, stay, Ella — but a few 
words more ere we part — sit down and dry your 
tears, for that which has caused them to flow so 
plentifully exists but'in your own mind. Ella you 
are my equal,Htnd more than,my equal. What 
was that you told me in the spring, about the* 
cushions of green velvet?” 

“A foolish fancy of mine,” said Ella, .dashing 
away her tears as she spoke. 

“ Nay, Ella, it was no foolish fancy, but a re¬ 
membrance of that which once was — of a time 
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when you were a dweller in a splendid lhansion — 
a child born to wealth and station. Ella, did 1 
not tell you when w^ parted upon the green hill 
behind your cottage, that I would put forth my 
whole strength in the endeavour to clear up this 
strange mystery ? I have kept my promise — I 
have laboured diligently, and a great success has 
attended my labours. Now', sweetest, listen to 
what I have to tell you. Already does Michael 
know the truth. You are neither an orphan nor a 
cottage maiden — but the daughter of Mr. An- 
struther — my friend.” 

* # # ’ * # 

That evening I set out for Charlton Abbey; and 
Ella kissed me on the forehead ere I went. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE WRETCHED END OF THE IDOLATER. 


» I doubt my body 

Will haidly serve me through ; while I bqvo laboured, 

It lias decayedand now tbat I demand 
Its best assistance, it will crumble fast— 

A sad thought —t sad fatej,, 

Browning’s Parucehus. 
Ill give thee proofs, 

.... Great God, I thank thee—proofs ! 

Are there not here the lineaments of her 
W>p made me happy once—the voioe, now still. 

That bade the long-sealed fount of love gush out— 

It is m^ child ! 

TALFOOItn's loll. 


“ How feel you now, Edwin ?” I asked, as I sate 
by Anstruther’s bed-side, in 'my uncle’s house, a 
few days after the occurrence of the events de¬ 
tailed in the last chapter. 
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“ I feel, Gerard, as a man may feal who has 
not many days to live. That journey was too 
much for me—but what does it matter? Me- 
thinks, I have lived too long already—too long in 
rebellion against God.” 

" But now-” 

“ Yes, now, Gerard, I have submitted myself 
meekly to His will. I bow down humbly at His 
footstool, and kiss the hand that has smitten 
me— 

“ And like the Shunamite woman—” 

“ 1 am ready to say It is well.” 

“ Be sure that God will reward you.” 

“ But not hs she of old was rewarded.” 

“ How know you, Edwin?—such things have 
been ere now.” 

“ That the sea has give'n up its dead ? Folly ! 
but peradventure 1 may go unt<? them, although 
they cannot come unto me.” 

Then after a pause he continued, “ I have just 
had a sweet dream, Gerard—a sweet dream ot 
peace. I was sitting in a /air country, with my 
wife and my three children, and, my elder boy was 
no longer deformed, .but beautiful as his brother 
and sister. And you were there too, Gerard, with 
your bride, and slW was like unto mine—” Then 
breaking off suddenly, he asked, in an altered tone 
of voice, “ Gerard, do you remember the day when 
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you showf.d me the picture of your beloved Ella, 
and I was so strangely affected by the sight/’ 

“ Oh 1 well—very well indeed, Edwin.” 

“ Now, I will tell you, for there is no reason 
why I should conceal any thing from you. I 
will tell you that the picture, both in line and 
colour, bore so strange a resemblance to my 
poor saint-like wife, now in heaven, that I could 
almost have taken it for her own portrait, and 
this it w'as that excited me so much. Gerard, 
I have a strange desire to see your beloved 
Ella. Where is she ? Can I look upon her ere 
I die?” 

“ You can.” 

“ ’Tis a foolish wish—but perhaps it will be my 
last. Did you say that the Moores are in Devon¬ 
shire.” 

“ Not now—‘/heir mother is dead, and being 
orphans, my uncle has received them into his 
house. They are dwelling now beneath this very 
Toof.” 

“ Ha !—‘•beneath this very roof.” 

“Yes; and both Michael and Ella looked upon 
you last night, as you slept.” 

“ Looked upon me ? Came they into my 
chamber ?” 

“ Yes, Edwin—but only for a minute.” 

“ And why were they so anxious to see 
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I knew not what to say. I could hot speak, 
the truth, and answer, “ That they might look 
upon the face of their parent.” 

I hesitated, and after a little while, I replied, 
“ They desired to behold%ie man of whom I had 
spoken to them so, often, and who has been to me 
more than a father.” 

“ Then you will bring Ella to see me again ?” 

“ I will,”—and oh ! how I longed to add, “ For 
she is your long-lost daughter.” 

But I restrained myself; and yet I knew not how 
to act in this most painful emergency. It was, alas! 
but too plain to me that Anstruther was dying, 
and that in all human probability,,a few more days 
would complete the sum of his existence. 1 had 
found him at Charlton Abbey, in'a wretchedly de¬ 
bilitated condition ; he had eagerly accepted my 
uncle’s invitation; but the journey, though we 
were two days upon the road, had been too much 
for him, and when he arrived at the rectory, iir— 
was in a state of such entire exhaustioy, that it 
was found necessary to convfey him immediately 
to his chamber, and lay him up'on the bed, from 
which it was but little’ likely he would ever be 
able to rise. What, then was to be done ? 1 was 

*sore afraid that a. sudden shock would kill him 
outright; and yet I could ijpt suffer him to die 
in ignorance of my great discovery. Perhaps— 
yet the chance was very small—the knowledge, 
n 5 
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which I had to impart to him, might eventually 
prove hia salvation; but it was far more probable 
that the result of such a disclosure would be fatal 
to him ; for the lamp of life was flickering, and 
the slightest current of fir would have been suffi¬ 
cient to extinguish it altogether. 

And alas! I had arrived too late with pardon to 
the condemned criminal. But a few months sooner, 
and I might have seen the consummation of all 
my fondest desires, and stood upon the very pin¬ 
nacle of human happiness, looking down upon the 
fair work that I had accomplished. But now— 
oh ! it wrung my heart to think that what I had 
done would be .productive of more wretchedness 
than bliss—that after all my labours, all my strug¬ 
gles, all my sufferings' for the sake of others, I 
was doomed to ( be the cause of a world of anguish, 
which but for me never would have been. That 
which I desired to do I had done, but the success 
which* had crowned my endeavours was fraught 
with agpny, and not with delight. Failure 
would have been better than such success—success 
coming a little ■ too late. 

Such were the thoughts that came over me, 
causing my heart to sink, as I sate silently by 
Anstruther’s bed-side, after uttering the two last, 
monosyllables. 

I knew not what to do; whichever way I look¬ 
ed despair was staring me in the face. 
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But Anstruther, turning his wan fhce towards 
me, and laying his thin, cold hand upon mine, 
broke through the silence, saying, “ When will 
you bring her to me, Gerard—when will you bring 
Ella Moore?” 

I could not b,ear it—this dreadful state of sus¬ 
pense and incertitude, and this necessity of con¬ 
stant equivocation, were insupportable to me ; 
better any thing than this —better any thing 
than this mixture of doubt and fear, tearing my 
heart to pieces. I could not conceal the truth 
any longer; and I resolved to disclose all that I 
knew. 

« 

And yet I saw the necessity of acting with ex¬ 
treme caution, for a sudden revelation would have 
been too much for AnsirutheF. Impetuous as I 
was by nature, and thorough-going as were all 
my actions, I did not so far commit myself on 
this occasion, as to burst suddenly upon my friend 
with the strange disclosure I was about £o ma k 
to him. I knew that I must lead him step by 
step to this knowledge. Pknew that the light 
which I was abcyit to shed upotWus mental vision 
must be suffered to *dawn* gradually upon him, 
not to blaze fortji at once, in its full meridian 
brightness. But 1 was not a practised tacti¬ 
cian, and I found myself in a painful embarrass¬ 
ment. 

“ When shall I see Ella Moore?” asked An- 
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struther ; u when shall I see this living portrait 
of my beloved one in the heavens ?” 

“ Oh! soon — very soon, dear Edwin—in a 
little time I will bring her to you. How I wish 
that you had known her before, for, I am sure that 
you would have loved her as your daughter. Yes 
—though she has dwelt all her life in a cottage, 
she is even fit to be your daughter. She is not 
what she seems, I am sure. I scarcely think that 
she can be the daughter of the widow-woman, 
who brought her up in this lowly way of life. 
There is some strange mystery enveloping her 
birth. When the mother died — 1 mean Mrs. 
Moore—when Mi;s. Moore died, there was found a 
box of jewels amongst her effects, with a portrait 
—a miniature of a gentleman-” 

“ A box of jewels, with a miniature! —but 1 
will not interrupt you: go on with your storv, 
Gerard — go on with your story, I beseech 
you.” 

“ Nay,,Ed win—not if it is to excite you thus— 
it is not good for yOu, that you should be ex¬ 
cited.” " 

“Excited! 1 am not excited, Gerard—I am 
calm, I never was calmer.’' 

I laid my fingers upon his. wrist, and his 
pulses galloped. “ The tell-tale blood belies you, 
Edwin.” 
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“ Go on, Gerard — I am only feverish with 
curiosity—allay that, and the fever will be allayed 
— what were you going to say about the minia¬ 
ture ?” 

“ That it was the portrait of a gentleman about 
four-and-twenty,— and strange to say that it is 
something like you.” 

“ Like me ! and is the picture in the house ?” 
gasped Anstruther, “ like me ! can you get pos¬ 
session of the picture ?” 

“ Pray compose yourself — this excitement is 
dangerous above all things. I wish that I had 
not told you this.” 

“ But as you have begun, so you must finish — 
i am not excited in the least — but if any thing 
can excite a man, it is ouriosify — tell me all, and 
1 shall become calm as a lake in summer — what 

M 

more do you know about this miniature ?” 

“ Nothing more than that the picture is like 
you.” 

“ Bring it to me, Gerard, I beseeeh^you,—bring 
me the picture that I may" look upon it.” 

“ But why tye you so anxious to see it ?” 

“ 1 will tell you, Gerard —when my poor Mary 
perished in the > great waters, she had in her pos¬ 
session a portrait*— a miniature portrait of myself. 
Methinks I should know it if I were to see the 
picture — so bring me that of which you speak.” 
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“ But what if it should be the identical picture 
—property has been often saved from a wreck.” 

“ And persons too — such things have been ere 
now — oh ! Gerard, you have awakened within 
me hopes, which "until this very moment 1 have 
never ventured to encourage —it may be that they 
did not all perish — but bring the picture that I 
may look upon it.” 

“ There — it now hangs around my neck — 
Edwin is this your picture?” 

I put the miniature into the sick man’s hand — 
he needed not to look at it a second time, for the 
first glance was sufficient to assure him that he 
had often beheld it.before. Grasping the picture 
convulsively, and sinking back on his pillow, he 
cried out, in a choaking .voice, “ It is, Gerard, it 
is ! Assuredly as I am a miserable sinner, I gave 
this picture to Mary Penruddock.” 

Then, after a little while, sitting upright in his 
J*vd, and making a mighty effort to compose him¬ 
self, he said to me in a voice of assumed calmness, 
enunciating each wort! slowly and distinctly, 
“ Gerard, you knew Mrs. Moore very well — bore 
she any likeness to Ella ! ” 

“ None whatever.” 

“ And her eyes ?” 

“ Were hazel —her hair dark— ” 

“ Enough — enough. I knew her not. But 
how could I ever have been so mad as to en- 
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courage a hope so monstrous. Yet stfanger things 
have happened than this—the girl, at least the 
picture of the girl is the very image of my wife— 
and the boy, Michael I think you called him, 
what is he like ?” 

“ Something like your picture — ” 

“ Ha ! like my picture — a singular coinci¬ 
dence— but stranger things have happened ere 
now. Do not think that I am excited in the 
least; I feel so calm and so strong, that I do not 
think a thunderbolt falling at my feet would have 
power to make me tremble. Go on, Gerard — 
there are two boys, I think you said — Michael js 
the younger — but the elder youth, I forget his 
name. Is he — is he — a hunch-back?” 

“ He is tall and comely, anil beautifully propor¬ 
tioned — ” 

“ But, Michael, you say is like me — what age 
is he ?” 

“ Nineteen.’' 

“ And Ella ?” 

“ A year younger than her brother.” 

“The ages .tally—’tis a wfmderful coincidence, 
but more wondrous thingS have come to pass than 
this. I am weak, and foolish, and credulous in 
my infirmities., HI am scarcely right-minded, per¬ 
haps, — now do not laugh at me, Gerard, for ask¬ 
ing you this strange question ; but tell me, and I 
adjure you solemnly to let your answer be nothing 
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bat the truth 1 — tell me now, has it ever entered 
into your thoughts, have you ever had the slightest 
shadow of suspicion, that Michael and Ella Moore 
might possibly be my long-lost children ? I know 
that I must appear very ridiculous for indulging 
in such a wild chimaera — but some how or other 
this idea has possessed me, and foolish as is my 
question, I implore you to answer. Speak now, as 
though you were, as indeed you arc, in the pre¬ 
sence of the Most High Judge. You see how 
calm I am, Gerard — so do not fear that your an¬ 
swer will excite me. Have you ever had the least 
shadow of a, suspicion that Michael and Ella 
Moore might possibly be my long-lost children ?” 

Thus invoked, what else could I do but answer, 
“ Yes, Edwin, I hav'e.” 

“You have!” and now Anstruther spoke in a 
more rapid and less distinct voice, “ you have — 
you confess you have suspected — now tell me, 
ui&y have ,you suspected ?” 

“ My imagination is very fertile,” I answered, 
“ and in my mind a possibility is soon magnified 
into a probability -v- a probability into a convic¬ 
tion. The likeness of Ella to your wife, and of 
Michael to yourself, together with their possession 
of your miniature does furnish a chain — though 
a very slender one — a chain of presumptive evi¬ 
dence. Besides this, Michael tells me that he 
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distinctly remembers in his early ohildhood a 
great storm at sea.” 

* “ More proof! — more proof! — the light is be¬ 

ginning to dawn upon me, I doubt not but that it 
will blaze forth anon. Bring them to me, Gerard, 
lor methinks that there is a strong instinct within 
us which teachetk us to know our own children. 
If they be mine I doubt not but that I shall know 
them — bring them to me, or reveal at once all 
the hidden knowledge, which lies darkly within 
you, for I am as certain as I am of my own 
wickedness, that you know much more than you 
are willing to reveal. Do not be afraid of ex-, 
citing me — 1 can bear any thing—any thing that 
you can tell me. Whatever you say, Gerard, will 
no more affect me thai\ the ^vind does a frozen 
lake.” 

“ Edwin, was the name of tf*e vessel, which 
went down with your children, the Emerald V 

“ It was — it was,” gasped Anstruthcj, “ how 
knew you this, Gerard ? I told you not — I told 
you not the name of the vessel.” 

“No; but 1 once knew a «jan, who was on 
board of it — ” 

“ A man who was on board the Emerald when 
she perished T’ aslied Anstruther, with an energy 
which he could not control, for he was lii^a fever 
of perilous excitement. 
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“ Yes/’ x answered, “ he was saved. Provi¬ 
dence watched over him, and he was saved.” 

“ Alone — escaped he alone ?” 

“No — not alone — with him a woman and 
three little children.” 

“ And the woman ?” 

“Was Mrs. Moore!” 

“ Merciful God, I thank thee ! Then I am not 
a childless man.” 

He sunk back with his head upon the pillow, 
and his hands clasped across his breast. And 
thus he lay for some minutes supine and motion- 
dess ; his bps alone moving a little. 

I thought that the wretched man was praying, 
so I did not utter a word. 

But presently he turned his face towards me, 
and said, in a low voice, “You are not making a 
mock of me, I hope.” 

“ God forbid, Edwin, that I should be so cruel 
p tormcptor. I have with me an affidavit made 
by this very man. I did not tell you all I knew at 
once, thinking that it 'would be too much for you 
— but I have preof, clepr and decisive, beyond all 
shadow of doubt. Michael and Ella are the chil¬ 
dren of your loins ! Have you strength to listen to 
what I can read to you — the’statements in this 
paper ?*( fear that already you are exhausted—you 
had better try and compose yourself to sleep.” 

“ Sleep, Gerard ! Do you think that 1 could 
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sleep —with my children — my long-fost children 
beneath the roof, and I not yet having seen them 
—not yet having pressed them to my bosom ! 
No, no — Gerard, read that paper — let me know, 
beyond all question, that my children are living— 
prove it to me inpontestably, and then bring them 
tQ me that I may bless them.” 

And in a voice as clear and distinct as I could 
summon to my assistance, I read the eventful 
deposition of Paul Phillips to the end. 

Anstruther interrupted me not. He turned his 
face towards me, and it was pale and rigid as 
white marble; his eyes were fixed intently upon 
me; his lips pressed closely together; his hands 
clutched the coverlid of the bed. 

He spoke not—he moved'hot, whilst 1 read, 
and when I had done reading, he changed not his 
position for some minutes, and I thought that he 
was senseless. But anon he raised his hand to 
his forehead, and faintly articulated, “Is ihat all?” 

“ I have read the deposition to the qpd.” 

“ And it is signed — attested upon oath —made 
before a Justice,of the Peace T 

“ It is — ” 

“ Then bring me my children,” and fhe sick 
man ’s voice was.lOud and exceeding shrill, “ bring 
me my children that I may bless them ! And hark 
you, Gerard, do say that I am dying — but 
send directly for * * * and * * * and * * *, all the first 
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physicians ‘in London — tell them that I have 
mines of wealth, and that they shall have all if 
they can but save me. I must not, I will not die 
yet — to die now, oh ! horrible, Gerard — to think 
that my bark, after braving many tempests, should 
go down in the very sight of home — God ! mer¬ 
ciful God ! for their sakes spare me, 1 implore y^i 

— suffer me yet a little while to live, for their 
sakes, not for my own — they are good and holy, 
and pure, and innocent, they have not bowed 
down to idols. I ask as one deserving nothing; — 
but God is merciful, and I am sore-stricken.—Oh! 
any thing but this — any thing but death at this 
moment. I ask but for life — let it be a life of 
pain, poverty, disease — let me live a leper — only 
let me live, and I Vvill —.fool that I am to think 
of bargaining with the Most High i 

“ But why sit you there ?” continued the sick 
man, raising his voice to a still higher tone, “ why 
,git you tjiere ? do you hear me not ? Bring me my 
children, Gerard; I say, bring me my children. 
For fifteen years I have been as a childless man, 
and now God hnS given me bapk my children. 
Bring them to me, G'erard; for my time is short 

— I cannot spare a minute of this great happiness 

— the joy of looking upon ray children. But 
hark you, do not say that I am dying — I am not 
dying — no, no — it is impog^ble that I should 
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die at the threshold — the very threshold of my 
sweet home.” 

I left the sick-chamber with a quaking heaft, 
and hurried immediately to my uncle. Rapidly I 
told him of all that had past between Anstruther 
and myself. The tears glistened in Mr. Pember¬ 
ton’s eyes, as he said to me, “ The father must be 
obeyed — we can keep him no longer from his 
children,” 

Together my Uncle Pemberton and I went to 
prepare Michael and Ella for the interview. They 
were sitting side by side, and Michael was en¬ 
deavouring to allay the fears of his sister — whis¬ 
pering word’s of hope into her ear, though his 
heart misgave him all the time.' 

My uncle repaired .to Anstruiher’s chamber, de¬ 
siring us to follow him in a few minutes. He went 
thither hoping to strengthen the *dy^g man with 
the sweet medicine of prayer. I sate down beside 
Ella and said, “Fear not;” but Ella Jxentbled 
from head to foot. Michael's face too was pale as 
a spectre’s. The few minutes, that*we waited 
below, appeared to us like so nnyiy hours. 

But at length the Jtime passed, and I led Mi¬ 
chael and Ella to the chamber of their dying- 
parent. MJP hand shook like the hand of one 
palsey-stricken as I laid it upon the handle of the 
door. 
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We entered—Anstruther would have sprung 
from his bed, but that the strong arm of my uncle 
restrained him, “ My children! my long lost 
children!” he cried aloud in a shrill voice, “ I 
implore you, not to keep me from my children,” 
and sitting upright in his bed, he stretched out his 
lean arms. 

Michael and Ella rushed towards the bed, and 
in a moment they were in the embrace of their 
father. First one and then the other he kissed 
with frantic energy. He pressed them to his 
bosom; then he gazed at them passionately; he 
laughed, and he wept aloud. Then he kissed them 
again and again, and passed his finders through 
their hair, and ever anon uttered such broken 
sentences as these. 

“ My children—my long lost children—my Ed¬ 
win—yes, y<j|tr Aame*is Edwin — not Michael — 
and your name is Mary — yes, Mary—your 
mother’s name was Mary — and you have your 
mother’s face. There now, n!y swee* child — look 
up, for I would gaze apon your face — you have 
blue eyes and golcjpo hair like your mother—you 
are weeping—nay, don’t weep — laugh, laugh as I 
do — you ought to rejoice for you have found a 
parent—as I rejoice having found my children, 
my long-lost, beautiful children. Oh ! I am so 
proud of you—how lovely you are both. We will 
be so happy, so happy, Edwin. I have a fine 
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house and beautiful gardens, and wo will have 
such merry-making at the Abbey — we will have 
bonfires and illuminations, and tire-works—and 
prayers too, prayers, Mary—thanksgivings, for 
God -is- merciful. He has given me back my 
children, and we must not forget Him—we must 
not be ungrateful to God. And, Gerard too — 
where is Gerard? — Mary, you love Gerard — we 
shall have ‘points and bride-laces’ anon—ha, ha!— 
we will have such doings at the Abbey —now kiss, 
me, my sweet Mary—and do not hide your beau¬ 
tiful face. Proofs indeed ! oaths and affidavits !•— 
you are the very image of the mother— 1 should, 
have known Vou any where as my child —the pa¬ 
rental instinct is strong. — But speak tome—why- 
are you silent ? lift up your voice, Mary — I, wish 
to hear the music of your voice.” 

But all that the young maidei? could say was 
“ Father ! —my dear father !” 

“ Ah ! that voice ! I should have known it in a 

* 

chorus of a thousand — it is the same sweet voice 
that gladdened me with its Biiffeic in tlie summer 
of my youth. Can you sin<*„ Mary ? Your 
mother used to sing to me, •and* you shall sing to 
me — oh ! how happy we shall be ! But, hark ye, 
my sweet children, we must not love overmuch. 
God is a jealous God, and idolatry is a grievous 
sin — I have a great pain about my heart, and 
there is something burning me, like a fire, in my 
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brain — buk I am not ill, you must not think that 
I am ill; I shall live to a good old age, for God 
has given me back my children, and I am no 
longer a solitary man. Gerard, give me some wine, 
you know it is my old medicine, besides, I must 
drink to my children — you will not—why you 
think that I am ill — I feel strong as a giant, and 
I shall come down to dinner to-day.” 

But the sick man, though he boasted of his 
strength, was utterly exhausted, and slowly and 
faintly his words came forth. He sunk back, with 
his head upon the pillow, but he still held Ella by 
the hand. There had been an unnatural brilliancy 
in his eyes, but now they were dim and glassy ; 
there had been a hectic flush on his cheeks, but 
now they were utterly hueless. Everything be¬ 
tokened approaching death — the supernatural 
energy which had supported him was gone, and 
he now lay weak and powerless upon the bed, 
scarcely able to uplift his hand. 

But still he continued to speak, though his voice 
was exceedingly loV," “ I wish that you would 
give me some wine"—I wish that you had given it 
to me when I asked for it, for I am weak now, 
very weak for the want of it. My sweet Mary, 
give me a kiss, and raise those pillows behind me, 
for I cannot see you whilst I am lying thus — that 
will do, yet now I can scarcely sec you — perhaps 
it is that my eyes have become dim—come nearer 
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to me, still nearer, and you Edwin — there now I 
feel you both — Mr. Pemberton, we must not 
forget God, it would be well for us all if we 
prayed.” 

* * * * * 

“Can you hear what I am saying? — now, my 
sweet children, pray do not think that I am dying; 
1 have often been worse than this—much worse be¬ 
fore. 1 have many years to live, and we will be so 
happy at the Abbey, and Gerard shall live with us 
—- come hither, Gerard, and take Mary’s hand — 
you love one another; love on, but be Warned by 
my sad fate.—Why do you weep,*my children? Ye 
have come back to me after an absence of fifteen 
years, and why do you gredt me with sobs ? God, 
.Jjfcire me yet a little while ! I, feel icy cold 
— and yet it. cannot be death. Kiss me, my chil¬ 
dren, all of ye, for perhaps I am dying alter all. 
(»od is just ; 1 deserve it to the full; be Aire of 
that— 1 deserve it to the full. And yet it»is some¬ 
thing to have seen you—to have blessed you — 
to have embraced you—to have Gif your kisses on 
my lips — God ! I am grateful for that. Thou art 
pist and merciful, and thou art afraid that I shall 
sin again as I have tinned in my youth. My be¬ 
loved ones, be warned — I am suffering for my 
iniquities— Little children, keep yourselves from 
idols.” 
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“ And yet I am not dying — it cannot be that 
I am dying with my long-lost children in my arms. 
My miseries did not kill me ; how then can 1 die 
of joy ? Too much happiness kills not — sweet 
Mary, kiss me again— I feel your check against 
mine; how soft it is ! and now methinks I set 
you, for the film has passed away from my eyes, 
and vet I see you in the darkness — perhaps, it js 
not you, but your mother. My sweet children, 
you did not know your mother —oh ! you would 
have loved her so much — but. it has pleased God 
to keep you from idols. Be sure that all He does 
is merciful—Gerard, be sure of that—if it pleases 
God to take me now, it is only an act of mercy— 
but, perhaps, He,will spare me yet a little while. 
Now why are ye all weeping? I hear sounds as of 
many people weeping—I do not weep, but rcjniA. 
Ha, ha! now laugh all of ye! for mercy’s sake 
weep not aloud; I cannot bear to hear you sob¬ 
bing. ' My children — my beautiful children, I 
have lands and houses, and money — be happy ; 

I forgot it till now, and 1 scarce think that I can 
write. What does it matter? Love is everything 

— love one another; but'hark ye, it is a good 
thing to love, but you must love God better than 
one another. I did not, and, therefore, i am dying 

— Little children, keep yourselves from idols. 

He never more spake word — and Michael and 
Ella were fatherless. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE SELFISHNESS OF THE UNSELFISH ONE, 


Love’s heroism is equal to all acts, 

But seldom to forbearance. 

Horni. 


1 have brought my story well nigh to a close, 
and I fear that the little inferest it possessed is 
almost wholly at^ an end. But* the reader must 
bear with me yet a little tvhile, whilst 1 make 
confession of a miserable error into which' I was 
driven by my too impulsive nature—an error bitterly 
repented of—an error, which was atoned for by 
years of wretchedness, and almost crowned with a 
mortal catastrophe. 

o 2 
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They, who have followed my adventures thus 
tar, will scarcely charge me with being selfish 
by nature • selfish, assuredly I was not; but how 
truly has it been said that the most unselfish peo¬ 
ple often do the most selfish things. 

Anstruther died, and was bu^ed. They buried 
him in the chapel at Charlton Abbey; and Mi¬ 
chael, for still I must call him by this name,-— 
Michael was the chief mourner. 

They searched for a will. I gave it as my 
(•pinion, that Anstruther had died intestate, for 
I had myself seen him, but a few weeks before 
his death, t destroy the will that he had made m 
my favour. 1 was glad of this, for Michael was 
heir-at-law, and 1 did not anticipate any difficulty 
in establishing thf legality of his claims. 

They searched for a will, and, to my astonish¬ 
ment, they found one. They opened it; they 
read it aloud; and I, Gerard Doveton, was the 
owner yf Charlton Abbey, and the successor to all 

Anstruther’s wealth. 

( 

1 was amazed, for* Anstruther had promised that 
he would not renew the will that he had, at mv 

t» a 

instigation, destroyed. I knew not what to think 
of this. I took the document into my hand, hut 
my brain swam dizzily roun/f, anti 1 could not 
decipher the characters of the will. I asked, 
“ What is the date of this ?” and they told me. 
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It was of a date anterior to that of the docu¬ 
ment which Anstruther had burnt. They had 
found it, after a long search, between the pages 
of a book; it was regularly signed, and then 1 
were many present to attest the authenticity of 
the hand-writing; nothing could be more clear 
and satisfactory, than the wording of^ it; there 
was a lawyer present, who gave it as his opinion 
that my title to the property could hardly he 
disputed by the most vexatious of cavillers. 

After a little while I became more collected, 
and 1 read the will from beginning to end. I 
never felt so utterly ashamed of myself as 1 did, 
at this moihent. I was sinking beneath the 
weight of my imagined disgrace*. I looked around 
me, and I thought that ^1 beheld a sneer upon 
the face of every one present. The word “ Le¬ 
gacy-hunter,” seemed to be ringing in mv ears. 
My head drooped, like the head of a detected 
criminal; and I longed to hurry from the 

gaze of the by-standers, and to rush into utter 
solitude. 

Then I thought of Michael n|id Ella—that J 
had cheated them out of their just inheritance, 
and that now they were destined to be beggars 
in the world? Michael was present; he sate 
beside me; be took me by the hand, and hr 
spoke words of congratulation. I thought that 
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there was,, sarcasm in the tones of his voice, 
and irony in the words that he uttered. I 
thought that he was covertly reproaching me, 
and taunting me for the part that 1 had acted. 
His very look was a silent malediction. 1 
could not bear it; the load wj^ts too heavy for 
me, and ^1 gasped out “It is a forgery — a 
forgery! ” 

All present were thunder-struckby this strange 
exclamation. Michael laid his hand gently upon 
rny arm, and said, “ Gerard, what do you mean ?” 
The old Steward, who had sworn to the hand¬ 
writing of his master, declared that he was ready 
to repeat the oath an hundred timVs over; and 
the lawyer, looking searchingly into my face, said, 
“ A forgery, Mr. tDoveton !—by whom ?” 

“ Oh ! not. by me. I know nothing about it— 
at least, nothing more than what I will now tell 
you. Some weeks ago—it was in the month of 
Novembe^Mr. Anstruther hinted to me, that he 
had made me, his heir. I besought him to de¬ 
stroy the will ; he‘hesitated, and I threatened 
to quit the housy* instantly, if he did not comply 
with my wishes.* He obeyed ; *with maniiest re¬ 
luctance he committed the document to the flames; 
* 

1 saw it reduced to ashes—pb vestige of it was 

« 

left—then 1 elicited a promise from him, that he 
would never renew the document that he had 
thus, at my bidding, destroyed. The promise was 
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given, and I confided in it; but I see, to my bitter 
mortification, that it has been broken’ and that I 
have been forced into the possession of property, 
the acceptance of which I have striven most in¬ 
dustriously to avoid.” 

“ But tliis dM&bears a prior date.” 

“ Ah! true/*v forgot, and therefore it is null 
and void.” 

“ It is the last existing testament; and valid," 
returned the lawyer, smiling at the false con¬ 
clusion, into which I had leaped so hastily; “it, 
seems more than probable, that Mr. Anstruther, 
having mislaid this document, and searched for it in 
vain, was c compelled to make another ■copy of the’ 
will, and that it was the seconcj document that In- 
destroyed.” 

“ Nothing can be clearer, Mr.-.” 

“ And to this accident you are indebted-” 

“ Indebted to an accident! and do you think, 
Sir, that I would take advantage of such an ac¬ 
cident,, and defraud the rightful heirs ^if then- 
property?—not I, Sir—not if those fceirs were 
strangers to me, and the property far greater than 
it is. Indebted-to an accident*!—I should loath 
myself for ever if, sheltering myself behind the 
letter of the 4‘a.w, .1 were to commit an outrage 
upon justice and*honour, and become a thief— 
yes, man of law, a thief! No, Sir— thus, and thus, 
and thus, I prove to you that, 1 am not so pitiful 
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a scoundrel,” and saying this, I took the will into 
my hand, and tore it into small pieces, which 1 
threw upon the floor, and stamped upon, with the 
wild energy of a mad-man. 

“ Now, Michael—behold your property—you 
are heir to the Charlton estates, 

Michael threw himself into my «mts, overcome 
by the intensity of his feeling, and sobbed like a 
young child.- 

On the following morning they sought me, 
but found me not. I had left Charlton Abbey, 
suddenly — and returned to Sir Reginald Eas¬ 
ton. 

Having acquainted the good Baro.net with all 
that had passed since I quitted Fox Hall, I re¬ 
minded him of his promise to obtain me an ap¬ 
pointment. “ Let it be ‘something,” said I, “ that 
will take me abr,oad.” 

“ Abroad ! ” exclaimed the Baronet, with a 
gesture of astonishment—“and leave Ella Moore 
—I meat., Mary Anstruther!” 

“ It is for this very purpose that I am anxious to 
leave England.” 

“Gerard, whit can you mesn? Have you 
quarrelled with her ? ,Has she offended you ? or, 
are you mad 1” 

“ Not one of these things, Sir Reginald.” 

“ She surely has not cast you off, Gerard V’ 
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“ Oh ! no—she is as humble in her prosperity 
as she was of old, in her lowly condition. But, 
1 absolve her of her engagements—she is free to 
choose amongst others. I am not a fit mate for 
the wealthy Mary Anstruther, though f was for 
the poor Ella Moore. The rich and the great 
will court her; amongst these she wilt’ doubt¬ 
less find one more worthy than I am to be her 
partner 4 through life. Oh i pleasant, indeed, it 
was to feel assured of the purity and devoted¬ 
ness of my young affection, when Ella Moore 
was a simple cottage girl, and the world thought 
her unfit to he my bride. This delight can no 
longer be mine. 

“ Ella is wealthy, and 1 am poor. I have no¬ 
thing to olfer her, but my lofe, which will ever 
remain unaltered. 1 have left her—-and she is 

9 _ 

free to choose. I have left her without one. word 
at parting; and it may be, that I shall never see 
her again. 1 am not a, fortune-hunter Sir Re¬ 
ginald. I have not been toiling all # this time, 
to prove that Michael and* Ella are the children 
of Mr. Anstruther, for my ofm sake — no; not. 
because 1 have looked upon Ella Moore as my 
affianced bride—neither destroyed I Mr. Anstni- 
tlier’s will, knowing that through another chan¬ 
nel the property would ultimately come to me. 
No, Sir Reginald; I have been since*: in all my 
o 5 
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doings • and' nothing that 1 have clone has been 
for my own sake.” 

“Who doubts it, Gerard? — not they — not 
Michael and Ella, I am sure.” 

“ Oh ! but I shall suspect myself— and this is 
far worse than others suspecting 

“ Gerfird, Gerard—you must not do this — you 
will break Mary Anstruther’s heart.” 

“ And niy own — yet, nevertheless it must be 
done — for a beggar cannot well go courting an 
heiress, and I think it would be cruel, Sir Regi¬ 
nald, to remind Ella of any absurd expressions ol 
affection, which she chanced to let hill when she 

r 

was a little girl, and a cottager, having never re¬ 
ceived kindnesses from others, and thinking in her 
ignorance of humanity that I was the most glori¬ 
ous creature in the universe. Now she will u<> 
into the world and find herself mistaken — she 
will see others far above me in all that adorns 
mankind she will see others whom she will ad¬ 
mire— she f w'ill respect more—she will love more, 
and shall I — ” 

“ Nay, Gerard, are ungenerous at the very 
moment when you think that you are exhibiting 
your generosity. 1 tell you, and I speak seriously, 
that you are about to do a most selfish action, 
and the main-spring thereof is pride.” 

“ Then yam w ill not aid me ?” I said, petulantly. 

“ Yes ; Gerard—I have promised so to do, and 
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i will keep my promise ; but what is it that you 
want!” 

“ Could you procure me a diplomatic appoint¬ 
ment V’ 

“ Perhaps —’’ 

“ I should likV to go abroad as attache to some 
embassy. I care not whither I go, as long as 1 
leave England.” 

“ Oh ! remain at home, Gerard ; you know not 
what you are doing — you will destroy your own 
happiness, and that of her whom you most love.” 

“ I am not yet old enough to marry.” 

“ That is .true.” 

“ And ’tis a good thing — ;ui excellent thing lor 
young men to travel.” 

“ But renew your vows’ to Mary ere you go.” 

“ Let me be absent a little wh'4e,” said I, “ let 
me go abroad, if only for a year or two. When 1 
return peradventure I shall not be a beggar — 1 
may haply be on the high-road t(f fortune. 
Then I will enter the lists against othe* and begin 
the work of courtship anew.” ^ 

“ You talk like a madman, Gerard; the young 
maiden’s heart is yours, and will be whether you 
marry her orjiot., As to the other matter, a year* 
or two of travel will not injure you ; but return to 
Mary, and tell her of your plans, and ask her 
acquiescence; for a young gentleman engaged can 
do nothing without the sanction of his mistress.” 
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But I was obstinate. I thought that I was 
acting aright, and the arguments of the good 
baronet were unavailing to save me from the pit- 
falls of error. 1 fell — a self-torturer I tortured 
others. It was indeed a grievous mistake, but I 
paid the penance of it throughout months — nay, 
indeed throughout years — of suffering. 

I went to Petersburgh as an attache to the suite 
of the Ambassador, I wrote to Mary Anstruther 
before I went; told her that she was absolved 
from all her promises, and entreated her to think 
of me as one no longer in the land of the 
'living. 

She did — but she was faithful to my memory— 
a widowed heart mourning for its buried love, and 
like Marianna in tile poem, 

She only said, " My life is dreary ; 

He cometh not,” she said. 

_She said, “ I am aweary— 1 am aweary 
I would that I were dead !” 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE DROP-CURTAIN. 


Ml yi’t seems well; and if it emls so meet. 

The hitter past, more welcomes the sweet.” 

SttAKSI'DAKf. 


Y et not thus shall my history end — 

Again in niy native country — agaift in my 
uncle’s house— again sitting beside Elki Moore— 
behold me, reader, two years having passed since 
last you heard #f me — two ywals of sorrow and 
repentance. 

Ella Mooje—.yet now, t methinks, I ought to 
write Mary Am&ulher — is on a^isit to her 
dear friend Emily Pemberton. It is plain that 
sickness and sorrow have of late been her portion. 
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for her face is pale, and her frame is attenuated ; 
hut she is lovely as in the days of her health and 
tranquillity, ere the canker-worm had eaten into 
her heart. 

“ And will you forgive me, Mary ?” I asked 
looking into her face with tearful eyes, and an ex¬ 
pression of penitent entreaty. ‘ l have erred, nay, 
I have sinned grievously; but you are kind and 
good, and you will forgive me — I know that you 
will forgive me, my Mary.” 

“ Oh ! Gerard, I am too happy now to utter 
one word of reproach. 1 almost think that the 
present joy atones for the past anguish. You will 
hot leave us again, Gerard — you must not leave 
us again.” >< 

“ I will never leave you again, sweetest, without 
your permission — a permission which, methinks, 
1 shall never ask Will you make a like promise, 
my Maiy ? Ah ! that look — I have seen it once 
— f know how to interpret that look— you will 
promise 1 Then henceforth Mary’ we will he sepa¬ 
rable only 'by death.” 

Mary spake not; she put her little hand into 
mine, and laid he. head upon my shoulder. 1 
twined my arms around her; 1 pressed her to my 
bosom ; 1 kissed her again and again. 1 was so 

purely hapjj}-Day after day passed by us and 

saw no diminution of our happiness — no diminu¬ 
tion of our love. I was no longer a beggar with- 
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out prospects — I was 014 the high-road to fortune 
and to fame. The Ambassador, to whose suite I 
had been attached was now in England, and a 
Minister of State. I had found favour in his 
sight, and he had made me his private secretary. 

Michael was at Oxford. He, had found little 
difficulty in establishing his claims to the Anstru- 
ther estates. They had been opposed by a distant 
relative of the deceased, but the opposition had 
been over-ruled. I have no little pleasure in 
stating, that my friend John Smith took part in 
the legal proceedings, as junior counsel in behalf 
of Michael and Ella, and that he acquitted him¬ 
self in a msrnuer “creditable to himself, and satis¬ 
factory to his employers.” When J heard of this 

1 did not fail to remind him that he had once said 

* 

to me, “ If ever you give me a brief when I am 
called to the bar, give me a better case than this, 
or never employ me as your counsel.” 

Few things afforded me more pleasure in a 
small way than laughing at the man* of sense. 
The joke was generally against, me ; when it. was 
m my favour, I made the most # of it. 

Sir Reginald*, or perhaps I ‘ought to say Lady 
Euston, had presented Lawrence Moore with a 
cornetcy in * cawilry regiment, and in a little time 
alter this, Michael-—-or rather Edwin Anstruther 
— purchased for his foster-brother a lieutenancy. 

Little Beau-pied was at school. They called 
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her Emma Jones, but none ever knew her proper 
title. She spent her holidays at the rectory, and 
I know r not that she ever yearned after kindred. 
They told me that she was an apt scholar, and she 
sang like a young syren. In process of time she 
became Mrs. Lawrence Moore. 

I have said that Michael was at Oxford. Ella 
and 1 looked forward with throbbing hearts to the 
approaching vacation, as we had agreed to post¬ 
pone our nuptials till that season. The. season 
arrived. My uncle Pemberton performed the cere¬ 
mony. Sir Reginald Euston gave away the bride. 
My cousin Emily was one of the bridesmaids, and 
I thought that it would not be very long before 
she would stand at the altar as a bride. 

All my family came up from Devonshire to be 
present at the ceremony. The Miss Dovetons 
were the Miss Dovetons still. Arthur was in the 
“ upper remove he had grown very plain, and 
he wore a tail-coat. Walter, I am sorry to say, 
was not 'yet entitled to be denominated “ the 
captain.” 

John Smith was ( at the wedding. He rejoiced, 
unaffectedly, in my'good fortune; knd as I talked 
over the adventures of my life, he said to me, 
“ In this your romance I have l>een<-a spectator, 
but in nowise an actor. I have watched your 
goings on, but had no share in your adventures. 
I have been as a sort of chorus to your drama— 
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every now and then making my comments, but 
never mingling in the business of the /eene.” 

And now I have done — yet, stay; for I have 
hinted my suspicions that Emily Pemberton would 
soon be. a wife - - and she is one. There are fine 
merry-makings at Charlton Abbey, such as have 
not been seen there for years. The young squire 
has brought home his young bride, and a more 
beautiful couple have seldom been welcomed by 
tlie huzzas of a kind-hearted tenantry. And who 
is she who sits smiling beside the young lord of 
Charlton Abbey — whose bright, beaming face is 
that looking out of the carriage-window '! It is 
the face of yiv cousin Emily. 

And now Header, I have Jarought my history 
fairly to a conclusion. I once intended to have 
explained to you the meifuing of it; but I leave it, 
without comment, to its fate. Sgme, I doubt not, 
will dive deeper than the surface ; ffcit they will be 
few, very few indeed ; for there are not many who, 
like Gerard Dovoton, “behold qualitiSfcnot per¬ 
sons, wide principles and not narrow details.’’ 

And least of all in the pages of a romance does 

> • 

the world strive* to burrow afte* Wisdom. I almost 
fear 1 have spoken in* parables to no purpose. The 
age of allegory is«at an end. 



